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PREFACE. 

Two years and a half have elapsed sinc^I sent home 
my First Volume. This Second yolnme would have 
been ready sooner but for the constant interruptions to 
which I have been subjected. The pressure of official 
work has largely increased, and, at one time, when I 
was called on to take charge of the administration of 
the Province of Orissa, was so heavy as to compel me 
to lay aside all literary work for six months. 

To this cause must also be ascribed much of the dis- 
jointed and unfinished appearance of some parts of the 
work, for which I must ask the reader’s indulgence. 

John Beambs. 

Cuttack, Obissa, A ; pril , 1874. 


^ -M., ARCHaEOLO 
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m 

FOEMATION OF THE STEM. 

CONTENTS. — § 1. Strxjotueb op the Noxin. — § 2. Suppixes. — § S.^Smcs m 
-A. — 5 4. AbJEOTiVES Formed prom A-stems. — § 6. Exceptions. — § 6. Stems 
IN -AA, AND -AAA. — § 7. Stems liir -i. preceded bx a SEMiroirEB. — § 8. 
Stems in -JO.— § 9. The ZA-sdppix ad^d its Eamipications*— J 10. Stems 
IN -21SA. — § 11. Treatment op Feminine Stems in -J! — § 12, Groitp op 
Stems in the Palatal and Labial Short Vowels. — § 13. The Long Vowels 
OP those Organs. — ■§ 14. Stems in M . — § 15. Dissyllabic and Consonantal 
Stjppixes. — § 16. Stems op Uncertain Origin or Partial Application. — 
§ 17. Secondary Stems. — Formation op Abstract Nouns.— §§ 1^, 19.— The 
Same — Possessiyes and Attribuiuyes.— §§ 20-^22. The Same . — ^ 23. Stems 
with Double Suppixes. — § 24, Formation op Diminutives.— § 25. Com- 
’ ^ POUND Nouns.— § 26, Numerals— Cardinals. — § 27. Numerals — Ordinals. 
— § 28. Other Numerals. 

§ 1. ^Nouns are divided into two classes: those whicli nai3ae 
objects, and are called appellatives, or in the older phraseology 
substantives ; and those %vhich describe the qualities of objects, 
an(J are called attributives, or in the older phraseology adje&i^es. 
Both classes will be considered in this Chapter. ^ 

The noun as employed in Sanskrit contains three divirions^ 
the root, the suffix, and the termination; the root and 
taken together constitute the stem, the whole three co3^^ed 
form the perfect noun fitted for use in speaMng or writing. 

i 
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FOKMATTOK^ OF THE STEM. 


Thus naraBj man,” consists of three parts, nar+a+s^ where 
nar is the root, a the suffix, s the termination ; nar + a = nara 
is the stem. 

The terminations vary with every relation or connexion of 
the noun, and their variations constitute what are called cases. 
In the modern languages the terminations of the Sanskrit noun 
no longer exist in their original form; in some of the seven 
languages no trace of them is perceptible in the singular, and 
only weakened and half-obliterated traces remain in the plural ; 
in hone of the languages are more than slight and doubtful^ 
indications of^their presence still observable. The variations 
of case are expressed in the modern languages by particles * 
placed after the stem, just as in modern European languages 
they are expressed by particles placed before the stem. The 
English declension, fish, of fish, to fish, stands in the same re- 
lation to the Grothic fishs, fisMs, fislca ; and French cJiamp^ de 
champ), d champ, in the same relation to Latin campus, eampu 
campo ; as Hindi nar, nar kd, nar ko, does to Sanskrit naras, 
mrasya, nar&ya. 

The first point then to be considered is the formation of the 
stem, and in this inquiry our attention is entirely concentrated 
on the final syllable dr suffix,^ Wl^n treating, in the First Book, 
of Phonetic Changes, I exhibited, as far as the materials at my 
command permitted, those alterations and corruptions whidh. 
have operated to change the form of the root; and the next 
step is to discuss the processes by which the stem, consisting 
of the combination of root and suffix, has been built up in its 
manifold developments. 

Sanskrit grammarians divide nominal stem's “into tw'o classes. 
They do not admit the possibility of ,a noun being a primitive 
word, derived from nothing else, but hold that all the words 
in their language are derived from verbal roots (called dhdtu), 
by additions and changes of various kinds. The first class, 
therefore, consists of those nouns derived from the dhdtu directly : 
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these they call hridania; the second, of those derived immedi- 
ately from other nouns : these they name iaddhita. I shall use 
for the term ‘^primary stem for taddhita^ "secondary 

stem/^ 

§ 2. Derivation is effected by the addition to the dMtu, or 
root, of certain syllables called pratyaya, or suffix.. These suffixes 
in many cases not merely add a vowel or syllable to the root, 
but also effect some change in the root itself, either by length^- 
ing the vowel, eliding a final consonant, or in some other way. 
In order to indicate the effect the suffix hasten the root, the 
Indian grammarians have prefixed or added to each suffix 
certain letters, which serve as a sort of memoria tecJinica. Thus 
XTT^ " cooking,^^ would be described as that is, derived 

from the root "to cook’^ by the suffix the effect of this 
suffix is principally to add a final ^ to the root, but it also 
lengthens the root-vowel, and this effect is indicated by the 
letter it moreover changes a final palatal into a guttural, 
and this is denoted by the The number of pratyayas is 
very great, the grammarians having multiplied them without 
. stint, in order to give expression to the large mass of minute 
distinctions with which they have encumbered their writings. 
As, however, we are not discussing Sanskrit grammar, but only 
the simpler grammar of its modern descendants, it will not be 
necessary to consider all these suffixes in detail. They may be 
conveniently thrown into groups according to the vowel 
syllables which they actually add to the root, the teohnioal 
letters being referred to only when the distinction which they 
mark is of importance in its bearing on the forms of the spoken 
languages. Among the kridantas or primary stems the Indian 
grammarians include participles and verbal forms of all Muds, 
as well as abstract nouns. It will, however, be more in 
ance with the principles of linguistic science to rese^e the 
consideration of participles and all verbal formation^ till the 
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chapters on the Verb are’ reached^ and to discuss in this place 
merely those suffixes which form substantives and adjectives. 

Suffixes are monosyllabic or dissyllabic. Out of the vast mass 
of suffixes mentioned by the Sanskrit grammarians, many may 
be dismissed as unconnected with the present subject, inasmuch 
as the stems formed by them were 9o formed before the rise 
of the modem languages, and the question of their construction 
is a matter not of modern, but of ancient, grammar. Our seven 
languages took over these words ready made, and, as far as we 
are concerned therefore, they may be regarded as primitive 
words. Only >sufih suffixes will here be introduced as have left 
traces in the speech of the present times ; and if it be necessary 
to speak of certain of them which are of purely Sanskrit use, 
it is merely because of their bearing on phonetic or structural 
processes of recent introduction. 

§ 3. Stems in -a. The nouns of this class are of all three 
genders, and make in the nominative, case of Skr., masc. 
fern, -d, *neut. -am. The s of the masc. nom., however, is not 
permanent ; before a word beginning with a sonant letter, it, 
together with the a of the stem, changes into o. Inasmuch as 
the sonant letters in Sanskrit are* more numerous than the 
surds, the form of the nominative case in -o was much more 
frequently heard than any other ; and the vulgar, who are not 
careful of minute grammatical distinctions, appear even in the 
earliest times to have used the termination in -o to the ex- 
clusion of aU others. Thus Varai^ichi (v. 1) gives it as a 
general rule that o is substituted for 5a (= as), the technical 
name of the nom. sing, ending,, in all words whose base ends 
in a, as mchtikho^ msako^ puriso^ for m/rsAa,s, wishahhaBj pwru- 
shas. He considers that the a of the suffix has been elided, 
though it is more, probable that the whole termination -as 
changed into -a through the intermediate form -aA, the labial 
vowel owing its origin to the involuntary contraction, of the 
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lips during the passing of the soft breathing indicated by .the 
■visarga. In Magadhi Prakrit the nom. is sometimes formed 
in and in Apabhransa in ^u. 

In more recent times two separate sets of stems developed 
themselves out of this a-stem.^ The first probably ended in u 
in all the languages da%n to about the fourteenth century f 
since then it has ended in -a in all hut Sindbi, which still re- 
tains the termination in -u. In old Hindi and Marathi the 
nominative in tc is distinctly traceable, and in the former is 
even lengthened to ^ at the end of a verse where the metre 
requires a long syllable. This is especially idie case in Ttdsi 
Has’s Bamayan, a work which exhibits a wide range of popular 
forms and phrases. Thus we have 

at the ends of rhyming lines for in modern H. 

Sarir, Mr. The second ended in o, which in the 
broad pronunciation of old Hindi sounds au, though the form 
in 0 is often used by the earlier poets; and there is no dis- 
tinction between tbe two : it is merely a matter of manuscripts, 
some using one, some tbe other form. This o softened sub- 
sequently still further into d, in all but Gt. and S., which still 
retain o. 

Concerning the cause of the parallel existence of tlie two 
forms there has hitherto been much doubt. Hr. Trumpp con- 
siders it a mere matter of accident, and thinks tbe presence of 
one form or the other is due to habit and daily usage.^ Dr. 
Hoernle, however, holds, and with justice, that this reasoning 
is insufficient, and would ascribe aU words which exhibit? the 
d =: 0 termination to the forms of nouns with an added 'SR, which 
are extremely common in Prakrit. To this opinion I in the 
main subscribe. I think myself fortunate in this second volume 

^ Eiae Begel scheint bei dieser Sepfiration nioM vorgewalt0t zu babca, 
babe icb bis jetzt iiocb keia^ entdecken koimea, eoadara der 
scbeiat sicb fiir die eine oder andere Endung entscbiedea zu ^ 

n.M.a. YoLxvi.p. isi. 
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to tavo hints from other and better scholars than myself, which 
were wanting when the First Volume was written. 

There is, however, one other possible way of accounting for 
the peculiarity. This is the influence of the accent.^ It is 
vigorously denied by some that the Sanskrit accent has per- 
sisted until modern times; but it ma5^ be urged that the idea 
is a new one, not altogether without support in facts, nor in 
any way d priori impossible, and it is not quite fair to dismiss 
it contemptuously without due consideration.^ The influence of 
the accent is naturally confined to words of the early Tadbhava 
class, namely to IVords which have come down uninterruptedly 
, from those times when Sanskrit was spoken, and whose form 
depends on the ear, not on the eye. This is all that is claimed 
for it; it is not pretended that the Sanskrit accent has been 
preserved in words resuscitated from the written language by 
learned men, centuries after it had ceased to be spoken. 

With these reservations, the reader is invited to examine the 
lists hereinafter given, given not in a spirit of dogmatism, but 
merely because I cannot satisfy myself in rejecting accentual 
influence in them, till I am met by something more convincing 
than sneers ; though in the desire to arrive at the truth, which 
is the only object which these researches can possibly have for 
one in my position, I shall be ready to throw down my weapons 
and acknowledge myself beaten directly I feel myself fairly 
convinced. 

In any case,' w'hether the influence of the accent be admitted' 
or rejected, the collection of words now given will be useful aS 

^ See Vol. L Ch. I. § 6, pp. 17 ff. ' , 

* Unfortunately little is known of the spoken accent in Skr. In the following 
pages, tke rnles laid down in Bopp’sYergleicliendes Accentuationssystem kare been my 
guide j but perhaps since that was written advances have been made by European 
writers. These, in my isolated position in the depths of an Indian province, I hare no 
means of obtaining. I am, however, quite conscious of the unfavourable effect isolation 
has on this, and all other parts of my work, and only wish my critics wbuld hear it 
in mind sometimes. 
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affotding instances of the development of the ~a suffix, whatever 
be thought of the cause of it. Those who hold that the termi- 
nation is due to the Prakrit (and at times also Sanskrit) 
suffix ^ must explain to us why this producing d == o, has 
been so capriciously employed, why, in fact, Skr. "Wlr? ^^lip/’ 
should not have taken a ^ and become Pr. H. 

just as much as, according to them, took ^ and 

became If, as is asserted, all nouns 

might and did take this why do not all nouns of this stem 
end in the moderns in d = o, why do some end in « = ? 

(1), Barytones, — The Sanskrit words in the fdlowing list are 
all accented on the penultimate; they are aU primary steins 
formed by the addition to the verbal root of one or other of 
the simple suffixes, such as 'and .the like : they 

are all therefore fair oases in point. 

Skr. “lip,” Pr. , H. #3, P. ffe, G. f(Z, M. #3, 
O.'^. 

Skr. “ear,” Pr. H. ^ipiT, P- G. M. B. O. S. 

Skr. ‘‘wood,’’ H. WHTj and so m all, but S. 

Skr. ^ “armpit,” Pr. H. qiltf, P. 5|i^, G. M. B. 0. giB3. 

S.^f. 

Skr. “kos,” H. P* the rest 8. 

Skr. irar “ trouble,” H. ir3, P- , M. S. . 

Skr. ^ “moment,” H. 5^, I??!, flpr, the rest sisHir, S. (fern.). 

Skr. “womb,” H. P- a“d M. G. ^TWj S. 

Skr. i||IT “village,” H. '*ITW, G. |41 , M. J( f , B. 0. 'Srr> ®* 

* 

Skr. “ net,” H. WTST, so in all, but G. WI^> WT^. 8. WI^- > 

Skr. “tone,” H. 7fR» so in all, G. BTflll* 8* 

Skr. “ oil ” H. so in all, S. 

Skr. “tooth,” H. SO in all, P* 
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Ste.t^ ** day,” H. f^iT> so in all, s.f^. 

Skr.^^J “country,” H.^^, in the rest S. 

Skr. tnitj “noose,” H. tJTO, Xjftlf, G. and the rest trnT, P. tJTf, 8. < 

Skr. TJiT^ “ploug’hshare;” H. t^T^, an^- so in all, but P. Hcte> 8. 

Skr. “road,” H. ?T?I, Wl’T, in the rest ?nir. 8. TrT]^- 

Skr. ^ “world,” H.^ir (“people”), in therest^T^R.S.^^,^. 

Skr. “bamboo,” nnd so in all, S. (i 

Skr. “banian-tree,” H. so in all, M. 0. eji, S. '^T^. 

Skr. “poSon,” H. f%tl, B. f^iqr. M. G. id. and f%ti, P. | 

, S. and I 

Instances miglit be multiplied to a large extent, but the ‘ I 
above will sufi&ce to show, that the rule holds good in a vast I 
majority of instances, Siudhi having uniformly w, the other 
languages a, though Gfujarati now and then retains u. This j j 
final short a is not pronounced at all in Hindi, Panjabi, Ma- 
rathi, or Gujarati, and very slightly in Bengali and Oriya. ' 
We hear yd/, Mn, tel^ d&nt, and so. on, not j&la\ words of this 
class may, for practical purposes, be regarded as ending in con- 
sonants, except in M, and G., where it is necessary, as will be y 
shown hereafter, to bear in mind the existence of the final rnute ; 

in order to effect the necessary changes of the base in the ] 
oblique cases of the singular. ♦ * 

(2)‘. Oxytones , — The list which follows comprises, like that 
which precedes, none but primary stems formed by simple 
suffixes, as and the like ; but the words which it con- 

tains are all accented on the last syllable, and accordingly it 
will be seen that they all end in the modern languages in 

Skr. «egg,” H. P. tU, B. 0. id., S. M. and / ; 

G. fire exceptions, M, G. 

Skr. '‘worm,” H. and so in all, G. and S, 
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Skr. ^ H. and so in all, G. and S. (In all the 

fem. is more common.) 

Skr. “slave,” H. so in all, G. and S. 

Skr. “dust,” H. (“powder”), so in all, O. and S. ^5^, M, 
and B. also ’gx* ^ 

Skr. ^ » dust,” (“lime”), P. id.^M. ^f^T. B, 0. 

B. also G. and S. ’fWl'- 

Skr. “candle,” H. f^trr, O. B. id., P. M. f^, G. 

S. 

Skr. “flag-,” H. P. id., G. ® 

Skr. “stream,” H. *rMr. and so in all, G, •nSSt. and 8- 

^rrfir. 

Skr. TPX “snake’s hood,” H. tRiirT. M. B. O. id., G. tpfr, S. TBftj (fem.). 

Skr. ^ “young,” H. and so in all, B. G. 

S. 

Skr. spear, 11. ^nf^TTj !?• IMl. 0* G". and S» 

Skr, “brother-in-law,” H. ^aWT, P. M. ^T36T. B. O. B- 

and S. G. also ^rT3^. 

Skr. ^s«I “ shoulder,” H. ^tNT, P. M. 0. B. ?Eim, »• 

8 . ” 

Skr. “post,” H. P- B. 0. «?. 

Skr. ^ “mouse,” H. P- B. id., O. ^^tTT. 

Skr. «ri| “rain,” H. 0. B. M. id., G- -eTTf. 

Tke Hindi in tliis, as in so many other instances, -nadicates 
its right to be considered the leading language of the group, hy 
the fidelity with which it adheres to rule. The other languages 
are less faithful to the long vowel representing the oxytone, than 
they are to the short vowel derived from the barytone st^s, 
Marathi especially diverges in this respect, but the divefgejlce 
is probably due, ‘as will be seen hereafter, to its j»aeSoe in 
modifying the final vowel of the stem in the ohliqae casses. 
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Bopp^s rule^ for stems formed by tbe addition of simple a 
is that they carry the accent on the root -syllable in most cases. 
He excepts, however, a class of abstract stems formed from roots 
in and which allow the accent to sink down to the final 
syllable. They are as follows : 

Skr, “destruction,’^ H. P.%j S. G, %, M. 

Not used in B. and O. except as Tatsama. 

Skr. “heap.” In compounds H. , M. , etc. 

Skr. “victory.” In all or 

Skr. smiling.” Not in use. 

Skr. “horse,” and ^ in the old poets; often with aii 

additional syllahle*^^f^ in Chalid. 

Skr. “buying.” In compounds H. B- G. idly 

p.-msrt, S. tWflBft. 

Skr. Ht “fear," H. B. 0. id., P. S. and M. 

G. 

Skr. ^ “abode.” In the compounds with as below. 

Skr. “temple,” H. P. G. 

Skr. “father-in-law’s house,” H. M. 

Skr. 35RI “ refuge.” In the compound H. P- 

id,y M. B. 0. tu, G. wft, s. wftrft- 

In all these words the inherent weakness of the ^ has led to 
the corruption of the two syllables of tbe Skr. into one in such 
words as d§rd, devdld, while in others it has been practically 
softened into a diphthong in combination with the preceding 
consonant. It may also be conjectured that though the learned 
accentuated the last syllable of stems of this small class, the 
masses did not at any time observe this distinction, but treated 


^ Vergl. Accentuatioussystem, § 115, 
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tliem as barytones, and the jSnal vowel has therefore not been 
preserved. 

There is also a rule of a somewhat intricate character, which 
declares that stems of this form, when simple appellatives, which, 
according to their original meaning, are nouns of agency, bear 
the accent on the last syllable? Under this head are such words as 

river, or the sounder (root ‘‘to sound’’), 
plavdj, “ ship,’’ or the swimmer (root ;![■ “ to float”). 
ehqrd} “ thief,” or the stealer (root “ to steal”). 

hand,” or the maker (root ^ “ to do”), c 
nhdgh£ “ cloud,” or the wetter (root twi “mingere”). 
dee-A “god,” or the shiner (root to shine”). 

It is obvious, however, that nouns of this class may be formed 
to any extent by a little exercise of the imagination. Every 
noun in fact formed by the suflS^xes ach, gkan^ or ap and the 
like, which merely add a vowel to ^the root, might be classed as 
a nomen agentis^ and expected to be an oxytone. There is no 
reason why gdrhhci, “womb,^’ should not be considered as a 
noun of the agent, meaning the container (root “to hold^'), 
or karna, “the ear,^’ as the piercer (root “to pierce^*), or 
vishay “poison,’^ as the pervc^er^ from its action in stealthily 
creeping into the blood (root “to penetrate 5 ^ ^ 

matter of fact the grammarians do so regard them all. The 
rule appears to be too subtle for general practical use, and the 
following list of oxytones of this class, mostly formed with 
which is said specially to form agents, will show that in a 
majority of instances the modern languages have not regarded 
these words as oxytones. 

Skr. ^ “hand,” H. and so in aU, S. 

Skr. “river,” H. 'if^, M. id,, perhaps S. ifit “tube,” but also 

Skr. “cloud,” H. and so in all, S. 

Skr. “ thief,” H. so in ail, S, 
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Skr. “god,” so in all, 8. and’^^. (In Muham* 

madau Sindh it means “a devil.”) ^ '-,fi 

Skr. ^ “gadfly” (the biter), H. 1^, and so in all, S. ^ “the ' I 
bite of an insect or reptile.” 

Skr. ‘‘bridegroom,” (he wbo chooses the wife), H. P. B. 0. fd., 

M. G. ?!•?[;, 8 . ^ 15 . ‘S 

7 

§ 4. Under tMs rule is included a large number of adjectives 
wbicb are oxytone in. Sanskrit, and end with long d or 0 in the 
moderns. It t^ay, however, be observed, that the majority of 
adjectives from a-stems end in or 0 in the masculines, except 
in B. and 0., where the habitual neglect of quantity has led to | 
the final vowel being shortened. The rule therefore hardly I 
covers all the examples, and is perhaps not meant to do so, as ; | 
Bopp merely includes adjectives with the meaning of the present | 
participle. We may suppose that the rule, once .established for • 
this class of adjectives, gradually extended itself to the others | 
also, on account of the facility which the variety of terminations | 
so obtained afforded fitr making the distinctions of gender. In | 
those languages which pay little or no attention to gender, as | 
the Bengali and Oriya, the distinction was not needed, and we , J 
hear in 0. such phrases as bord bkdi, eldest brother, and bord ? 
bkmmi^ eldest sister/® i 

Examples of adjectives — (o') indicates oxytone, (J) barytone /; 
adjectives: 

Skr. (b) “clear, good,” H. P. id., G. S. * 

(“white”), B. O. / 

Skr. ^ ( 0 ) “blind,” H. P. G. M. : 

B. O.^, S.^Vt. 

Skr. ^^ (b) “half,” H. P. G. S. 

M. W 3 B. 0. ^rar, 


J Used as a substantive. 
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Skr. ^ (o) “high,” H. P. T3^, S. G. M. 

B. 0. id. 

• Skr. (i) “black ” H. P. M. e|rr36T. G- WJ3§t, B. ^rra', 

o.^T- 

Skr.^nf (o) “one-eyed,” P- M. ^fiTtSTT. G. S. B. 

^irnrr. o. crttst. 

Skr. (p) “deep,” H. ?rf^, and so in all, O. 

The Tatsama is also in use in all. 

Skr. irre (») “intense,”' H. ^TT3T> P- id., G. ^IT^. M. B. O. ^TTS- 
. Skr. (J) “pale,” H. iflna, P- id., 8. G. iflfr. M. {dimin.) ?rK^T, 
O.^ftTT.B.^ft^. 

Skr. (o) “dense," H. TEtiTT, P. '^Tin. S. G. (many, much), 
M. TEnJI, 0- B. ^5|. 

Skr. ^if3*r (p) “hard, H. 0. B. id., p. , oijT, G* 

M. ^ 15 , 0. B. S. lEfTeT^ 

Skr. W “right” (hand), H. 0. B. TR^- 

Skr. (o) H. M. id., G. S. 

^ B. 0. ^t^T" 

Skr. (o) ‘‘dry ” H. P. G. » M. S. 

O. B. ^T* 

There are yery many other instances. Hindi preserves the 
long vowel which naturally arises from oxytones, and lengthens 
the vowel in many cases in barytones ; in a few Tatsamas liie 
the long vowel is not taken. The accent is thus virtuaEy 
neglected, and in this respect Hindi is followed generally by 

P. S. and O'. Marathi halts between two opinions, sometitnes 
taking the short vowel, sometimes the long ; the latter, however^ 
appears to be the more common of the two, as might be 

in a gender-ridden language like this. More remarks about 
adjectives will be found scattered amongst the various 

^ Beep (colour), strong (infusioa of a Hrug), tMck (elufe), 
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§ 5. The influence of the accent is only claimed for the early 
Tadbhaya class, and it is natural therefore that there should he 
many instances in which it does not apply. Seeing that there * 
are among the late Tadbhavas many which approach closely in 
point of antiquity to the latest of the early Tadbhavas, the line 
is hard to draw. We merely givot examples therefore of these 
exceptions, and wish for explanation as to why, if the stems in 
d-o are due to the addition of that suffix has not been used 
here also. Many of the words now given appear, from their 
phonetic structure, to be early Tadbhavas, as for instance » 
which exhibit^ the Prakrit process of assimilation from 
into and the modern further elimination of the first 

element of the nexus and compensatory lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel. 

(1). Of Sanskrit oxytones which take the short or barytone 
ending in the moderns, the following are some of the more 
prominent examples : 

Skr, ‘^1011,” H. P. id., the rest spell but pronounce sing-h, 

S. both f^^ft and . 

Skr. “bear,” H. G. id., M. P- 8 - O. (rare) 

Skr. ‘'house/' H. and so in all, S. O.-H. M. id. 

Skr. ^ “year," H. and so in all, but S. 

Skr. tlT^ “leaf,” H. (betel), and so in all, S. tTT^- 

Skr. “nature,” H. and so in all (»n^). 

Skr. “slave," H. , and so in all, S. 

Skr. “milk," H. and so in all, S. 

These words are all very common words in constant daily use, 
and as such should, according to the ^ theory, have taken 
that suffix in Prakrit, and consequently end in d-o in the 
moderns. Some of them have an alternative form in d, as 
wMcli has WT “a leaf;” which has and in 
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tlie sense of rain ; ” the meanings of and ’^'^ are secondary 
or restricted, as compared with WT and and they are 

perhaps late Tadbhavas ;n the former, hut early Tadhhayas in 
the latter sense. 

(2), Barytones in Sanskrit,, hut taking the long vowel in the 
moderns, are the followings* 

Skr. « iron,'' H. , P. B. id, but M. G. 0. (O. also , 

Skr. “gold,'' H. P. B. O. id, but M. G. S. 

I cannot find many undoubted examples of this class, and 
even those that do occur do not run through the whole seven 
languages, which seem as a general habit to be more faithful to 
the barytone’ accent, especially in substantives, than they are 
to the oxytone, or, if we accept the ^ theory, to be derived from 
words which did not take the ^ termination, more frequently 
than from those which did. 

§ 6. Stems in -na and '-ana. The former of these is in use 
only in a very small class of words, all of which, with one 


exception, are oxytone 

in Sanskrit. 

The words are' 

yajnd 

from yaj\ 

“ to sacrifice.^’ 

* pramd 

„ ^prachliy 

“ to hsk.” 

yaind 

„ yat. 

“to strive.” 

mknd 

„ mchh^ 

“ to shine.” 

and fern, ydchna 

„ ydch^ 

“to ask.” 

irishna 

„ trkhy 

“ to thirst/^ 


The exception is swdpna from shwap, “to sleep,^^ which, 
however, the grammarians derive by the suflS.x while the 
others are formed by • 

In the .modern languages these words, many of which 
much corrupted, take the under-mentioned forms: 

Skr. ^ “sacrifice,” Old-H. H. WR. -P- M. 

B.o.^rpr, s. ^5- 
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Skr, "effort " H. P. M. G. id., S. 

Skr. "question/^ Not in use, except as a raVe Tatsama. 

Skr.t%^ " shining, light,” H. (“ daw^o fWfWT or 

¥n:, M. s. fiiJTre . t3if»TiT . (The M. and S. are compounds, 

of which the first part represents f^^.) ^ 

Skr. “dream,” Old-H. 5gxfir, P. ^XRn, ^tR^JT, S. 

G. 

In these words the accent is entirely neglected ; strangely the 
only word in which Panjabi and Sindhi exhibit oxytone termi- 
nations is precisely that one which is barytone in Sanskrit. It 
will be more convenient to take the feminines of this and all 
the other -a stems together later on. 

The suffix -ana is one of the most commonly used of all. It 
is of all three genders, and in the large majority of instances is 
barytone, carrying the accent on the root-syllable. A few cases 
exist in which the first syllable of the suffix bears the accent, 
and some in which it is oxytone, but the rule is that they 
should be barytone. 

The masculine contains simple appellatives whose original 
meaning was that *of the agent. They are not much used in 
the modern speech, and when they are, occur as Tatsamas, or 
as very slightly changed Tadbhavas. Being mostly simple 
words with strong consonants, they offer no opportunity for 
phonetic changes, and may therefore, in spite of their identity 
with the Skr. form, be ancient words. I give a short list, as 
there is not much to he learnt from them, beyond the fact, im- 
portant to the present portion of our inquiry, that they take in 
every case the barytone form. 

Skr. (the deiighter), H. and so in all, (Chiefly used 

in poetry, 

Skr. "singer,’" H. and so in all. Chiefly used in poetry. 

Skr. "mirror” (the flatterer), H. and so in all, except S. 
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Skr. (the burner), H. so in all, 

Skr. tooth (the biter), H. :g[^«T, and so in all, except S. Poetic, 

Skr, cT^'tir ‘‘raft” (the crosser), H. and so in all, except 8, Poetic. 

Skr. ^^ray” (the shiner), I-L and so in all, S. 

Skr. “boiled rice” (jhe moistener), H. and so in all, 

except S. Poetic. 

Three adjectives, oxytone : 

Skr. 9irt>it5r ‘‘angry, ” H. (rare). 

Skr. “angry,” H. (rare), S. comes from another 

Stem. 

Skr. “obstructive,"’ H. (rare). 

Far more widely used, and in every sense more important, is 
thh neuter form. Two classes must be Here distinguished : the 
first, simple appellatives, or names of objects or actions ; the 
second, abstract nouns which have the meaning of the perform- 
ance of an action, or the being in a state. The latter are in 
fact the infinitives of verbs. 

The first class is always barytone, both in Sanskrit and the 
moderns, 

Skr. “courtyard,” H. P. B. 0. id., 0.^^, 

S. 

Skr. “goH,” H. so ah but Si 

Skr. “saudahu'ood,” H. iu all, B. 

Skr. “life,” H. so in all, P. S. 

Skr. “song,” H. 'STT^j so in all. ^ 

Skr. “batii,” H. Wr^r. ^€*IT*r, P. B. 0. id., G. and 

M. ^ffnr, -smiir. s- 

Skr. •ifJr.r “eye,” H. so in all, (masc. pi.), S, 5^, 

Skr. “ memory,”' H. , so in oH- • 

Skr. “rolling pin,” H. so in all, O. 
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Ite second class consists of words which, though simple nouns, 
and as snch regularly declined, perform nevertheless in four out 
of the seven languages the functions of an infinitive. 

Thus from Skr. “the act of doing,” H. “to do,” P. 

It is unnecessary to multiply instances, as every verb in each 
of these languages forms its infinitive in this way, absolutely 
without exception. In Bengali and Oriya the form exists, but 
simply as aU' abstract noun, almost entirely restricted to gram- 
matical and other works. The real every-day infinitives of 
those languages are formed in a different way. Gujarati also 
wants this form. 

In Sanskrit the formations of this class are regularly barytone, 
and accentuate the root. In M. and S. they ar,e also barytone, 
but in H. and P. they take the long vowel. It does not appear, 
however, that this is a regular exception. In old Hindi the 
infinitive of this class — I say '^of this class” because there is 
another infinitive in ^ — ends always in the short vowel. For 
example, Chand (A.n. 1200) uses the phrases: (in 

order) to seize the victory,” “having plotted to 

bind,” a warrior terrible in the tug of 

war.” In the modern idiom we should have ^X^ 
and respectively. This consonan tally terminated form, 

or rather (as it is pronounced in poetry) this form ending in 
short a, is used by the poets as far down as the middle of the 
seventeenth century. Gambhir Bai {circa 1650) has ^ 
“ (that) no one might he able to touch.” TuM Das 
(1600) employs this form regularly in his Bamayan, e.y. X^^^^X 
^^the keepers then began to forbid (them),” 
Sundara Kdnd, 60, 15. From BhaktamWa (1630) ; 

^^he ran to heg.” I have only picked out an instance or 
two at random, as the practice is universal. 

It will be more appropriate to discuss this matter at full 
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leagtk tmder tlie Yerb> and I tlierefore content myself We 
with, saying that the long vowel appears not to be in any way 
whatever due to the accent, but to have arisen from the influence 
of the anuswara (see Yol. I. § 65), by which haranam became 
first then and lastly harn&. In M, the 

infinitive is still neuter, ancf it is masculine in the H. P. and S. 
merely because those languages have lost the neuter, and only 
retain the other two genders.^ 

This infinitive is also in certain phrarses used as a simple 
noun, as in Hindi literally ^HaHng and 

giving,^^ but idiomatically expressing the state ""of one’s loan 
account with a banker or money-lender; g™ 

and to receive,” idiomatically the outstanding assets and lia- 
bilities of a mercantile concern. In Sindhi, words of this class 
sometimes take the form in o, as 

“'a debt/^f^^^nirt ^'ar^ and credits 

(but “to give’O- 

embroidery” (lit, ‘‘filling up,” “to fill”), 
betrothal” (^1^^ “to ask for”). 

In these cases the Y inserted before the termination is 
inorganic, and merely due to the preference of Sindhi for' that 
sound (Yol. I. ^ 32). In Hindi and the other languages, nouns 
of this kind are more generally feminine, and so also in Sindhi ; 
in Marathi and Panjabi also the fern, form is more usual. Thus 

Sindhi “saying,” verb “to say.” 

» “ going,” verb “to go.” 

And with short i — 

Sindhi “ swallowing,” verb “ swallow.” 

1 Hoernle in a recent article in J oum. As. Soc. Eengal, 1873, vol. xiii. 
contends for tlie deriyation of those infinitives troiu Thr. karoTi^fyamj etc., orcrlCcUng 
the intermediate forms of the mediaeval poets, which militate strongly Ins 

conjecture. 
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Wteu added to causal verts, this suffix, whicli tteu takes 
also the form ani, is used to express the idea of the cost of 
doing, or wg-ges for doing, an act ; as 

Sindhi porterage,^’ verb ‘‘to cause to carry.*’ 

grazing fees,” verb to cause to graze.” 

cost of washing,” verb cause to wash.” 

Hindi has words of this class, as “betrothal/^ 

woof/^ lading, but more frequently as consonantally 

terminated masculines, as “ feeding and protecting,’* 

maintenance.’^ Marathi is perhaps the richest of aU. the 
languages in words of this formation. It is, however, as will 
be seen from the following examples, very capricious in its use 
of such words, sometimes using a masc. in '^T^ at others fern, in 
llH' or W, or neut. in W or 

Verb “to stop,” '^r§WT (^/i.)»aslipof bamboo to fasten a door with. 

(/.) I a slip of bamboo to strengthen the 
(w.) 3 " edge of a winnowing-basket. 

Verb “ to bind,” (/.), ligature. 

VerbW^'* to cut,” wwK/.)> a cutting or reaping, i.e, the quantity 

♦ 

cut at one time. 

Verb “ to take out,” (/.), removal of crops from a field. 

„ „ («.), a pitcher to draw water from a 

well with. 

Verb » to dig,” (/.), a digging. 

Verb stir,” («•), a sifting, the quantity sifted at one 

time. 

„ ^dbUiT 0^*0 ) a stick for stirring grain while it 
(«.) j is being parched. 

§ 7. The next class ot' -a steins is that in which the final 
letter is preceded by a semivowel, as ya, ra, la, va. Of these 
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ya is cMefly used in Taddhitas or secondary steins; there are 
only a few primaries’, which, being feminine, will be treated 
separately. 

(1). Stems in ra are of two kinds, those in which the suffix 
is joined immediately to the root, and those where a joining 
vowel intervenes; Both kinds are for the most part oxytone 
in Sanskrit, and the accent is lost by the rejection of the 
last letter of the nexus ; the whole suffix thus ordinarily dis- 
appearing. 

(a). Examples of words where the suffix is joined immediately 
to the root — 

Skr. {o) « cloud, M. O. S. In the rest 

Tatsama. 

Skr. Ism (o) mango,” H. P. id., B. O, 

G. (the tree), M. S. • 

Skr. (o) “ otter,” H. P. gftl. M. G. B. O. 

Skr. (o) “ moon,” H. ^1^, and so in all ; but P. S. 

Skr. ^ (b) “vulture,” H. faFf, P. id., M. G. arU. 

S.fai^, B. 0. not used, 

Skr. («) “copper,” H. eri^TT, P- id. and O. id.,.B. <rWT. 

G. cTtf , M. ntt, S. 3Wt. 

Skr. an"5r (") “ tiger,” H. '^T^, and so in. all, S. . 

Skr. (o) “ ocean,” H. 

^kr. ^ (o) “ Sudra,” H. In the rest Tatsama. 

Only two of tliese words take the long -d, and of these 'dl4T 
may be derived from the Sanskrit form which would lose 

the and the two vowels would coalesce into a long vowd^ h» 
will be shown hereafter. ^s[I ''^8® probably regarded w att 
adjective. in M. is fern., the change of gender aeoounia for 

the long vowel. 
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(^). Examples of words wliere tlie suffix is joined to the root 
by a joining vowel— 

Skr. («) “ chowry,” H. ’ffT> P- G. M. id., 

0. B. S. 

Skr. (^) « frog,” H. P- S. 

Skr. (o) “ husband’s younger brother,” H. j P- M~ id., G. , 

B. O. S. 

Skr. ^argjC («) “dhatura tree,” H, W?;T> P- B. M. id., G. S. 

Skr, (o) “jujube/^ H. %, P. idL, M, G. B. 0. 

(o) «bee,’^ IL P. id,y 0, M. ^ 

s. 

Skr. irf^ (o) « temple,” JH. and in all. 

Skr‘ (o) "^goat,” H. id., 0. ^W\. O. S. 

but M. 

Skr. ^^X W “father-in-law,” H, P- S, M. 

WCI, B. 0. . 

There is not much uniformity irr this list. Sanskrit oxytones 
end in the short vowel in Hindi and the rest ;i and the one 
barytone is in P. S. M. and G-. terminated by the long vowel, 
though the others keep the short voweL Under the head of 
nouns in ^ will he found an attempt to explain a good deal of 
this diserepancy. My method of reasoning does not admit of 
the usual slipshod way of accounting for the difficulty by setting 
it down to caprice or ^"lawless licence/^ There is a reason 
for everything in this world, if we can only find it out ; and 
if we cannot find it out, it is only honest to say so, and not 
to try and cover our ignorance by saying there is no, law* 
Some words of wide daily use have all sorts of forms; if we 
knew more about the subject, we should he able to give a reason 
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for all of tlieni : perhaps some day we or our descendauts may 
be able to do so, For instance, the word (oxytone) 
wheel, has the following long list of forms in modern times. 

H, “ cart-wheel W’C. (a miU-stone); 

P- WC. 

G. ’qr^, ’gr^. 

M.’^; ’q^; 'q^7. 'qiR; 

0. ’q^, 'qqrgr. ■qqi'^ ; ^"qrerT. ^qqiT. 'q^. ^ ; ’qrqi- 

B. ^qrqi, ^qr^BT , ^rq?^- 

All these may be undoubtedly accounted for by special rales. 
Tbeir significations are very various, all resting on and derived 
from tbe primary idea of roundness. To enter into a detailed 
examination of all of tbem would take too mucb time and space. 
I therefore pass on to tbe ne;^t form, 

(2). Stems in la. Many noms ending in do not come 
ilnder this bead, because tbe I is part of tbe root, qqqfj 
qr^j WTqr and others, which are to be considered as formed by 
pratyayas leaving a only. Of those which are really formed by 
the sntfix la, tbe following are some of tbe commonest 
(a). Substantives. 

Skr. (d) “lotus,” H. P. ^qq, M. G. qpR35, 0. irf, B. 

Skr. qiqq (o) “blanket,” H. qfjqq, qqq, P- G. 

wras, qrRait. m. qrfqaeT. o. q^naB, b. qww.qiit. »• 
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Slir. cR^ (o) “mouthful,” H. G-. 

M. B. 0. 

Skr. (d) “ plantain,” H. ^^rX. P- 0. id., S. FfifFT^t, G. %35, %X:, 
M.”^, B. igR^T, 

Skr. (o) “earring,” H. p. S. G. '^36, 

M. B. 0. 

Skr. (o) “koil,” H. P. S. B. id., G. i^TSiaB. M. 

O. 

Skr. firccr^ (i) “pipal-tree,” H. P. B. ttlTCrqT, O. fxptigB,^ 

M. id., G. ftpCM, S. 

Skr. (5) “ circle,” H. 3t^, and so in all, M. G. O. also 

Skr. (o) “pair,” H. m^l^, P. G. B. id., 0. ^»l3o. M. ^35T. 

^®lcte> ^ofcBT (twin, adj,), (twins, «.».), ^3^, 

Skr. (o) “chain,” H. ^fqrC- P- S. id., 

G. B-NI35, M. id. and B. flJSfiqr, 0. t^BR3o. 

((8). Adjectives. 

Skr. (o) “tremulous,” H. ^TT^j P- S. 

, G. ’^’^35, M. B. O. 

Skr. (o) ‘‘loose, ” H. P- ftiT. s- 1%^. G- 

M. ft?!, 0. t^qiT, B. id. “ 

Skr. (o) “cold,” H. ^(1^1, 

M. •sftfraB, o. id., B, ’sltXT^- 

In the case of adjectives, the Tatsama form does not take the 
long vowel, while the Tadhhava forms do to a great extent* 
This confirms the general theory. Tatsamas resuscitated after 
the Sanskrit language had ceased to he spoken would naturally 
not foUow the accent. 

^ Chiefly used in the sense of rinsing the mouth with water after eating. 

* The Oriyas probably borrowed this word from the Marathas, as it is only found 
in the names of a few places, probably founded during the Maratha rule. The Oyiyas 
generally use or from 
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(3). The suffix m is employed to form hoth, adjectives and 
substantives. It is not of common use. Examples : 

Skr. (S) “ horse,” only used rarely as a Tatsama. 

skr. irr^ (o) “ side,” s. m. xrre^r. 

Skr. (i) “ bel-tree,” H. B. M. O. id. 

Skr. Tlfl (i) “ ripe,” H. tUfT. P. M. O. id., also fqqST , S. G. , 

B. trrgiT. 

Skr. “eastern, former,” H. Xfl in the rest tf^, 8. tj^. 

Skr. « all,” H. B. id., 0. P. S. 

tn’^y as a substantive, bas descendants only in M, and S, ; 
but in tbe locative case it forms an adverb of place, xn^ 

near/^ in all tbe languages. As, however, we are discussing 
tbe formation of tbe stem with especial reference to its ter- 
mination, tbis adverb does not concern us bere. In tbe case of 
so familiar a word as ^ ^^all,’^ many irregularities might be 
expected to have crept in ; thus we have tbe barytone as 
well as tbe oxytone wtTJf the latter by tbe rejection of tbe 
Cband uses an oblique singular which would point to a nom. 

if we could place any reliance on so rude an author. Tbe 
final vowel is, however, often merely inserted to eke out tbe 
metre ; as in tbe hymn to Q-anesb (i. 27, 26) : 

I ^ II 

Before all affairs, tby name is prefixed.’^ 

Here tbe metre is Cbbdnda-virdja : 

U““ I "“U I II 1 I ¥ 

§ 8. Tbe suffix ma forms adjectives, and masc. and, nenf. 
substantives. It is generally oxytone, though there is ali^ i 

^ 1 This constant nse of sMai in Chand may he nothing more than n 
the nom. pi. of Skr. sarvve. 
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class o£ appeUatiyes wMcli carry the tone on the root-syllable. , 
Examples : 

Skr. (5) “mud,” H. 'efiT^, G. O. Wpi. 

B. ^RT^. 

Skr. TCm (i) “village” H. G. iriTf. M. irt^, 

B. 0. Tff. 

Skr. TET^ (o) “ heat ” H. M. 0. B. id. 

. Skr. (d) “ tree,” H. , aud so in all. 

v*'" "O' 

Skr. ^57 (») “ smoke,” H. P. id., S. iTT) M. G. B. tinErf . 

<SS Os N* 

o. 

Cs 

Skr. tslTf (5) "justice,” H. 'Cl'^TT, and so in all. 

Skr. 'qr^C'^) ‘‘left-hand” H. P. G. M. 

B. 0. id. and 

Skr. (o) snow,” H. M. In the rest Tatsama. 

Skr. (^) - gold,” Old-I-L 'I, l^r. 

Tkere are not many examples of this suffix. In most of them, 
where not still in the Tatsama form, the weakness of the IT, 
which passes into ^ preceded hy anuswara, has caused the loss 
of the final syllahle to be yery common. In many cases the ^ 
has itself disappeared, leaving ^nly the anuswara; and in 
etc., even the anuswara is lost. 

§ 9. The suffix ka is of very frequent use in Sanskrit, and in 
the modern languages its use is extremely common. It branches 
out into many different classes, and its discussion is embarrassed 
by the fact that it is employed both as a primary and a 
secondary suffix. We are not directly concerned, however, 
with the minute distinctions which Sanskrit grammarians find 
necessary ; for our purpose it suffices to take the Sanskrit noun 
as it stands, without troubling ourselves to inquire whether it 
be formed by adding the suffix to a verb, or to another noun. 
As regards the modern languages, some of the classes of this 
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suffix whicli are regarded in Sanskrit as secondary are perfectly 
primary, and may* be so treated witbout any loss of clearness. 

Ka is generally joined to the root by a vowel, and the termi- 
nations most in use in forming nouns which have lived on to 
the present day are aha, ika, uka, &ka, and &ka. 

Whatever may be the Strict philological theory as to the 
origin of this ka, in practice there can be no doubt that its 
meaning is primarily that of the doer/’ It may perhaps be 
•supposed to be a shortened form from the root kar, ^^to do^^’ but 
this is a matter of Sanskrit philology, into which it is needless 
here to inquire. Starting from this point, however, the mean- 
ing, like all meanings in all languages, widens out and loses 
in distinctness as it goes on. A fourfold division may he de- 
tected, which has this advantage, that it subsists in the lan- 
guages of the present day as clearly as in Sanskrit and the 
Prakrits. If it be found in Sanskrit, it will of course be also 
found in the Prakrits, as the latter are the mere apes of the 
former, having no independent ideas of their own ; or perhaps 
ib would be fairer to say of them, that they are identical with 
Sanskrit in so far as they are the popular side of that ancient 
Aryan speech of which Sanskrit is the learned and literary side 
only. It is not till we com© to the Indian rmaissance in the 
twelfth century that we find the popular dialects poss^sing any 
originality, and striking out for themselves forms which are 
something more than mere colloquial and phonetic corruptions 
of Sanskrit. When they do begin to do so, they often leave 
the ancient path and go into ground where it is difficult to 
follow them, or account for the origins of their forms. Wh^ 
therefore they do carry on an ancient system into modem 
it is a fact to be laid hold of and brought to the fore. j ; 

The fourfold division which I make is, then, as follow# 5 

(1) . Words which mean purely and simply ^Hhe ^ 

‘‘doer,” xn^ “ cooker,” giver,” writer.” 

(2) . Words in which the sense Of ^‘the dc^” is (mly to be 
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detected metaphorically.: as road/^ Le, that -which 

goes on and on; which 

shines or glances ; xn^ ?.e. that which purifies ; cpFra 

‘^asthma/’ ie. that which chokes. This class includes words 
which are derived from intransitive verbs, and those in which a 
passive sense must he substituted *f or that of the agent: as 
f^r^cR “leopard/^ i.e, the spotted animal; pit/^ i.e, 

that which is dug; ^^lotus/^ Le. that which blooms; 
‘^birth/^ 2 ,e, the act of being born, 

(3) . Words which have entirely lost all idea of agency, if in- 
deed they ever had it, and have become pure appellatives : as 

^^an army,’^ which, if it ever had the idea of ^^the encom- 
passer,"'^ from the root c|f^ ^"to surround,^^ had lost it long 
before the times to which we can look back ; a wolf,^^ for 
which we have only a dubious verbal root “ to mizOy' which 
looks as if invented for the occasion ; hell,^’ 

wovld” 

(4) . Words in which the suffix has no meaning at all, but is 

merely added for metrical purposes, or to avoid the intricacies 
of declension. This is a very numerous class, and we have 
side by side two forms, one with the suffix, the other without 
it : as and '' waist,'^ and '' box,'' 

and ''black," and "ball," and 

"net," and 'Hhread," and hundreds of others. It 

may almost be said that this suffix may be added at will to any 
Sanskrit noun, and in fact it would be allowable for any one 
who was composing or translating into that language to add the 
suffix to any noun he pleased, and authority would no doubt be 
found for any individual word in the vast stores of classical. 
Sanskrit writings. 

In the modern languages^ although the same shades of mean- 
ing can easily be traced, yet as our business is rather with form 
than meaning, ifc will be more convenient to exhibit the various 
details of this large and important class according to its forms, 
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alluding to tlie meaning of the words only where they are in 
any way essential to the clear perception of the subject. 

(1). has two forms. — (a). In Tatsamas it retains the k 
\v^ith the masculine gender, and with the sense in general of the 
agent, as in ''a doer,'' “a taker," ''a taker." 

In Tadbhavas there is a numerous group of interesting words, 
which have come to us through the Prakrit, by yirtue of the 
rule laid down in Book I. § 53 (3) and § 54. A single conso- 
nant in the middle of a word would be elided by that rule, and 
the termination aJcah becomes thus ao. In the moderns the a 
drops out and the o is retained in G*. and S., hut changed to d 
in the others. Thus we get the following : 

Skr. ‘‘emblic myrobalan,” Pr. H. P. 

W’SraoT. M. ^^3oT. B. 

Skr. W5R “ thorn,” Pr. H. '^ZT, P- M. Wt^T. 

B. id., 0. G. SRtit. S. 

Skr. “ horse,” Pr. , H . , P. M. B. 0. irf., S. G. . 

Skr. “leopard,” H. P- M. B. O. U., G. 

S. and 

Skr. Tl^iR “description,” Pr. TTI^, H. wr. P- id., M. trrn. B. 0. 
id., G. S. Wt- 

Skr. “book,” Pr. H. TJtVTT, and so in all. Thefem. 

is however more common. 

Skr. “ hire,” H. 3fRT, B. 0. id., P. STTST, 8- 

Skr. “head,” Pr. H. B. M. id., P. ^n^TT. 8. 

0. wr- 

Skr. “ tumour,” Pr. H. , B. 0. P. id. 

Sindhi uses tins affix, wliich in tiat language natoj^y 
results in o, as descriptive of trades or occupations. Jr^Baiif 
gives as examples the following, formed by Sindhi ohf of its 
own modern materials : 
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carpenter/^ verb to cut/^ 

‘‘sawyer/’ to split/’ 

“diver/’ » to dive/’ 

“seeker,” •> to seek/” 

In M. is irregular, having '¥n^ (/^^O 
also O'. and ;ira instead of from 'JTOcR. M. has also 

\» , \i> * , 

contrary to rule from hut also which, as 

will he shown hereafter, is from a Skr. fern, form 
The feminines of the form in aka always end in Skr, in ikd, 
e,g, hdlaka, ^^boy,’^ b&Ukd, ^^girl/^ The comparative neglect by 
M. of the long & is possibly due to the fact that masc. nouns 
ending in short a, i.e. a mute, in that language, change the a\>od 
in the oblique cases ; thus from ’Efx; a house, tnj of a 
house, ^^to a house,^^ so that the distinction between 
this class of nouns and that which ends in long 4 exists only in 
the nominative, and is thus of comparatively rare occurrence. 

Here also it may be admitted that, as the suffix ^ may be 
added at will to all nouns in Prakrit, it is probable that many 
of the nouns ending in long 4 or (?, which I have held to be 
derived from Skr. oxy tones, do in reality owe their final long 
Vowel to the fact that the word fijnm which they are derived 
had in popular, though not in classical usage, a ^ tacked on 
to it. This would account for Sanskrit barytones like , 
^1^, becoming ^Xfnr, with long 4. The difficulty, as 

abeady mentioned, is the existence of am/ nouns in a-w ; if ka 
is added to all nouns of the ^j:-stem, why do not all end in d-o?^ 

(/8). The suffix appears also in a great many words of 
apparently modern origin, as ,well as in a few which can be 
traced back to Sanskrit, most of which are feminine. 

^ This view is talcen, as I liave stated above, by Prof, Hoornle of Benares, in 
Jonrn. As, Soc. Bengal, vol. xli. 154. Tbe learned writer is not disposed to 
admit with me tbe influence of tbe accent at all. There is, however, not only much 
that is difficult to understand in that essay, but much that requires further proof. 
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Some of tjbese are pure appellatives, and if derived from 
Sanskrit feminines, all of 'wHcli end in they must have 

lost the final long d, and changed the i into a, neither of which 
processes indeed are without a parallel, though it seems un-,,, 
necessary to suppose that they have taken place here. Examples 
of sunh words are — 

“ a road” (/), P. M. B. 0. id,, G. 

H. “ a gate” (m.), and so in all except S. 

^ (/•)? and so in all but S. O. writes 

We find in Sanskrit and ''a road/-’ as well as 

from a form of which, or from by change of 

the semivowel into the media, this word may have been derived, 
like all the neuters of its class (see VoL I. § 80), is a 
. formation from the root “to split, “to open,^^ though we 
‘ cannot point to any actually used Sanskrit word from which to 
derive it. is quite a modem word from the verb 

concerning the origin of which see Yoh I. p. 179. 

Now comes a long string of words, all feminine, which 
express noises, pains, violent actions, and are like our words 
buzz, thump, crack, hang, jingle, tingle, and the like. It is almost 
impossible to do more in any df these cases than refer the word 
' in a general way hack to some Sanskrit root. The majority of 
them are in all probability onomatopoetic. As the same words do 
not opcur in all the languages, I give each language separately, 
and add that every one of these words has its v,erb with tfie 
same meaning. I give the verb in the first few examples to 
show how it is formed, the reader can supply the rest fer 
himself. 

RindL “stoppage*" ‘‘to be stopped,” “to 

restrain), “pain” “to ache"*), “crash** 

‘‘to crash,** “to fall with a crash**), “sprain,” “dang,” 

“pit-a-pat,*" “drunkenness,” “reeling,” ^ 
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{ 

Wi'^> all i»ea“ “glitter,” “flashJ 

ing,” “crack,” “snap,” “start,” U^eJi “jerk,” 

I J 

wrangling’,'^ qnarrellhig,^’ twinge,” ‘‘harsh sound,’? * 

i 

“ ci'unch,” ‘‘ throb,” “ drip,” “ ache, ” “ amazement,' ^ 

sob,” “ treinbling,^!,’ “rolling,” “wallowing,”-^ 

“ glare,” '' flutter,” “ twitter,” starting,” “flash,” 

“ogle,” “bound,” “spring,” )5f'2cR “hanging,” “ dangling,” 

“flash,” “bound,” ‘fgush,” “bursting,” “flash,” 

“ tapering.” 

Panjabi, Many of* the same words as Hindi, as oR^c|i> 

also ; and some words 

of its own, as “filth,” “scum,” 'f^'^oB “pus,” “mucus 

“wink,” 'yt’2^ ‘^jugglery,” “ hocus-pocus,” “ crouching,” “skulk- 
ing,” “fear,” “dread,” “creaking” (of shoes), “fond- 

ness,” “ petting,” and others. 

Sindhi docs not exhibit many words of this form, owing* to its invariable 
rule of making all its words end in a vowel. Examples are (/.) 

“lustre,” “caprice,” “ wliim,” and a few others agreeing with 

Hindi, as etc. ; but Sindhi, as will be shown hereafter, 

has another form for words of this clas£ 

Marathi has " glitter,” “bang I” “ crash !” “ shock,” 

“ copiousness,” “ liking,” “taste for a thing,” “blow,” 

“twinge,” 3??^ “jingle,” and “handful,” 

“a dab,” or “mass of mud, a splinter,” together with some 

of those that occur in Hindi. 

Gujarathi is, like Sindhi, not very partial to this form. Instances are 
“strut,” “swagger,” “sob,” “shock,” Z^IpR “slur,” 

“ blot,” “ glitter,” ^35^ and ^efi “glitter.” 

Ori^a and Bengali have mostly the same words as Hindi, which need 
*not be repeated. 
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From tlie al)Ove lists have heen excluded words of OTTYrilflr 
I form, in which the ^ is orgauic, or a part of the root, as 
1 staring, ''shove,"' "puff," ^ "piece," "hind- 
].rance/^ But under this head com© miscellaneous words lilge 
(m,) " square" (in all the languages), which is probably 
from Skr. The 3. " starting," as in 

"to start up" (as a man suddenly aroused from deep), is, it 
would seem, contracted from a shortened form of Sanskrit 

u surprise." 

AR these words being in form identical with the root of the 
verb, are most usually employed to form compound verbs with 
the addition of or other semi-auxiliaries, 

especially in Hindi, as it remained hanging," 

^'the horse started (from fear)," f^T 

" he dashed it against (the ground)." It is doubtful, therefore, 
whether in many cases they should not be rather considered as 
a part of the verb, than as nouns, 

Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi, and to a less extent the other 
languages too, use also a closely allied form of this suffix, in 
which the final vowel is long, M or Jw. In many cases both 
forms exist, as in H. and G. and In 

Sindhi this form is the favourite, and is used almost to ti£^e 
exclusion of the other in Examples in that language are 
the following : • , 

" fear,” « dread,” " retcbicg,” " care,” » anxiety,” 

“ crack,” “ crash,” « thunderpeal,” " rattling,” “ pattering,” 

id., '' rumbling,” “ rub,” " fondness,” "twste,” 

" burst,” " blast,” " gust,” id., " puff ” " bod- 
ing,” "bubbling,” "trembling,” "rumbling,” "gurgling” 

“ quivering,” " shivering,” " rustling,” " bubbling.” 


' The other languages have also this form. Thus 
te wen as. ^.SR, IpRiT and and ' ' It 

is not necessary to give detailed examples, as _in"pc^ula^ and 
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Tutgar words like tkese no yory strict canon is observed ; some- 
times one form is used, sometimes the other. In 0. and B. the 
form in ^ is most common. 

(2). The suf&x ^ follows the analogy of *^1^. In Tatsamas 
it retains the in Tadbbavas the ^ goes out. Here, however, 
it is not left in the same condition as because the dis- 
appearance of the ^ brings into contact i and o, and later i+d. 
In the case of aka, the result of the elision of k was a + o and 
a + djiu both of which cases the short a was easily absorbed by 
the) long vowel i, however, resists absorption, not being homo- 
geneous with the vowel following. What we reaUy get is a 
double set of forms, of which one ends in long i the other in 
or ^T. 

Taking first the form in t;, we are met by the difiiculty that 
more than one Sanskrit termination results in at least in 
H. P. B. and 0. For instance, there is the form as in 

Skr. which is in all tn^ or xnnft; and again, Skr. 

in modern or ; as well 

as Skr. itself. Further, it must be observed that the suffix 
is in most cases a secondary suffix, so that a notice of it 
Would hardly come in here. The cases I shall now give are 
chiefly from the Skr. fern. which, as mentioned above, 

belongs really to the series. 

The best example of a bond-fide primary word of this form is 
the following : 

Skr.^ftf^ "pearl,” Pr. (m.), M. (n.y In all 

the rest (m.). 

In M. the anuswara is a retention of the neuter form in 
Prakrit. 

The following are from feminines in ' 

Skr. Ttfw “fly.” H. p. (/.). O. B. M. 

G. TRT^, S. 
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Skr. “earth,” H. P. G. id., M. ^nwt, 0. B. ?n- 

-i\, S. 

Skr. ^4ifi<*T “cucumber,” H. and so with slight phonetic 

variations, but with final f, in all. 

Skr. “key,” H. B. i|^, P. S. M. G. 0. 

Skr. “ chalk,” H. and so in all, but 0. tif%. 

Skr. “ beard,” H. G. p- s. M. 

o. ^Tf^. B- 

Skr. “ rapeseed,” H. tft^, M. W^gTT. 

Here we may introduce a group of Marathi agents and 
adjectives, which, as derived from Tadbhava verbs, are primary, 
and appear to have originated from Sanskrit nouns in ika, by 
rejecting the k and hardening i into y. Such are — 

a borrower,” verb to extract.” 

?§T2n“ “ laborious,” „ “ to work ” 

scraper, ” » “ to scrape.” 

“jeweller,” „ “ to set jewels,” 

prying,” ^ to pry.” 

In many of tliese tlie alternative form in long i is found, as 
etc., and in some cases the latter is the only form 
in use, as owner of a field'' (Skr. ^f^), from ^ ‘'a 

field" (Skr. t^). 

We may now dismiss ika till we come to the secondary 
formations to which it more properly belongs. 

(3), is exactly sknilar to and but its variooiF 
forms can he traced with greater accuracy^ as the vowel is Bbl 
so easily confounded with other suffixes. 

(a). The full form uka is retained only in Tatsamas. 

(/9). The k is rejected, together with the vowel wB&h Mows 
it, and the u lengthened in compensation. Words of feis ola^ 
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liave almost always tlie sense of tte agent, either direct or only 
Tery slightly metaphorical. Instances are the following : 

Hindi destroyer,” verb “ to destroy.” 

“spilier.” „ “ to cause to descend,” P* 

but in sense of ‘^degraded,” 
M, id, ** a passenger.” 
cutter” „ “to cut.” 

Wr^ “ eater,” „ « to eat,” P. S. M. id,, G. 

(adjective) “ destructive,” 

„ player,” „ %5|?rT “ to play.” 

„ “watcher,” „ — [Skr. 11^. watch”], 

p- 

„ aiT^“fighter,” ‘‘beater, ” » HTX:'®IT “ to strike,” P. 8. id., G. 

(adjective). 

“caller,” “robber,”,, ■!5TS|i^l“toshout,”P.id.,O.B.^^r*. 

Vjt 

» “pusher,” “shover,” “ to shove,” P. id. 

Ov 

” ascetic,” “ one who 1 “ to shave,” P. id. “ a child 

shaves his head,” „ ) whose head has been shaved for 

the first time.*’ ‘ 

„ wrestler,” „ “to pull,” P, id. 

,, “waker,” „ “ to wake,” P. id. 

>» “ xnetal caster,” „ igT^'in “ to cast metals,” P. id. 

Ox 

„ f^nrrs “ spoiler,” „ “ to spoil,” p. id. 

Os 

sweeper,” “broom,” “to sweep,” and so in all. 

c^ 

In addition to the words noted above, Panjabi has also tix® 
“ tearer,” Trpg:g'“ reader,” ^'||^“prover,” “trier,” dipper,” 

^ J^dH is a rural form of (dacoit). The word is derived from the verb “to 

shout/’ because the dacoits always shout and call out at the entrance of the village they 
are about to plunder, whereby all the inhabitants, being terrified, hide in their houses, 
and the dacoits, who are generally quite as afraid of the villagers as the villagers of 
them, con plunder the house they select without opposition. 
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“ adulterer/^ lasting/^ from xn^tUT “to tear/’ 

'Ho read/’ “to test/’ “to be immersed/’ 

“to abduct/’ "seduce” (Skr, t^RTpIT “to 

endure” (Skr. in tbe sense of not + destruction). In some 

of tbese^ as radical Yowel is lengthened, 

or even gunatized, a practice of which more examples will 
be shown under the Verb. 

From the habitual omission of the Grujaratis to distinguish 
between short and long it comes to pass that it is almost 
impossible to tell which of the words endirlg in u should cor- 
rectly be written with long iib. As each word must be considered 
on its own merits, the dictionary is the fit place for the dis- 
cussion, ^3<TT^> should probably be written with 

but in many others the point is doubtful. The difficulty 
is increased by the fact of the existence of the pratyaya u in 
Skr., which also has the sense of the agent, so that in a language 
which does not distinguish between ‘the long and the short 
vowel, it becomes impossible to say whether we are dealing with 
n, or uka, or uka. The following list exhibits the most common 
words of the class : ^ 



Verb “to eaV" # 

„ ’jnf “tosing/^ 

to wander, 
^ir^“ to spend,” 

» to understand,” 

.. “ to sweep,” 

to wander," 


eater.^^ 

“ singer.” 

" wanderer.” 
“ spender.” 

“intelligent.” 
“ cultivator,” 
broom.” 
“wanderer.” 


1 For this list I have to thank the Rev. I. V. Taylor, of Ahmadahad, an a^Joom- 
pltshed G-njaxati scholar, and author of an excellent grammar of that langu^e, pub- 
lished at the Irish. Mission Press, Sxirat, 1868. It is imfortonat^y written in 
Gujarati, so that one is expected to know the language in orte to lea^ai it 1 
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Verb eS^ “to do,” “doer.” 

» ?=R:f“tofiU,” “filler.” 


Of these ^TT?} are probably formed with u, and 

the rest with uha. The word 5^^ is a hybrid from Persian 
“expense.” 

Sindhi has many examples of this form ; the following are 
the principal : 


711^ “ swimmer,” 
fugitive,” 
“breaker,” 

Os. 

?IT^‘‘one who obeys/ 
‘‘dweller,” 


verb to swim.” 

„ ^rgnir “ to flcA” 

\» 

to break.” 

,, H^“toobey.” 

„ ^ “ to dwell.” 


g’oat ” (Le. browser ”) „ “ to put out (cattle) to graze. 


“ beggar,” 
vagabond,” 
“patient,” 
“fighter,” 
“robber,” 

On. 

destroyer,” 


» “ to beg.” 

„ ' 511 ^“ to wander.” 

» to endure.” 

to fight” 
to rob.” 

„ [^kr. fii;“tokill”]. 


In the majority of cases it will be observed that the vowel of 
the root is lengthened or gunatized. Marathi does not employ 
this termination very largely, and I have not found many 
instances worth quoting. Nor do Bengali and Oriya much 
favour it : a final long vowel is in no case agreeable to the spirit 
of these two languages ; and the forms in use belong to the next 
class. 

Hindi has a few words of this form which are simple appella- 
tives as far as their present use is concerned, though, perhaps, by 
some far-fetched and fanciful chain of metaphor, they may be 
capable of being resolved into agents. Such are : 
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Skr. ‘‘sand/’ H. O. has also but 0. S. 

'^T^, B. and of%, probably from a Skr. form «rTf^^ (see 

remark on under 

Skr. V{'^, also and « a bear/’ H. M, id,, 0. 

Bhojpuri Hindi per metathesin 

Skr. (? “maternal uncle,” H. ^FTR, M. id,, 0, 

but B. and P. WiW{j G, and S. ^^ft- 

(y). Especially in B. and 0. the form ending in (often 
shortened to in 0.) prevails^ and in Hindi also this form 
is frequently found, particularly in words denoting occupation 
or trade. In BengaK it is ordinarily written hut in this 
case, as in many others; the is merely a fulcrum for the 
following vowel, and is not pronounced. In this class are in- 
cluded many simple appellatives, and numerous words for which 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a Sanskrit origin. 
Examples are : 

Beugali “fisberman,” 0. and H. ®dso 

Witten P. S. “a fishing-boat,” H. 

[Probably from an unrecorded Skr. form 

Bengali G, and o^, H. (chiefly as a 

teim of abuse), M. . [The classical Skr. is but we must 

suppose a form or from JRZ “to hire/’ i,q. one who hires out 

women ; cf. our English whore, German Hure, Ang.-Sax. hure, with hyre, 
i'iewer,. “reward,” “hire,”] 

Bengali “skewer,” verb “to stick.” 

Bengali “ stake,” verb id, 

Bengali “postman,” verb ^1^ “ to call.” 

Bengali and%^T “palm of hand,” verb “ h) stroh^^^^^Ucic.” 

Bengali “widower,” probably connected with “a stick,” 

“a withered branch,” “fruitless,” 0. 
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Bengali “ glutton,” from " belly.” 

BengaH “ pungent sauce," verb ^SfT^ ‘‘ to burn.^^ 

Bengali “cast in a mould." 

Bengali “snarling." 

Bengali f “watery." * 

■ Oriya has, besides those mentioned, “foil of holes, 

from wrao net “bachelor,^^ probably from WTf^ 

stick'' (see above) ; “a fool;" “honeyed," 

from “honey;" drunkard,^' from “wine;" 

“a bearer," from Skr. ^ “to bear," 

“an oil-bottle," from “a reed" (oil being generally carried 
in a joint of bamboo) ; “a big nose," from iffcii “nose ;" 

“ a clod," “ a kind of rice," etc. 

Many of these words are secondary forms, if we have regard 
to the rule which holds that only nouns derived directly from 
verbs are to be considered as primitives; but in words whose 
derivation is admittedly obscure, it seems unnecessary to keep 
up this distinction. 

In Hindi there are often two forms of the same word, just as 
we saw in aka. Thus we have and vg^and ; 

and in many oases there is only the form in as in 
“ one who files," from a file," or '^cHTT to file 

1^^^, mentioned above, and many others. In Bhojpuri Hindi 
the termination ud is added capriciously to all nouns whatsoever, 
and as we cannot suppose an origin from a form in aka for all of 
them, we must be content to see in this practice merely another 
instance of the common rule that a form, when once introduced 
into a language, is extended to all sorts of words with which 
it has no legitimate connexion. Thus we hear the peasant of 
Tirhut and Ohampdran use the following forms : 

“slave," Hindi 
“plough," „ 
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« son,” Hindi 
“house,” „ Tn:, etc. 

(4). dha . — Connected witli tHs suffix is a form dJcu, 
appears principally in Sindhi, and to wHcli, with, elision of 
Trumpp refers a common foijm in Sindhi du, in which the final 
u is lengthened. It is clear, however, from the structure of 
other parts of words in Hindi which end in this form dd, that 
they are not derived from dhu, hut from causal verbs, in which, 
as J have explained in VoL I. § 60, the ay a, which is the 
characteristic of the causal in Skr., is changed through du into 
dy to which the long u representing the suffix uka is appended ; 
thus we get — 

“to coax,”^ H. “a coaxer,” “wheedler.” 

“to feed” [caus. of “to eat”], H. “ feeder.” 

“to cause to fly” [caus. of ^vg?rT “to fly”], H. 

“ spend-thrift” (“one who makes the money fly”), P. itf., S. id. 

to earn” [a quasi-causal or nominal verb from “'work”], 
H. wr3i“ a workei%” “ bread-winner,” P. irf., M. id. 

“to make clear” [caus. of “to see,” Skr. ^^*1], H. 

“ an indicator,” also as adj. “significant,” “perceptible.” 

“to detain” [caus.of ^^ilT“to remain”], H. fipiTgi 
“durable,” “stationary,” P. id. 

“to cause to be set” (jewels) [caus. of “to set jewels”], 

H. “jewelled,” “ studded with gems,” P. id., S. id. 

“to travel” [unused irreg. caus. from “road”]j H. 
traveller,” P. 

“to melt” [caus. of “to be melted”], H. 

liquefier,” “ solvent.” 

M. 'SSTST^y “ oue who is inveigled away” (wife or servant), fram WTfliW 
to tfke away.” ,, 

1 Causal of an unused to slip,” « to waver, to eaa!^ lo wmw.” 
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This class is exceedingly numerous, especially in H. and P. ; 
in fact, a word of this form might be made from every causal 
in the language, and would probably be understood by all classes. 
The dictionaries do not give every word, perhaps because the 
compilers do not happen to have met them in writings. 

Instances of nouns in dii in Sin^hi which Trumpp refers to 
dku are the following : 

dweller,^’ from to remain.” 

“puller,” „ 

“ wearisome,” “ to tire.” 

“a destro5^er,” „ to destroy.” 

“ saleable, ” „ “ to be sold.” 

an ill-wisher,” „ firz^ ^*to curse.” 

Of thesfe words, however, may he regarded as formed 

by ulia from the causal, as the word ^^to be wearied/^ 

to be tired by any one,^^ is in use, and is its causal ; 

and the same may he suggested of most of the others. Sindhi 
does in many cases retain the h ; as, for instance — 

fWf “a receiver,” verb “to take.” 

“a drinker,” „ “to drink.” 

dweller,” .. to dwell.” 

“sleeper,” „ “sleep” (Skr. 

tamed,” ,, trig ** to tame.” 

But there are many instances in Sindhi, in addition to those 
given above, in which the form is undoubtedly from the 
causal, as 

shirker,” verb “to miss,” ‘‘evade,” causal of 

“ to be missed,” 

^ Although this verb now means “to devour,” yet its origin (from Skr. Vfit) 
shows that it had at one time the meaning “ to take,” which has now attached itself 
to another derivative from namely, 
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extravagant,” verb ‘‘ to spend,” causal of “ to 

be spent.” 

deliverer,” to deliver,” causal of “ to escape ” 

In Hindi this suffix takes ^usually the form as far as my 
inquiries have gone, I am not aware of any forms in dA in 
Hindi which can be referred to diu ^ they a|>pear all to be 
like and the rest, derived from causal verbs, 

and the d belongs to the verb, and not to the suffix. Instances 
of d^a == dA are the following : 

Hindi "'a flier,” bird that has just begun to fly.” 

“ a swimmer.” 

5 > hissing sound.” 

), “speed,” “hurry” (literally “being' swept along,” from 

i!R«rr “ to sweep”). 
j» “quarrelsome,” 

Most of these have also a form with the long final d, as 
^TcRT, and it is difficult to distinguish them from 
formations in which the long d represents the causal; thus 
and iRTRiT “crasli,” and cTST^T “thud,” 

“clink,” seem to be from tbe causals tra7<r|T) rl^fPTTj and 
where the final A represents aka, not dka] and it 
will be seen that the sense of agency is as much obscured in 
nouns of this form as it is in the cognate forms 
and the like, given under aka. 

Gujarati, like Sindhi, has this form in frequent use : 

“to fly,” ■'3^1^ “one who makes the money “a 

spendthrift.” 

“ to endure,” ^qiT^ “enduring.” 

iq^ “ to shape,” lanST® “ tkat may be shaped or monldied.” 

“to be mounted,” ’q^gTS “ridedble” (a horse). 
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“to fight,” ^rsr3 “fighter ” 

to quarrel,” ‘^quarrelsome” (this word is rare). 

cnig “ to be hot,” and “ hot-tempered,” “irritable.” * 

The only one of the above which can be referred to uka with 
a causal is the others have no causal sense, but are 

either agents, ck adjectives with a secondary meaning, and in 
one or two cases even, as,, for instance, in the 

meaning is passive, like that of the Latin part, in as 

faciendus, etc. 

(6). is a rare termination in Sanskrit, and is not traceable 
in any of the modern languages except Marathi and Gujarati, 
and in the former its presence is to be ascribed more to thb 
habit which this language possesses, of lengthening the final 
syllable, concerning which see § 50. 

Instances are the following : 

sample,” “ taste,” Skr. “ to select.” 

%|^“frog,” „ 

teasing,” from “ to tease,” Skr. 

“remembering,” „ “ to remember ” (perhaps Skr. 

with sense of “abiding”). ^ 

wakeful,” Skr. id., from * 

“stopping,” from “to stop.” 

As this sufiB.x is especially used in forming diminutives, it 
will he more appropriately considered under the head of 
secondary formations. 

A Gujarati iustance, written with the short u, is 
“ carriage, “deportmenV^ behaviour,” from ^^to be- 

have,’^ but tbis is evidently a modern word, probably borrowed 
from Marathi, and bringing with it the XJ of the Marathi in- 
finitive, which has no place in G. itself. If we derive 
from we must treat the XJ as part of the suffix, as Taylor 
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does, wMch is erroneous. It is really Moreover, 

the form of the word with the cojnbiaation ^ is that of a very 
modern Tadbhava, and the meaning is one of a somewhat 
secondary kind, so that, all things considered, the word can 
hardly be admitted as genuine Gujarati ; and as I find no other 
' example of the kind, I am induced to conclude that this suffix* 
is, except in Tatsamas, confined to Marathi. 


§ 10, The last of the steins is /m. Words formed with 
this suffix indicate the instrument. In the majority of instances 
the T; goes out, leaving only the t (see examples in Vol. I. p. 
337), Some words, however, preserve both letters by splitting 
the nexus, and Sindhi, as a rule, substitutes which is pro- 
nounced tr, and as such is to be regarded merely as a peculiar 
method of writing. This class contains a large number of 
common words, some of which are extant in two forms, the 
earlier Tadbhava and the later Tatsama; thus, while 
^ are in common use, Chand invariably writes 
and from the Sapta 9 atakam we know that the r was dropped as 
early as Prakrit. Sindhi has a class derived from the stenas in 
this suffix when preceded by i and forming in Sindhi 
^ or 


X^; thus: 



"a musical instrument,§ ** verb to sound.** 

a beast of burden,** „ ** to carry,** 


But there are not, I believe, any parallel instance in othet 
languages, except those already given in the First Volume. 


§ 11, Much interest attache to the stem which comes next 
in our list, both on account of the widespread and de^seaiei 
ramifications which it exhibits, and because one of ite 
meats is of the highest importance in the eluoidalicm ^ 
mystery of genders in some of the languages. The suffix in 

question is tecbnioully known as zn.; but its Im-M 
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^ (J to tlie root of a yerb, so as to produce abstract nouns, or 
nouns denoting the idea involved in the verb ; as to 

endeavour/^ tiT ^^effort/** Closely connected Tvith it is 
also leaving which only differs from in the .class of 
verbs to which it is added, a distinction not at all important to 
wr present inquiry, and not of "very much moment even in 
Sanskrit. The Pandits, being rather oppressed with the amoxmt 
of idle time on their hands, have employed themselves in mul’- 
tiplying useless distinctions, which in this busy age we are 
forced to disregard. The suflSx d, whether technically classed 
as ZT^or is practically the feminine suffix of the majority 
of nouns whose masculines in a have been discussed in the pre- 
ceding sections. It is important, however, to note that Sanskrit 
masculines in a form their feminines both in & and in i ; and as 
the rules for the adoption of the one or the other termination 
are somewhat intricate, dictionary-makers in most cases add 
the pratyaya in brackets : to wit, or when the fern, is 
in d, ^x^^when it is in L 

In Tatsamas this suffix, of course, remains, as worship, 
thought,” and the like. In Tadbhavas it is invariably 
shortened to a, which is, as before noted, mute for practical 
purposes in all the languages except Sindhi. This suppression 
of the long vowel is, in cases where a double consonant pre- 
cedes, compensated for in the usual way by the lengthening of 
the preceding vowel. A few instances have been given in 
Vol. I. p, 182 ; but as the question is really one of the forma- 
tion of , the stem, it will be* better to give a full list in this place ; 
and as the words now quoted are of very frequent occurrence, 
the exhibition of a considerable number will be useful, for the 
sake of the individual words as much as for the rule itself. For 
our grammar- writers, being more of the rule-of-thumb sort of 
people than philologists, have, especially in Marathi, been much 
exercised on this point, in their endeavours to account for the 
fact that the majority of these words are feminine. They seem 
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to considet that the final consonant has been the deciding 
element in the matter, and lay down, or attempt to lay down, 
rules for each letter ; as, for instance, that final is feminine and 
final 'Z masculme, evidently not being aware that neither z nor 
*3: have anything to do with the matter, but that the words in 
which those letters now appear as finals are derived from Skr. 
words ending in d, which has been absorbed, leaving the pre- 
ceding consonant, no matter what it be, as a final; and the 
cause of these words being feminine is not any 'peculiarity in- 
herent in the consonant, which has now, as it were by accident, 
become final, but results from the words having been feminine 
in Sanskrit and Prakrit. For the rule holds good for the 
modern Aryan group, as well as for their Eomance and Teutonic 
cousins, that the gender of the ancient mother speech is faith- 
fully preserved, in spite of all changes. In Q-erman much of 
the difficulty which foreigners experience in determining the 
gender of nouns would be removed wore they better acquainted 
with the forms of the Old High German. Gender was, in the 
older language, easily recognizable from the form and method 
of declension of the word itself. When once we know the full 
Old German inflexion of a substantive, we can have no further 
doubt as to its gender. In ot|r modern speech, however, these 
marks of gender have to a great extent been worn away and 
obliterated. Compare,, for instance, ^der Dorn’ (masc.) and 
'das Horn’ (neuter), 'der Wind’ and 'das Land,’ 'der Vogel’ 
and 'die Ifadel,’ etc., with the Gothic equivalents thaurn-us and 
^haurn, mnd-s and land, fugl-s and nethla, 'der Same’ (or 
Samen), ' die Staude ’ and ' das Ende,’ with the Old-High- 
German mmo, studa, eniiJ^ ^ In the same way in the modem 
Aryan languages, our doubt as to why ddnt should be mascuhiBe 
and bdt feminine is removed when we look back to the Sandarit 
dant-QB and vdrtd respectively. It would be well if those who 

1 Heyse, Lehrhmh A. DmUehm Sprache, vol. i. p. 443. Compare feijs 

of the Gothic declenBions at p. 96 of the same volume. 
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write our Indian Dictionaries for us would put tte original 
word in a bracket for our guidance. Unfortunately they do not 
usually know the original themselves. 

My list, which is only a specimen, and by no means ex- 
haustive, is as follows ; it consists of Skr. feminines in d, 
irrespective of the 'pratymjas by 'v^ich they are considered by 
native grammarians to be formed : 

Skr. gflHT “wool,” H. P. BW. 8. but G. is n. 

Skr. ^ “bedstead,” H. WIZ, P- mf, S. G. M. 

Skr. ■jftyJT “iguana,” H. 'jftf , P. S. id., G. Tgt- 

Skr.^ETT “shadow,” H. 1ft, P- Wt, WT'^, 8. 

Ift^, nr, G. nt^. 

Skr. “leg,” H. G. M. id., P. S. 

Skr. “tongue,” H. P. G. M. id., S. f^. 

Skr. “dtlb-grass,” H. 

Skr. “vine,” H. P. id., S. 

Skr. fir^ “sleep,” H. P. id., S. fsj^, G. M. 

Skr.lf^gT “pain,” «. Old-H. ifh:, P. also and in the 
rest TqWr. 

Old Hindi confounds and X!! thus Chand writes : 

tt 

^ iETT^ lafK II 

knows, 0 motker ! the pain of a barren woman? 

The dart of a rival wife pierces the body ! — iV. i2. i. 178, 

Skr. ^rTT mother/^ Old-H. ’JTXcf, as in the line above quoted, ordi- 
narily »n. and *113 • 

Skr. ?IT5rr “garland,” M. and G. 

Skr. “ashes,” H. P- Cr. M. id., S. 

Skr. “widow,” H. G. M. 0. B. id., P. ^ *^1 (see 

Vol. I. p. 299). 

Skr. “streak,” P. G. id., 
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The Sindhi means the first dreah of down on the cheeks 
of a young man, and may be derived from in the same 
sense that the Persian and Urdu poets use ‘4ine^' in the 

sense of whiskers or moustache. Thus, to take an illustration 
from a popular Indian poet, Wali says : 

^ Ls* 1/ 

The moustache fears the mirror, 

As the thief fears the watchman,’’ *■ 

Skr. “ shame, H. Wm> O. M, 0. and Old-B. id,, P. S. 

The form is also in common use. 

Skr. ^‘kick,” H. B. 0. M. G. id., P. Wf{» S, B, 

also ^ 5 rn^- 

Skr. ‘‘rein,’’ H. a«d so in all. 

■srf^ ^ f^TJR ter; 'tiRm -srPT 11 

“When Prithiraj the King turned rein, 

The heavens stood still, the earth trembled, and the earth-serpent.” 

— Chand, iV, zx. SS, 

is for ‘'heaven,” fiRiRT = Wr “sky,” 

“ earth,” ^1^71 = “ falling to pieces,” and ^IRT is the ser- 

pent Sheshnaga, 'who supports the earth on his head; or we 
may take \sR; and »rR to he separated parts of a compound 
•VR^rRl “ the earth-serpent.”) 

Skr. TTvn “speech,” H. P- <i. id., M. also, but rare, S. 

Skr. “E^le marmelos,” H. P. M. B. 0. id. 

Skr. 'jpsrr “ bed,” Old-H. H. P. id.. G. M. 

1 Page 8, line 13, of M. Garcia de Taasy’a heautiM edition of 'Wali (Parfc, 1884). 
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von. II. 
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8kr. 'JfRT “hall,” H. P. G. M. ’in3S. B. 0. (vulgarly) A' 

Skr. “stone,” H. f^g:, P. ft36, S. M. B. 

0.f|[3o. 


4 


This word in the modern languages is generally restricted to ; 
the meaning of a peculiarly shaped flat stone on which spices 
are ground for the native dish “curry.” In Sindhi, however, ''i5 
it means a “brick.” 


Skr. “elephant’s trunk,” H. P. S. M- 

G. B. 0. G. also and %| 

Skr. “evening,” H. !*• hut |lso 1; 

G. M. id., B. 0. ^t?i- 


Nearly all of the words in the above list retain the feminine ; y 
gender throughout all the languages ; hut this point will be | f 
more fully dwelt on in the next chapter (see § 36). 

Besides words of 4^ class given above, there is an extremely ^ 

numerous class consisting of abstract nouns, which may be j 

formed at will from infinitives of all verbs -by dropping the . g 
final syllable, and they then convey the sense inherent in 
the verb. Thus in Hindi “to beat,” and TTPC “a beat- 

ing.” Thus they say ^ “he beat me a | 

great beating.” It would not be correct to say that these .f 
abstract nouns were derived from the infinitive ; on the contrary, 2 
in respect of formation, they stand on the same level with it. , *•: 
The original Sanskrit root for instance,' forms two nouns; , 
by adding (^) it forms the abstract “pain,” and by' 
adding or it forms “ the act of paining” ' 

from the former, we get “pain,” from the latter, ift^T ; ' 
“ to pain,” infinitive of the verb.* ’ . 


^ See § 9 y (l)j () 3 ), feminines in aL 
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Some of the commoner pairs of words may here be set 
down. 

Hindi “ a beating,” Wijyn “ to beat.” 

„ a running,” “ to run.” 

” error,” to err.” 

„ “a rising,” *‘to ascend.” 

,j W3!^ a stopping,” to be stopped.” 

It is these abstract nouns which are used with a long list 
of auxiliary verbs to make the compound verbs so common in 
all the seven languages^ as HIT ''to kdl/^ ^ ^in 

to mount upon a seat,”’ and the like. In Sindhi all the verbs 
aregcapable of being used as abstract nouns by the rejection 
of the final syllable of the infinitive ; as in these instances from 
Trumpp.^ 

“wakefulness,” *^to be awake.” 

“ pardon,” “ to pardon.” 

“ strength.” ® strong.” 

In Marathi also there are numerous abstract nouns of this 
sort, with which may he joined the corresponding words in 
Gujarati. 

M. “ adherence,” “ to adhere.” G. and 

„ ^^“fuUness,” to fill.” 

„ motion,” “to move.” „ 

„ running,” “ to run.” „ (poet). 

Instances may also be found in quantities in the other lan- 
guages, but it is unnecessary here to adduce them. Jhe 
formation of these abstract nouns in some cases necessitates 
the lengthening of the radical vowel of the root, and in cases 
where that vowel is i or w, it is changed into the guna vf^eL 

^ Sindhi Grwmmm'y p. 46. , * 



4 J 
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This process is more clearly seen in Sindhi than in the other | 
languages ; thus we have — ,, i 

snatching,** snatch.** » 

“error,” “ to err.” ' 

m ’ 'K 

Thus also in Hindi, where the verb ^nTfifT corresponds to an 
abstract noun and to to and 

to As usual in these languages, there are very 

many of these abstract nouns which it is difficult to trace back ; 
to any Sanskrit root ; the principle, however, is the same in all : : 

when once established in the popular mind, it was by degrees ! / 
extended to words in which it had no business to appear. 

§ 12. The group of stems ending in i consists principally 
of i, ni, and ti. The former added to verbs composes abstracts 
or appellatives ; but the final short i is in most cases rejected in >; 
the modern languages, except Sindhi. Thus, taking all three 
suffixes together : v 

Skr. “ fire,** H. M. G. id,, P. ^ITT, B. and 

S. 0. for 

Skr. fTf% “hurt,** H. S. ^Ttigf, G. id, and M. fTCJ. 

Skr. 'Jjfrr “earth,** H. ^ P. id, and S. G. 

^^y M. B. 0. fc?, and 

Ov Os Os, Os. 

Skr.’?:Tff“night,”H.-^,P.G.M.jrf!.,S,'?jf^,B.0.xV^and7:T?r- ' 

See aleo examples in Vol. I. p. 315, as ffg, and 

the like. 

Sljv. •jftf?! “song,” H. artcT, and so in all, hut S. % (m.). 

Skr. Wrf^ “ caste,** H. and so in all, but S. B. 0. 

Skr. ^71 ^‘memory,** H. P. ^ 

Skr. << opinion,*’ H. ?fcf, P. id., and so in all, though is used 

in liteAture. 
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In this class also the gender depends upon that of the 
Sanskrit, and has nothing to do with the consonant which may 
happen to be left final hy rejection of the vowel. 

In SiniiTii there is a class of words, not very extensive, 
formed with the suffix ti, which expresses abstract nouns, 
having also a verb of the same meaning. Trumpp’s instances 
(Gr. p. 49) are : 


“ expense,” verb “ to spend.” 

“pteasure,” „ “ to please.” 

“remission,” „ “to remit” (Old-H. 

Mod.-H.^^inr). 

* behaviour, to go.” 

So also the double noun 30^ (literally, “coming and 

going”) “income and expenditure.” 

In the other languages the short final i is generally rejected ; 
when retained, it is mostly lengthened to i. An example of the 
former is the curious H. word WP ox , which now means 
“ brokerage,” “ commission.” This occurs in Ohand. I. 3, in the 
form and with the meaning probably of “increase.” 

There is no modern verb from which it can be derived ; but it 
is perhaps to be referred to the Skr. root tidh, to increase, 
through a form In the other languages the corresponding 

word is S. {/■), O'. WP (/•). M. 0. B. WP- 

With long i we liaye — 

H. P. “profit,” “rise of prices,” from “to rise,” M. td, 

O. “rise,” “advance,” li. 0 . 

H. “assessment,” from <?t#i Ht ‘^to be attached,” M. 

(/.) “intimacy,” S. B. 0. 

H. “movement,” from “to move,” M. id. “infiu^e^” 

P. S. “ custom,” “ habit,” 0. > B. id. 

H. P. “ settlement,” from dwell,” 
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8.^^, with totally uncalled for anuswara and softening* of cf to 
probably induced by a belief that the word was the feminine of the present 
participle active, as in English “ a dwelling,^’ 0. » B. id. 

H. “filling,” “completion,”^ from “to fill;’^ P. id.^ M. 

a id., S. 0, B. " 

The words of this form are not, however, nniversaHy com- 
posed hy the addition of the suffix ; for instance, H. 

“the earth, is from Skr. “the supporter/^ This 

suffix is commonly, hut erroneously, added to Persian words, as 
“ deficiency, from ^ “less.” Here may also he men- 
tioned those two excessively common vulgarisms ^^jdsti” and 
^^panvasti,^^ so perpetually in the mouths of the lower classes. 
Panvasti, meaning “protection,” “favour,"’ is used instead of 
the correct Persian ^j^y^panvarisJi, and is perhaps derived from 
the participle parwasta, “protected.” But “/dsiJe,” which 
is used instead of “more,” defies analysis; and I 

have never heard any attempt to account for it : it is perhaps 
in some way corrupted from %%yddaU. 

The labial vowel is found throughout every branch of these 
languages in strict parallelism to the palatal, here also it is so ; 
there are stems in w, me, tu, and ru. They present, however, no 
particularly noteworthy peculiarities. Common examples are 
as follows : 

Skr. “a drop,” H. P. S. 4^, M. 

Skr. “wind ” H. B. 0. M. G. 

?ni:, SP-^- 

Skr. “arm” H. P. S. id., G. Ml id. and 

B. 0. ■srr?- 

1 Yulgarly used for “enlisting in a regiment,” “engaging in a service,” with 
when used of tke person wbo hires or engages the soldier, and with 
, when speaking of the soldier himself. 
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The general rule for these groups is that the final short 
jowel is in a majority of cases rejected by all the languages 
except Sindhi; and when retained, is generally lengthened. 
Oases occur in which I is substituted for u, as in hindi tovvindu. 
Of the common sufiGLx or WH, I treat in § 16, because there 
are some peculiarities in its use which render it both uncertain 
in origin and partial in application. None of these suffixes are 
used in the modern languages as additions to verbal roots, so 
that they do not come under the head of genuine modem 
primaries. 

§ 13. As in the case of words ending with the short vowels 
of the labial and palatal organs, there is a tendency to lengthen 
in order to preserve them, it is natural that the nouns ending 
in the corresponding long vowels should, as a rule, retain them. 
Long is the termination of a number of drffierent classes, 
which will he detailed in § 18 (1), and in the next chapter 
(see Chap. II. | 33), where the subject comes more fully 
under discussion with reference to gender. Long ^ ^ is repre- 
sented in 

Skr. ‘‘wife,” H. P. M. S. B. 0. O. 

Os. 

; these three, being careless of quantity, shorten the vovrel. 

The monosyllable “eyebrow," midergoes consi(iable 
changes, as H. P. . S. introduces its favourite i in 
while 0., on. the other hand, inserts u in Q-. 

M. and probably derived from some formative, 

rather than from ^itself. earth, has been illtistratad 
above, under ^(§12). 

§ 14. The termination ^ of a large class of nouns in 
where it is preceded hy represents an older form ^ X 
of which, though rejected in the Sanskrit nominarivq* ®aiv 
vives in such Old-Hindi forms as a docar/^^rf is found 
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in all the oblique cases of the Sanskrit noun. At p. 165 of 
VoL I. these words were somewhat cursorily noticed. It may 
therefore he as well to examine the whole subject more fully 
here. 

As the noun in all the modern languages takes its form from 
the nominative case of Sanskrit, and omits entirely the gram- 
marian's fiction of a separate base-form, it would be expected 
that in this class of stems the groundwork would he the 
nominative in d, as hut this is the case, strictly speak- 
ing, only in Tatsamas. The large and important class of 
words denoting relationship and professions exhibits numerous 
different forms. 

In Prakrit there are several systems ; the simplest and com- 
monest is the substitution of dro for riy as husband, 

Skr. lu this case the Prakrit merely perpetuates the true 

old Aryan nominative, rejecting the corruption which has 
taken placd in classical Sanskrit into n. From the analogy 
of the cognate forms in allied languages we see this, as Latin 
dator, Greek Scot??/?, which postulate a Skr. ddtdr; the final o 
in Pr. arises from its custom of requiring a vowel-ending, which 
leads it to attach a vowel to Sin*, nouns ending in a consonant 
(Var. iv. 6, 8), or to reject the final consonant itself. From 
this fprm arises the Old-Hindi form quoted above, still 

in usWin modern Panjabi W^cfTC S. 

Prakrit follows the Sanskrit in shortening the vowel in the 
familiar and much used words denoting relationship, fcfH 
‘^father,^^ brother, son-in-law, which stand 

for respectively, as is shown by their 

making in the other cases not txTrnx;^? ®tc. Thus also, 

while Lat. has dator, daibrem, it has pater, ^ patrem ; and Greek 
Sq)T7]p, Scorfjpa, but TraTrjp, TraripUf and jrarpo^ ; Prakrit has 

(Yar. V. 45). In these words, how- 
ever, there is also the contracted form fqw, and this 

is apparently the* only form permissible in the corresponding 
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femimne TTTH (WTcl'^) ^^motlier/^ wHcli makes wnw. This 
latter is the form in use in Pali, as fx^rTr^ HTcTT'^ Ih the 

oblique cases comes out a form in thus 

Norn. Plural for Skr. • 

Instr. Sing. ;WfgiUT „ 

Log. Plural (Var. v. 33). 

This rule is not extended by Vararuchi to nouns of relation- 
ship, though in Pali the u form occurs in the genitive sing, and 
plur. as frrgw, ph etc. 

There are then in the mediaeval or Prakrit stage three types 
of this class of nouns: first, that in dro, shortened in nouns 
of relationship to aro ; second, that in d ; third, that in u, 
No one of these forms runs through the whole series, or is 
found in every case of the noun, except perhaps the first* 
When discussing the phonetic changes of ^ (Vol. I. p. 159), 
it was shown that though this vowel migrates into u but rarely, 
and principally in words which already have a labial consonant 
adjoining or preceding the vowel, yet, that in the modem, and 
probably to a great extent in the mediseval languages also, it 
was often pronounced as rw, so that we might expect to find 
this formation in tc somewhat common in the modern languages. 
The Pali forms pitu, bhdtu, etc., may thus be taken t^ave 
arisen from pitnCy the vulgar pronunciation of pitrif though it is 
also possible to derive them from pitaru, shortened from pitaro* 
Thi^ latter derivation is, however, rendered less probable by the 
4 ' fact that Pali has this nominative in u for words which retain 
the older and fuller form dro, as kattu, for ^‘^doer 
for ruler, where the elision of the long vowel ’WcmM 

seem to be too violent a supposition. 

I . i Crrammair© Palie de Kaccdyaua, par. M. E. Senart, Touinal Aaia^fae, ser. 

' voL xm. p. 220. It is EacoAyana's secoud ckap. ou nouns, xulo 30. 

3 lb. ii. 40. 
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In the modem languages tte termination tt or is common. 
Examples are : 

Skr. fq'3 “father,” P; S. fxr3> and occasionally in Old-H. 

Skr. “mother,” P. ?n'3f, WTS. WT. S. ^TTS. 

^ Skr. “brother,” P. 56n['3, S. M. 31T3?. 

Skr. .ffT “grandson,” M. sjTfT, H. 

<£ Ov 

The other languages, howeyer, haye ^ in some cases> as in 
H- etc. The word for a “barh^r^^ may be intro- 
duced here. In classical Skr. its form is but this is said 

to be from an older form ^TTftrrTT for agent of 

causal of in the sense of ^^to cleanse.*^^^ It becomes ?rT3r 
in M., but in all the other languages, except B; and 0., 
which retain the form Marathi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 

are, it will be seen, the languages which mostly affect this form 
in u. Hindi generally exhibits that in i or d. It is followed in 
most in the word below. . Skr. worshipper, H. 

and so in aU, M. also and S. JWT’Ct* The latter is 

referred by Trumpp, erroneously as I think, to the suffix dru 
(see § 15)* The Prakrit form would, we may suppose, he 
or 

This is again one of those cases where confusion arises from 
thre^'or four different pratyayas, whose forms were q^uite 
distinct in Sanskrit, having by phonetic changes all come to 
have the same form in the modern languages. Thus a word 
ending in u or d may either come from the pratyaya as 
Mru, “a doer,” or from uka, as J^did, '^cutter,” or from uka, 
as ‘^watchful,”' or from n, as ndtd, ‘^grandson,” It is 

not possible in each case to decide which of these terminations 
is the true one ; and in many cases it may be safely asserted, thai 


^ In all the ceremonies of the Hindu religion in the present day a preliminary 
shaving hy the harher is a necessary part of the purification which must he under- 
gone by the celebrant. 
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u oT itlt> having come to be considered the usual termination for a 
large class of words of agency, the vulgar tacked it on to all 
sorts of words, as was seen a few pages back in the case of Q. 

where it is added on to the foreign word without 
any regard to the hybrid nature of the word thus produced^ 
This habit is common to all languages, and may be paralleled 
by instances in our own, as starvation,^^ where a Latin termi- 
nation has been unceremoniously tacked on to a Teutonic verb 
starve” (M. H. Gr. sterben). It will not be necessary therefore 
to, pursue this question any further. 

In the majority of instances the modem languages have 
formed words of this class from the Sa!nskrit nom. in d, and iu 
these cases there is nothing remarkable to notice. Such words 
are for the most part Tatsamas, and do not therefore enter into 
the current speech of the people very largely. 

§ 15. The dissyllabic suffixes in Skr. are athu, 4lu, and Mm. 
The first does not seem to have left any traces in primary stems, 
though under various modifications it appears as the foundation 
of secondary stems in several languages. 

The second, dlu, is extremely common, both as a primary and 
secondary. An allied suffix is dm, and from the close connexion 
between the two, it comes to pass that a form with a oer^b^ / 
is in general use in the dialects which possess that letteiff In- 
stances of primary words, according to the view of the Indian 
grammarians, are the following ; though they seem to make into 
primaries, by deriving them from almost imaginary verbs, many 
words which are strictly secondaries derived from nouns, I 
said before, it is not worth while to stick very closely to 
division. 

sleepy, ” H. S. G. ■pr^T^, 

(rare). 

“merciful,” H. B. P. 0, and M. 

G. S. 
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I’his teminatioB. is of frequent occurrence, and is one of those 
which are attached to all sorts of words, without regard to 
origin. The common, and often noticed rule holds good here 
also, that when a people hare once got to feel that a certain 
termination carries a certain meaning, they extend its use to all 
words in their language. Thus, from modern Terbal roots come 
the following : 


Verbal root quarrel,^* H. quarrelsome," M. 

P. B. 0. . 

Verbal root fear,” H. fearful/^ 

Sindhi, as usual, changes / to r : 

> pedlar," verb to seek." 

^ 

fwnct ‘‘cotton-carder," „ to card." 


Marathi is particularly rich in words of this type, such as 
cjpf^T^ “ pitiful, verb “to moan.” 

“itching',” „ “to itch.” 

A long string of them will be found under secondary formations. 

The third suffix, ishm, is of very rare occurrence even in 
Sanskrit, and I have not observed any words which 
referred to it in the modern languages. 

With regard to and there is also very little 

to be said. The first three are similar in treatment. Masculines 
of this stem form their nominative in &, neuters in a, the modern 
languages accept the nom. as their type. Thus Tjgpt ^^king,^' 
nom, which is the form in use in all the moderns. In- 

stances are : 


Skr. “name " nom. MTiT, H. and soin all. 

Skr. “birth "nom. H. P. 

Skr. “festival,” nom. Xfi, H. TJ^, P. B. 0. id., M. G. 

S.ftr^. 
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rope/^ nom. ?[wr, H. , and so in all. 

Skr, ^‘skin,” nom. H, and so in all. 

Skr. “love ” nom. H. and so in all. 

Nouns in form tkeir nominative in t;, in whicli tliey are 
regularly followed by tbe'’ moderns. As this sufSix will be 
more fully discussed in several other places, I omit instances 
from this section. 

§ 16. The stems, or themes, or bases, for all three terms 
. are used by various authors, hitherto discussed, are all distinctly 
traceable to Sanskrit stems. But there are in tie modem 
languages, with their rich and varied development, numerous 
classes of notms whose terminationa point to a common source, 
which yet cannot always be distinctly referred, in a manner 
admitting of no doubt, to either a Sanskrit or Prakrit original. 
Others again there are, which, though they can in some in- 
stances he brought back to Sanskrit, are only ol partial applica- 
tion, being found in some languages, and not in others. It 
must he remembered that it is only in one language out of the 
group that any attempt has yet been made to classify or analyze 
these formations. In the rest the grammarians simply give 
rules for the declension of nouns, without troubling themselves 
to explain how the body of the word was formed. Only in 
Sindhi have the valuable labours of Dr. Trumpp put me in a 
position to understand the formation of the noun in this least 
known of all the group. Often from this exhaustive work light 
has shone into all the languages, and I cannot too often or too 
fully acknowledge my obligations to it. It follows, however, 
from what I have just said, that it is impossible at present for 
any one writer to carry out to the full the somewhat minute 
system of classification that has been observed in the foregcing 
easily recognized classes. The Indian languages in this respect 
fuUy establish a right to be considered the etjuaJs of their 
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Rotnanoe cousinSj in tTae mmber, variety, and expressiveness 
of the derivatives which they have formed out of their own 
native resources. Frequently, too, they have adopted a form 
of noun from iSanskrit, and finding it useful and convenient, 
have extended the principle to their own Tadhhava or Desaja 
verbs, so that we know them only to be primaries from the 
existence of such verbs. All the forms that I have as yet come 
across I now group together in this section. 

(1). 1; is affixed to causals to denote ^Hhe wages or cost of 
doing anything. 


Hindi ‘‘to wash ” causal nom. *'art of wash- 

ing « M. 

Hindi “to carry,” causal nom. “cost of 

carriage.” 


Hindi “to twist ropes,” cans. nom. ‘^liire for 

^ making ropes.” 

Hindi “ to beat out,” caus. nom. “hire for making 

i)rn aments of gold and silvrer.” 


^ Writers on Marathi grammar tell us that this form is only 
uted in words of Hindi origin ; but it may fairly be doubted if 
thei^e be in Marathi any such thing as a word of Hindi origin. 
Molesworth — although he sometimes incloses in brackets the 
corresponding Hindi word after a Marathi one — guards his 
readers against supposing that the Hindi word is the original, 
and tells us that he merely puts down the Hindi, because it is 
the same as the Marathi, leaving it an open question which 
is the eriginal. It is more consonant with what we know 
of the relations between these languages to suppose that, both 
formed these words independently from the Prakrit. This view 
is further strengthened by the fact that a similar form exists 
in more or less frequency in all the languages of the family, 
except Sindhi, which expresses the idea of “wages’^ or ‘^ex- 
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penses'" by a form in or as mentioned in § 6. 

Bengali and Oriya baye ntunerons instances of tbis form, as 
carriage/' bnt in 0., from some forgetfulness 
of tbe original meaning, we often bear tbe phonetic expression 
or Panjabi sometimes inserts a 

owing to tbe existence of tbls semivowel in its causal, and tbe 
same practice prevails in rustic Hindi, as or ^‘^to 

graze cattle;^’ P. H. or wages of a herdsman 

or shepherd/^ P. ^^cost of pulling down a building,’^ 

from to demolish ; fTOT^ wages for grinding, from 

^^to cause to grind, and many others. G. also ex- 
hibits numerous words of this type, but also express® the idea 
by a form in , the ^ of which arises from as in 'Ho 
find,’’ H. (Skr. In “wages of a herds- 
man,” the older form would be which is analogous to 

the Sindhi form in mentioned above. 

(2), ^ is employed after- causals to denote an act of any kind, 
and is frequently written In many cases the sense would 
point to a derivation from the simple verb, and in these cases 
we mu^t treat the termination as and derive it by means 
of the Skr. affix or the cf of which is preserved in' 
Sindhi,. but changed into ^ according to the genius of that 
language, and takes a feminine in I, probably from the u having 
been regarded as the ordinary Sindhi inaso. nom. of a-stems, 
and not, as it really is, an organic portion of the suffix, Sindhi, 
however, in a few instances, rejects the cf, thus coming more 
^ into" conformity with the other languages. 

Verbal root "stop/^ H. P- S. id., G, 

M. and 

Verbal root H, P. 

Verbal root ^ap^TT ''cause to melt,^* H, P- 

Verbal root f^T “ rob/^ H, fWTf • 
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Verbal root “whirl” (active), H. P- 

. Verbal root ‘‘ ascend,” H. act of ascending:,”" rise,” P. 

S. M., G. ’ifvgir^, M. id,, but rare. 

Verbal root cause to graze,” H. ^ O. ’^PCT- 

Verbal root f^tn «to conceal,” H. 

Verbal root X(^ “fall,** ‘‘alight,” H. Tfs^T^ “encamping**ground,*’ P. G. 
id,, M. id, and WH, 0. TT^T. 

Verbal root “ be sold,” H, ‘‘sale,” 0, f^WT- 

Formations of tHs class are so common in Hindi, tliat it may 
be said tbafe every verb in the language may give rise to sucb a 
noun, ^ey are less common in the other languages. In 
Sindhi the examples, besides those given above, are 

“ surrounding,” verb “ to surround.” 

“ jingling,” „ “ to jingle.” 

Owing to the fact that Sindhi, when it omits the Z? as 
writes the final vowel as it is at times 
difficult to distinguish words of this class from those derived by 
the suffix ^TT^, as noted in § 9 (4). The only distinction is that 
the latter class makes the ic long. In Gujarati, where the dis- 
tinction between long and short ii is very seldom observed, the 
difficulty of distinguishing is still greater. Fortunately, how- 
ever, G, frequently writes words of the present class, like H., 
with They are not very common in G. Besides those given 
above, I find also — 

“determination,” “certainty,” verb “to determine.” 

“ stirring up (a quarrel),” „ “ to stir up.” 

' In special sense of a measure of land, originally as much as could be ploughed In 
a day, from the bullocks turning at each end of the furrow, much as wc use the word 
“turn” in such expressions as ‘*a day’s turn of work}” a ffhttmdu would bo “a 
torn of the plough ” ’ 


I “humming, ” .. “to bum,” 
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This termination is rare in Marathi, though 'the syllable 
is used in the formation of secondary verbs ; and it seems • 
also foreign to the genius of B. and 0. The few words that are 
to be found appear to have been borrowed in comparatively 
modern times from Hindi, such as B. 0. 

attack/^ H. ; and 0., as in the instances 
given above, generally drops the final ^ or 

(3). Pr 9 bably connected with the last-mentioned is the very 
common Hindi form in with allied forms WfZ? 

The fact that many of these words imply sounds of various 
kinds has led to the supposition that they arise from cc||ij)Ound- 
ing the verb with the noun WfZ noise, sound, but this is 
not altogether probable. It might rather be conjectured that 
the process is just the reverse, and that WfZ is a mere ono- 
i matppoetic word derived from the termination, on account of its 

; having some resemblance to the sound- The word is used to 

express principally light and repeated noises, as ‘Hap-tap,’’ 
pit-a-pat/’ and the like. The two forms, that^with ^ and that 
with often exist in the same word. Instances are — 

I; Hindi “ slipperiness,” cause to slip;” 

;t;; “fr^Mness® l^r^gr^rr “to vex?” “itching,” 

1^ ‘'to itch “confusion,*’ “to be confused 

/melting” fWT!rp“to melt” (active); 

‘‘splendour,” “to cause to glitter,*” “plaiting,” 

to plait ; ” “ touch/* “ to touch ; ’* “ tinkling,” 

“to tinkle;” “whining,” “to whine,” 

“ fret ; ” “ stooping,’* “ to stoop.” 'n^S^TfZ “ flutter- 
ing,” cT^ZcTZrfZ “ trickling,” cTcf^TfZ “ tingling,” “ throb-^ 

bing,” are all formed from verbs of the same sound. 

There is a very large class of these words in Hindi, both in 
dhat and dwat, as well as contracted into WZ> ^ 
^/breakage,’’ from cause to break.” These forms 
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all rxui into one another to so great an extent that it is Tery 
difficxilt to draw the line between them. Thus from 
“to explain/' we have “the act of explaining/' but also 

i.e. with the same meaning. The origin 

of these forms being unknown to the masses, it was natural that 
they should confuse any two of them which had at aU a similar 
sound. Moreover there is some obscurity about the exact deri- 
vation of this and the preceding form in The presence 

of long d does not necessarily prove that these words are taken 
from the causal verb in all cases. In some instances the sense 
leads to ^ derivation from the simple verb, as in 
which come from respectively, and not from 

W'RT- The long vowel must therefore be assigned to 
the suffix, and in cases where the word has, on account of its 
meaning, to be referred to the causal, it appears that the two 
long vowels, that of the verbal root and that of the suffix, have 
coalesced into one, without any further lengthening. 

Panjabi possesses a great number of words of tbis triple form, 
mostly identical with Hindi, as and 

From the peculiar softness of Panjabi articulation, the in the 
second form would be very indistiactly heard, so that, writing 
according to sounds, the third form would represent more cor- 
rectly than the others the spoken word. Thus the numerals 
71, 72, 73, 74, and the rest, sound 

generally iMt, hdt, tet, chant, “father-in-law" is in 

most districts sanr&. The Hindi-speaking people, on the con- 
trary, pronounce the f generally very clearly and distinctly, 
perhaps rather overdoing it; so that they would naturally 
retain the forms in and in the eastern Hindi area 

where Panjabi prefers the shortened form WST- 

Sindhi does not appear to have any words of this form, hut 
instances of a similar and possibly connected form will be found 
in § 20. Gujarati has and WI, I do not find 

Of the former, instances are and “ fiction/' 
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make;^^ affection/^ ^"to loye;’^ of the 

latter, brilliancy/^ ^HTTST an incorrect spelling of 

confusion/^ muddle/^ ^^sbudder- 

ing/^ tingling/^ etc., from verbs of similar form. 

MaratH generally followsoways of its own in tbe numerous 
forms of derivatives in wbicb it abounds ; in tbe present instance, 
however,, it is found to be to a limited extent in accordance 
with Hindi. The class of words which I am at present dis- 
cussing appears in M.. with the terminations '^’ar, 
m'Z, and occasionally ’WZT- Nouns of this class are both pri- 
mary and secondary ; the termination, once established, having 
been extended by the vulgar to all sorts of words. This free- 
dom, or rather licence of formation, is very noticeable in Marathi, 
which in my opinion is far richer in nominal formations than 
any other language of the group, and it is therefore noteworthy 
as a specimen of the blindness and unscientific method of the 
ordinary grammarians, that they either dismiss the question of 
stem-building without notice at all, or dispose of it in a few 
cursory remarks. It is really one of the most intricate and im- 
portant questions of the whole subject, and if fully worked out, 
would demand a volume to itself. 

Undoubted primary formations in M. are the following : 

the state of being much used or ^rorked,” “practice,” 
“ routine,” verb 'ETT’ER “ to mb,” 8kr. . 

» “residing,” “state of being settled in a place,” verb 

“ to dwell,’” Skr. . 

» ■ “flct of burning tbe weeds before ploughing,” verb 

“to parch,” Skr. 

) “conduct,” “management,” verb “to carry, ^ Skr. 

“burnt in cooking,” verb “ to be burnt,” Skr* / 

1 From IT^in its original sense of being spoiled. 
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^ “trouWesomc.” “vcxatiouB,” “vile” verb or 

,5pg35^i “ to sink,” » fail,” “ miscarry,” Skr. 

„ tongh,” “ clammy,” Ut. “ much chewed,” verb “ to 

chew,” Skr. 

“throng,” “crowd,” “Srowded state of a street,” verb 
^‘to sciueeze ” Skr. 

“compressed,” “ flat,” verb “ to press,” Skr. (Vol. I. 

P-212). 

W “ dilemma,” “ scrape,” " impediment,” verb “ to yield,” 

“fail” (orig. “to be impeded”), Skr. “binding,” “re- 

straining,” “ impeding.” 

“rattling,” “grating,” verb '''dtle” 

(onomatopoetic). 

“confusion,” “bustle,” “muddle,” verb “to 

be in a muddle” (Vol. I. p. 33 f>). 

'qtgWZ “aP“>-” “ringing,” verb ’ETOETOq “to ring loudly” 
(onomatopoetie). 

WT “bawling,” “outcry” verb fTW} “to call”’ (origin un- 

certain). * / 

From. tFe above examples it will be seen tliat M. agrees 
pretty closely with H., but that in several instances the form is 
adjectival; this peculiarity probably arises from the looseness 
with which these words are employed; they were originally 
substantives, but have passed over into adjectives by degrees. 
There are words in Oriya which eiid in but I am not 


■> In the primary sense of limping, jostling, and more generally going badly or 
irreffularly- 

a 1 take this word to be a formative of a familiar obaractor donvmg its origin ulti- 
mately from the Skr. “to heap,” substantive perhaps with 

added so that we should get a word for the more regular Skr. 

“crowd of bodies.” Inverdons of this sort are ooramoa in the modorns, and not nn- 

known even in Skr. . ^ j • • 

« The ordinary meaning “to drive” arises from the Indian practice of driving 

hevd by ftantic shouting and calling. 
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prepared to affiliate tliem to this stem. Of words in iihati 
or I do not remember to have heard any, nor are there any 
instances in the dictionaries. The formation seems foreign to 
the genius of the language, as also to Bengali, though neither 
of these languages have had their depths searched out sufficiently 
yet, to enable a decided opinion to be given. 

(4) . Hindi possesses a range of words ending in ^;^.and_^T? 
which, though for the most part secondary, are also in some 
instances primary, though comparatively rarely so. The other 
languages have occasional analogous forms : " 

to mount;” H. “one who mounts,” “a rider,” 

P- “a mounted groom,” “a trooper,” M. =Et¥Tt7f. 

borseman,^’ ‘‘climber.” 

slioat,” H. “robber,” B, 0. 

The origin of this form will be discussed, together with the 
allied forms ^rf and under the secondary formations to 

which it seems more specially to belong. 

(5) . A widely-spread group of stems is that in with 

variants and which may possibly be connected 

with stems in ana, and differ from them only in the long vowel ; ^ 
while, on the other hand, the full form seems to run into the 
pure secondary form and has" often a long vowel prefixed. In 

Bengali this form occurs as which points to the fern, 

of other languages. I place this form among those of uncertain 
origin, because of the long vowel and the labial ; also because, 
like many of the preceding stems, it occurs both as a primary 
and secondary in some languages. All these peculiarities throw 
a haze of doubt over its origin and development. Examples 
are as follows : 

( H. ) “ a garment bestowed on guests at wedding's or 

feasts,” verb XtffXT'TT “<» 

„ “cultivating land by stealth/^ verb ^ 


conceal.^^ 
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“thatching,” “an encampment/ verb 15 T*fT “to thatch,” 




despatch of goods,” verb “to cause to go.” 


“a cake of cowdung used as a charm,” verb 
“ to increase.” ^ , 

“ toy” (U, verb fS^^IRT to cause to 

play.” 

« bedding, verb t^ipWT “ to spread.” 

‘‘a load of wood,” verb “ to cause to load.” 

“leisure,” verb to be released.” 


It would seem proper Here also to insert tlie w^o-rd or 

“a wooden slipper or patten/^ which, should probably 
be written or from the j)articiple stand- 

ing.'’^ It possibly owes its present shape to some fancied con- 
nexion or jingling with ; X|t^ “foot.^^ 

. Panjabi has “bedding/’ “toy/’ 

“ encampment,” “ present of clothes,” and in general 

the same words as Hindi. Sindhi this form is secondary 
only. Ghijarati uses a form as dress giveu 

at a wedding “congratulation,” and “congratulatory 
gifts,” verb “to welcome;” and a contracted f omi in 

or “bedding.” Instances of the Bengali form above 
quoted are “carpet,” verb “to spread;” 

“spoiling/’ “to spoil;” “interlac- 
ing,” “wrapping,” “to wrap,” “wind ''pack- 

ing up,” “ to pack.” Qriya being in the habit of giving 

a sound of o to short a, uses forms ^iff, for 

the H. etc. The few words of this kind in Marathi 


^ From its supposed efficacy in increasing the amount of grain in the heap on 
which it is placed (see Elliots Kaces of l^orth-West Provinces, voL i. p. 235, my 
edition). 
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do not seem to be the genuine property of tbe language, and 
are in many instances undistinguishable from steins in -ana ; 
they need not delay us. 

§ 17. Leaving now this somewbat obscure and unsatisfactory 
class of words, let us go on tt) tbe secondary stems. There is a 
vast mass of these, and several of tbe purely secondary suffixes 
have been capriciously extended to verbs, thus bringing the 
words formed by them, according to our classification, under 
tbe bead of primary stems. It will, however, be more con- 
venient to treat these all as secondary, merely pointing out as 
they occur tbe instances in which they have passed over into 
primaries. Being all derived from nouns by tbe class of suffixes 
called Taddbita, these secondary formations fall into two great 
divisions : tbe first, those which add to a substantive or adjective 
a suffix which converts it into an abstract noun, descriptive of 
some character, occupation or quality; and „ the second, those 
which by the same process create appellatives or attributives. 
In this section I include only the abstract nouns, 

(1), The first I shall take is the very common suffix 
with its numerous variations. This arises from the Skr. suffix 
which I have conjecturally connected with ^^self^^ 

(VoL I. p. 330), and which passes into (also , Tar. iv. 22), 
and, by the process described in the passage above cited of Tol. I,, 
becomes rquy and xquj. It has many different forms in all the 
languages, as — 

H. tjiTT, trr. 

I*- 

s. tlTfft. ■«fr. tlTt. iTt- 

G. W. 

M. tnn, WT- 

B. Tn»JT • 

o. trm, 
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Examples : 

Hindi. ^i|T “acrd,” WltTSf and OTJ^IT “ acuity “sharper,” 
“sharper’s tricks,” “fraud “small,” ^ranTT “small- 
ness;” “fop,” “foppishness;” “child,” 

“childhood” (Chand i.e. ; WSl “great,” 

“greatness;” “old,” an<l ‘’’TT “old age;” “boy,” 

^vg^q*r “boyhood;” “dissolute,” “dissolute living;” 

Tf^ “ widow,” Tiiwr “ widowliood ; ” “ignorant,” 

“ clownishness.” 

Panjabi. ^STTT. itHT'oId age ^efipTf “boyhood 
“fraud ;” “clownishness ;” debauchery;” 

"■milT* ®pl> “childhood;” “widowhood;” and, peculiar 

to itself, “boy,” and “boyishness;” 

“stupid” (Skr. ^), “stupidity;” “ boy,” 

“ boyhood.” 

sindu. •g^TTw, "wt, ^^swt. pTt. ^tqrt:. 

“old age;” “widow,” ^lijcjqijj “widowhood;” WT^T “woman,” 
in^nrf “ womanhood ; ” tif^ “ pandit iTfi^cixnifr “ panditship ; ” 
seizing,” assistance ‘^near,” “partiality;” 

tifr “small,” “ youth TTfV “ watchman,” 

Trffift. mffU “watchman’s work; coffin-bearer, 

‘‘duties of a kandhi;” “ man,” 

“ humanity ; wild beast,” bestiality.” These are all, 

except one, from Trumpp, Sindhi Gi\ p. 61. 

' ChijaratL Taylor’s Grammar (p. 144) gives several examples which 
are not found in the dictionaries ; but as the author is a resident of the 
province, he has probably heard the. words from the people round him. 
Edulji’s Dictionary does not apparently contain more than a third of the 
words in the language ; and Narmada Sankar’s, though much fuller, does 
not give all the formativesi except incidentally as explanations of some other 
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word’. The words I have found are: “aged,” 

“old age “blind,” “ift “blindness ;” 'giRrast “dark,” 

darkness ; ” Tr3“ widow,” ‘‘widowhood 

“old age ’^^3^ “inverted,” “invertedness 

“dissoluteness.” The word “grief,” “anxiety,” “torment,” seems 
to be derived rather from the verb ^35^ “to burn” than from 

“strength,” and may be set down as an isolated instance of the use of 
this suflSx as a primary,. 

3IarathL “good,” “honesty;” “good,” 

“goodness;” child,” 

“childishness ; ” ^T^cT “a woman in childbirth, attendance 

on such a woman.” In M. also is the softened form *5 > and a 

form corresponding to the in and tJY of the other languages ; 

as from “thief,” and “thievishness,” 

or the “ conduct of thieves ; small,” “smallness ;” 

great, greatness ; ” “bad,” “badness,” 

says the grammar, but says the dictionary; ^'^TUT 

“wise,” “wisdom;” T^TcfTTT “old,” age.” 

The words formed with this suffix are not given in large numbers in the 
dictionary, as it would appear that they can be formed at will from any 
adjective in the language. 

Bengali, ^^xrT> “old age;” “talent,” 

“virtue;” “debauchery;” but the form, though occasionally 

heard in conversation, is not very common, as Bengali has another and 
commoner form in for words of this class. 

Oriya, Words of this form, as are sometimes 

heard, but the form does not seem to be indigenous in the language, being, 
very rarely met with, A genuine instance is “a rogue,” ^ i Ug- 

“roguery;” also duties or profes^on of a 

Brahman,” such as studying the Shistras, performing rdigious ceremonies, 
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and the like; “laziness;” “dissolute- 

ness,” from ‘‘ dissolute.” 

The two points to be observed in the treatment of this stem 
are the method of joining it to the root, and the terminations 
which it takes. As to the first, if regarded as a mere pratyaya 
or suffix, it should in the case of Tatsamas be affixed to the bare 
root, so that from we should get == and this 

Cs. ‘ ^ Cs. Cn ^ 

is what does actual^ happen, and so far the usage is regular. 
But when affixed to Tadbhava adjectives which have taken the 
d or oxytone ending, this d would be retained, as in 
in which case we must not consider the word as having been 
derived from the Skr. but rather thus, that the termina- 

tion was regarded as a thing apart, as a sort of qualifying 
particle which could be appended to all adjectives at will. 
From the detached character acquired by this particle arises the 
peculiarity that it is in H. sometimes, in M. Gr. and S. very 
frequently, attached to the oblique form of the noun, because 
the nominative form is regarded as appropriate to that state 
of the noun only in which it is not subjected to any influence 
from without, but is either an agent or a mere indication. 
Directly the noun becomes subject to influences of any sort, it 
passes into the oblique, and the addition of the syllable or 
any of its variants, was regarded as subjecting the noun to an 
influence somewhat similar to that exercised by the case particles, 
and therefore demanding the oblique form. When we see the 
suffix added to nouns in the direct form, it would show that in 
these cases the form came into existence when the suffix had not 
yet won its detached character ; and the unsettled nature of the 
terminations of the root in all the languages points, in confirm- 
ation of this supposition, to a time when the languages them- 
selves were in a transitional state, and had not attained to fixity 
of practice. 

Equally undetermined is the termination of the suffix itself. 
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Tliere are first tlie forms H. P. M. (tngf, ^TSr) and cor- 
responding to wHch. respectiyely are tie S. Xf^ and "UTlft- These 
iwo forms reproduce the barytone and oxytone forms of nouns, 
and if, -with some writers, we derive the latter form from an 
addition of cR, we' should have to suppose a Skr. form '^cR 
giving Pr. or xcnu^ f as however in words of the form 

in Skr. the accent is on the last syllable “ sattwd,^^ it may 
be fairly reasoned that it would remain on that syllable in 
Prakrit also ; and as the suflS.x itself has been conjectured to be 
shortened from the form in would be the original 

one, shortened as time went on into from forgetfulness nf 

the accent. The uncertainty in the method of affixing this 
ending, which is sometimes added to the direct form of i^puns, 
and sometimes to the oblique, and at times even to a shortened 
form which is neither oblique nor direct, as in Sindhi, proves 
that words of this type came into existence at very different 
periods ; and in those which were created in later times the 
accent would naturally have been forgotten, and they would 
take the form xjif . 

Secondly, the forms m and iJt point to oxytones, and seem to 
be derived from some such form as xcf , omitting the XJ ; such a 
form may well have existed in spoken Prakrit, although no 
traces of it survive in the written works. This form would 
come direct from the Sanskrit whereas that in xqxjf must 
come from an older Skr. 

Lastly, Sindhi has forms xjfl;; and *4^, the final vowel of which 
seems to be quite inorganic, as we cannot trace it back to any 
corresponding peculiarity in the older forms, and is probably 
due to an unconscious imitation of the analogous forms cTTt^ and 
which have been or will be discussed in their proper place. 
The Skr. word seK,^^ retains the n in all cases of the sing, 

but the nom., and in this, as in so many instances in Skr. and the 
cognate languages, the nominative stands apart, and the deriva- 
tive forms are taken from the oblique. Thus Greek and Latin, 
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while faithfully retaining the original type of in ttoSo?, pedis^ 
reject the d in the nominatives ttoi/? and pes ; yet it is from 
7roSo9 and pedis, not from ttov? and pes, that the derivatives, are 
formed, as well as the noun itself, in their modern descendants. 
So also olovros, dentis, reproduce more correctly than oSon? 
or denSy and in derivatives and descendants the former, and not 
the latter, are the base. The reason of this is clear ; the oblique 
form being used seven or eight times to once of the nominative, ^ 
sticks in the popular mind, and is used in grammatical forma- 
tions, while the classically modified nominative is forgotten. 
This was probably the case with the termination now under 
consideration ; the vulgar would know little of an euphemistic 
high-fiown nominative while they would be familiar 

with some ten or twelve forms having for their base ; 

the Old-Hindi poets use or while the modern 

language does not begin to use the classical nominative 
till after Pandits had begun to resuscitate the accurate form. 
So also, while the Brahmin wrote the people may have 
said or even ^'lid thus the form Tltif or 

reveals itself as the older and more accurate. The vTlIf type 
is still in existence ; in Old-Hindi we have virility,^^ 

from Skr, and^Sindhi has from “a head- 
man, Pr. where the S., rejectiug one of the 

two consonants, does not, as H. would, lengthen the preceding 
vowel, but inserts instead its favourite short i. There may be other 
instances in the other languages, but I have not yet met with any. 

Sindhi has a few rare examples of a form in which 

1 Dr. Trumpp will forgive me for pointing ont a sliglit error in Ms English here ; 
he translates this word “headsman/' not perhaps remembering the difference 
between that and “headman." The former means “ an executioner," «.<?. “one who 
beheads criminals." Dr. Trampp’s English is so excellent, correct, and graceful 
throughout as to command admiration ; it is in a friendly spirit that this little slip is 
noticed, as it might mislead an English student. The Terence between “heads- 
man " and “ headman " is slight indeed in fonn, but very wide in meamng. , , . 
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Trumpp refers to this suffix^ as boyhood/^ '^youtbf^ 

from boy but it is opeu to question wbetber this 

is not the primary affix mentioned in § 16 (2), which has passed 
over into a secondary form in a few cases. 

As a corollary to the connexion which I see between ^ and 
I would here introduce the Bengali stems in 
which I derive from ^732r in such Skr. words as ITTfl'TO- 
Oriya uses H^rTiT as a religious word^ in the sense of “ cele- 
brating the greatness or merits of a holy place or festivah 
thus we have TTfTrfTT the glories of Granga/^ ^ '^rPC 
a descrij)tion of the religious merits acquired by a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Jagannath/^ and others. Bengali 
has elided the cT and softened the ^ to Instances are xrPT^ 
'^mad/^ tiT^ri^rrR? '^madness ^^debauched/^ loose 

Kvin^/^ buffoon/^ buffoonery ‘^^in ass/^ 

stupidity obstinate/^ obstinacy 

“ greedy/^ '^greediness f base/^^’^^gXftr 

baseness profligate [UL destroyed/^ compare our 

use of “ dissipated,” also the original meaning of profligatus”), 
if-glfir ‘^profligacy.” In familiar or colloquial words which 
end in a vowel other than a or d, the initial vowel of the suffix 
is elided ; thus %% "a child,” “childishness ''an 

impudent boy” (French gamin), "impudence;” and in 

vulgar speech the favourite ii of Bengali exercises an influence on 
the foliowing vowel ; thus from " wicked,” " wicked- 

ness.” By a curious caprice, also, a duplicate form is occasionally 
employed, as from we get vngxfT “profligacy,” and 
Oriya also uses this form; as " old,” " precocity in 

children "loose,” "lazy,” f%^rrfi? "laziness,” “inatten- 
tion,” B. id. It will be observed that this suffix is almost 
universally employed in a bad sense, as expressive of stupi(Hty, 
loose living, or the like. One instance, occurs occasion- 

ally in Hindi; but, with this exceptfon, this form appears to 
be peculiar to the two easternmost members of the group. 
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(2). Of very wide use iu Sanskrit is tlie suffix generally 
neuter when forming abstract nouns, tliougli of all genders in 
appellativei^. This ‘suffix generally changes to in the modern 
languages, and in most cases the words become feminine, owing 
to the general use of to express that gender. The typical 
word of this class is — 

Sbr. “theft,” Pr. and so in all, but 0, 

So also . 

Skr. “cheating” “a cheat H. (vulgo 

“ thuggee”), and so in all. 

This termination is extended, as usual, to words of uncertain 
origin, and notably to Persian words, inasmuch as that language 
also adopts the suffix i to denote abstracts ; thus we have 
“ goodness, lS^ ^^badness,^^ deficiency, l 5^ “excess 

and even colloquially Arabic words take this ending, as 
“ sanction,^^ from j “ seen,^^ “ approved/' ^ S. has also 
“ badness, from “ bad'' (Skr. “ slow") ; “ good- 
ness," from “ g<^od" (Skr. In many cases, however, 

the final of the Sanskrit is elided alogether, as in 

Skr. “fortune,^ H. and so in all. G, retains Tatsama 
and S. 

Skr. “rice,” H. so in all, except S. dMnyu or 

dMnu, 

This latter word seems to have been originally an abstract 
meaning “possessing," “wealth," root as stores of rice 
were, and still are in many parts’ of India, the principal source 
of wealth to all classes. 

Where, in modern formations, the adjective had acquired, 
as adjectives almost universally did, the termination in long d, 
the i of this suffix does not supersede this vowel, but is attached 
to it, forming dL Thus we have a very large range of words in 
all the languages, - A few are — 
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¥f^“good,” H. goodness, ” p. 8. G. M. 

o. id., B. »rr^Tt- 

“pure,” H. and so in all. 

“great,” H. ^TSTI: “greatness,” P. ^^1;, S. »• B. 

O. id , ; not in M. 

‘^higb " H. '"lieigbt,” S. id, goodness P. 

o. ^gNrl:, 0. wrt» b. '^=qTt- 

TMs form is not very common in M., but is of almost uni- 
versal application in the rest. P. anomalcJnsly inserts short i 
before the termination, but this is a dialectic peculiarity which 
does not prevail in all parts of the province. It has already 
been noticed that so many Skr. terminations fuse together into 
i in the modern languages as to render it difficult to distinguish 
them. The form now under consideration is restricted to ab- 
stracts, and has no connexion with any other. 

(3) . The Sanskrit suffix rfT exists in most of the languages 
in a large number of words, but occurs chiefly in Tatsamas and 
modern Tadbhavas ; so that it would be more correct to suppose 
that it has been resuscitated, together with the word to which 
it is attached, than to speak of it as having come down unin- 
terruptedly from early times. 

Skr. “ firmness/’ H. P- S. In 

the rest generally pronounced drirhatdin H., and so written also 

in P., but in 0. it sounds drurhatd. 

Sindhi has a few words not strictly Tatsamas, though only 
slightly altered, and it occasionally adds % making cnt^, as 

** deficient/’ 'gt^cjT. >srfzrnt> “ deficiency.” 

Wtjj “ fit,” ^55<TT “ fitness.” 

In B. and M. words of this class are extremely numerous, but 
are all pure; Tatsamas, and as such do not strictly come within 
the ranger of development of the modern forms of speech. 

(4) : Another common suffix is which is used in Bengali 
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in its Tatsama form, but rather among scholars than in tht^ 
mouths of the people, as also in M. 

rcnl,” B, M, “ redness,” and so in all tlie otliers, but as n 


rare and pedantic word. 

B. M. wbiteiK^iSs,” and so in all tlie others, hut 

as a rare and pedantic word. 


Trumpp afliliatos to tins siiflBx a large class of words in S. in 
and snpportnig Ins tlioory-br allusion to Vara- 

ruebi, v. 47. This passage mercty directs that certain w'ords, 
atieli as hrahnmn^ ynvan^ atlhwan^ are to bo declined like dtman ; 
tliUB, rumhil makes ramJUnio ; Jiii'il, Juvano, etc. It is not, how- 
ever, stated that this rule applies to formations in imaUj and 
even grunting that it docs, wo get imam^ the change of which 
into ani or diiu is not supported by any proof', and seems some- 
what harsh, and oppfbsed to tlie genius of the language, IMore- 
over, in the closely allied and intorcduingeublo furia d/, soo (2), 
tlu5 d belongs to the adjective, and is a solitary Instance of the 
retention of the older form of the oblique, which is still long in 
Gujarati, uh ’Wl'^ ** good/^ obi. but lias boon Bhortoned in 
S,, m ** ■white/’ ohL In the case, therefore, of the \vordH 
ahemi to he tpiotecl, I should say that the suiHx was jneroly tl|]f 
or xfw. and rc‘gard it us the same as the primary suffix 
mentioned in § (J. With this agrees the fact that the cognate 
lungnuges hiuu^ a form or Wl«Ti 'whicli is made only froui 
adjectives in long d, so that tho long vowel belongs to the stem, 
and not to the suffix. In Hindlii “ whiteness^” from ’’irift 

white/’ I should divide (whhu-ni. 

From then, used as a modern suffix to adjective's which 
had already arrived at the stage in whicli they ended in long d, 
the following examples may he taken to have arisen : 

IL *4ieight,” l\ BlfT, 

‘^stqKwiur,” ^^1%, O.Brfr, 

H. '‘broad/' “breadtli/' 1\ uL 
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, H. “deep” (Old-H. ^), ^iTgT’T. “depth,” G. 

S. “broad,” ^fgiRjtTir breadth..” 

I S. wfl' “ great,” ^Tftr “ greatness.” * 

/ (5). ■ggf is suffixed to a large class of adjectives in Hindi, to 
denote condition, and agrees with our termination ^^-ness.^' 
iThis form is connected with that of the desideratiye verb in 
Sanskrit, and some of the words of this class pannot be regarded 
as formed from nouns by the addition of a suffix, but are to be 
derived whole- as they stand from Skr. The substantive in ^ is 
accompanied by an adjective in W[, as or T3|TO thirst, 

ftrsTT^ thirsty,” which are not to be regarded as recent for- 
mations from tft, the root of ttNt ^^to drink,” but as from Skr. 
fqtrr^r and ftjxn’g respectively, these being the substantive and 
adjective from desire to drink,” desiderative of root 

xn* to drink.” Skr. ftmTOT loses the long final d of the fem. 
and becomes H. ftTSTW? while fqirr^ apparently takes. and. 
becomes fqt(X¥oR, whence would come a Pr. and the 

u vanishes, leaving H. fq'^n^T- The modern words would be 
more accurately written and fq'^fTOT, as the medial tf 

has disappeared (VoL I. p. 199). Accordingly these, words in 
■ most cases bear the meaning of desire to do a thing,” even 
where it is impossible or difficult to trace the word to any 
f definite Skr. desiderative like And in those words which 

I we cannot refer to a Skr. desiderative, it must still he held that 
' the form is in itself by nature desiderative, and having appro- 
priated to itself this meaning, has been tacked on to modern 
nouns to form abstractions, so that in a number of instances it 
legitimately comes under the head we are now considering, 
namely, that of secondary abstract nouns. Examples are found 
of three classes : first, words derived direct from Sanskrit-'d&iS^ 
second, those derived from modern verbs (primary stems) ^ 

. those derived from modern nouns (secondary stems). 


YOL. II. 
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Skr. ftjtjin “thirst,” H. (fWW, XBTO), and so in aU the ^ 

languages. ^ -fe 


H. '^t»rT “to weep,” “desire to weep,” “vexation,” P, 

(■’are)- , 

H. TTiT^T “to xirhie,” “desire to make water,” Ps-'iSiv' ’tS 

'* '• ■.riil 

H. ‘‘ cacare,” “ desire to stool,” P. id. ^ 


Skr. “sleep” (H. H. f^T5t. “drowsir 

H. “ sleepiness,” ^XETT^f “ nodding,” “ incipient sleep.” 
‘‘violence,” H. a violent burst of rain.” 

“sweet,” H. “ sweetness.” 


Each, of these words has its corresponding adjective, as 

ftitswr, ^rrm, wcrRrr, but 

; hut the stem itself is almost entirely confined to Hindi f f J 
and Panjabi, only rarely occurring in the other languages, as f 
M. WZm sourness/^ from t^TSTT ^^sour;” fifS\^ sweetness, ‘ ^ 
from sweet;” and with the short vowel plump,” 

from swelling;” Gt. ^^whiteness,” from 

white;” sweetness,” from sweet ; wOTm 

difficulty,” from ^'515 difficult,” and a few more; and we ; 
may fairly assume that all the other words were modelled upon 
where the long d belongs to the root xn*. In 
we cannot look hack to the desiderative of Skr., which is 
which could in no way produce rodsd, hut would result iii some ^ 


such form as nihd. Shakespeare, in his Dictionary, absurdly Jp; 


derives these words by adding the Skr. kope,” in which ^ 

he is blindly followed by his faithful plagiarist Forbes. * There 
are nouns with this termination which do not belong to this 


$tem, as pole-axe,” the former part of which is . 

■ probably from ilt’J (Skr. 'XjfSei) a knot,” with some derivative 
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of tlie root ift “to cut/^ just as xpc;^ “an. axe” The ganrMl 
is a formidable weapon of bamboo with iron knots and clamps 
on it^ and a small axe at the head. We might assume a form 
as its origin. There is also a word “a small 

turban,” the former part of which is “ head,” and the latter 
probably a derivatiye from “to clothe,” so that a form 
may be assumed for its origin, unless, indeed, which 
is highly probable, the word itself grew up in modem times, 
and has no Sanskrit original at all. 

The stems given above are the most cominon and widespread 
abstract forms. There may be in the various languages others ; 
but they are rare and Confined to special dialects, and do* not 
require detailed notice in a work of this kind. 

§ 18. The next class of secondary formations is that of adjec- 
tives denoting the possession of any article, or of any quality 
or tendency : the former are called possessives, the latter at-^ 
tributives, nnder which are included words denoting trades or 
professions. 

(1). The most important, and from its variety perhaps the 
most difficult to treat, of the stems of this class, is a group which 
has the following terminations : 

Hindi t;, xm, 

Panjabi tlie same. 

Sindhi ^3^. 

Gujarati 

Marathi ''IT, 'S;^. 

Bengali ) 

Oriya / 

Five Sanskrit stems lie beneath the threefold division which 
is shown by the above list : * ' . 
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1* leaving nom. as “gardener,” nom. TfT^- 

2. ^ and leaving as “mountain/' “moun- 

taineer." 

3. -3^ and leaving ^ with guna, as “Veda," 

“ teacher of the Veda ; ” without gunia, as “jar,” “ con- 

tained in a jar.” 

4. leaving as “kingdom,” “belonging to a 

kingdom.” 

5. Several suffixes leaving as “man,” “popular.” 

The difficulty consists, first, in the mutual interchange and 
fusion of these several stems, and secondly, in the fact that we 
cannot in all instances trace the modern word up to any distinct 
Sanskrit word. Of course when we can so trace it, all difficulty 
ceases; but there are many modern words which we can only 
vaguely identify with some Skr. root, but cannot tell through 
which of the above formations it has descended to us. A partial 
clu^ is afforded by the meaning in some cases, as the Skr. forms 
denote sometimes possessives, at others attributives or appel- 
latives. But the lapse of time, the changes of meaning, and 
the facility with which one word lends itself to reasoning which 
would lead it either jbd a possessive or attributive origin, obscure 
the matter very much, may come from 1, 2, 4 and 5 of the 
Skr, stems; and its fellows from 2, 3 .and 4; can only 
come from 3. 

It will tend to clearness to give first those words which can 
be traced without doubt to one definite Skr. stem, and then to 
discuss, as far as our present lights permit, the question of the 
doubtful forms. 

(u). Following the order of the Sanskrit, forms, we first 
treat of having ,for to nominative < t;. The commonest 
words of this class wfil be found in Oh. II. § 32. Others are 
the following ; ' - 
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H. and “ rower,” from Skr. one who uses a 

in the sense of “oar,” (H. and "'§1^), P- *d., M. ‘‘one who 
carries a staff,” B. O. 'Stft {daniif) “ rower.” 

Skr. trT^“ reader,” “learned,” H. id., O. tfX^, the name of a sept 
of Brahmans. • 

Skr. “ one who has read the three Vedas,” H. 

as 

the name of a sept of Brahmans. 

Skr..%gj^ “lion,” H. P- 

Skr. “ prosperous,” H. , and so in all. 

Skr. “leprous,” H. P- S. 'SfitWr (which points 

rather to a form ^ri), G. M. O. id. and gift, B. 

Besides numerous Tatsamas in very common use in all^the 
langixages, as intiY “sinful” ’Wf “virtuous” 

“diseased” 

“complainant,” from “complaint,” wHch does not seem 
to be an Aryan 'word, but is probably corrupted from Arabic 
S.\^ “claimant,” “claim.” In some cases of undoubtedly 

modern origin S. retains tbe final vowel of tbe original word, as 
“opinion,” “tenacious of one’s opinion,” “opinionated,” 
where tbe final short i has been changed to a. 

The next form tjJt is used to form principally patro- 
nymics, or adjectives denoting nationality or caste, and results 
in and 

Skr. “a Sindhian,” H. and so ru, all. In the. 

same way are formed in S. “a man of ^ or Lower 

Sindh,” tliXTt man of f%Xt l^PPer Sindh;” “that 

which belongs.to a Hindfi.” But 0. uses the form^, 
as “an Oriya,’^from a Skr. form from . 

the old name of Orissa; also “a Bengali,” Skr. 

from the old name of Bengal. Co:^on to afi 

Ss or '*1^^ “ a Mareltha,” from Skr. 0- has 
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also or “worthy to be offered,” Skr. 

which, however, rather means “ worthy to be honoured with 
offerings.” Further instances are : 

Skr. ‘‘mountaineer/’ H. (chiefly used of the 

Nepalese), P. H and G- M. B. 0. 0. 

also 

Skr.^^ “belonging to a country,” H, “native/’ as distinguislied 
from “foreign,” P. id,, B, (from and (from %^), G. 

m. and 0. and B. id, 

Skr. “belonging to the kingdom,” B. 

word is not known in the other provinces, and denotes a class or caste 
coming from the *^1^, Le, TJ'^f or kingdom of Bengal, that is, the settled 
and central parts of the country, as contrasted with the outlying and thinly 
peopled regions. Skr. has both forms but the former 

is commoner as a Tatsama in the moderns, 

(y)* We now come to the most important of these forms, that 
in Xjafi, There are two classes of this stem in Skr., one which 
augments the vowel of the root, the other which does not. The 
distinction is maintained in Sindhi with tolerable accuracy, hut 
not generally in the others. Words of this stem are generally 
used as names of trades or castes. 

Skr. “spirituous liquor,” “a distiller,” H. 

B. ^, O.^. 

Skr. “oil,” “oilman,” H. and so in all. 

. Skr. “ betel-nut,” a seller thereof,” H. 

P. G, like H., M. B. 0. 

^ Used chiefly in composition : when standing alone, it means an inhabitant of the 
Desk, an expression which implies the high table land of Maharashtra above the ghats 
or mountain range of the coast, and is opposed to'Konkan, the low narrow strip of 
doast-line. 
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Skr. “ Veda,” “ learned in the Vedas,” H. . 

Skr. e|rg “plant,” “grower of plants,” H. “a caste of 

gardeners,” M, id, 

i 

Formed upon tlie same model are tlie names of three great 
septs of the Kanaujia Brahmans ; thus is shortened from 
and that is from Skr. “ one who knows two 

Vedas is from ^^one who knows the 

whole four Vedas.^^ The fuller form is retained in ^‘one 

who knows the three Vedas/^ It iS;, howeyer, equally 

correct to derive these forms from number 5 of the Skr. stems 
above^ as in Skr. there are forms In 

the case of the origin of the meaning is doubtful. The 

K^chhis are a widespread and very industrious caste of culti- 
vators and market- gardeners, and their name may either be due 
t<J their growing vegetabljss, as one of the meanings of Sanskrit 
is “ a plant, or perhaps, and on the whole more probably, 
from the Mchh or tightly-girt and tucked-up cloth round the 
loins, which is the only garment that they wear. Here may, 
perhaps, also be classed the common word H. and 
M. the name for ordinary peasants in M., and in H. that 

of an extensive caste. I do not know to what Skr. word this 
name is to, be affiliated. It is also spelt and and 

the name probably originated in comparative modern times, 
and may have no connexion with the Older language. 

Sindhi examples of this stem are : 

Skr. ^ « camel,*’ « camel-driver S. camel,” 

camel-driver.” 

s.^f^ “ earthenware,” “ seller of pots.” 

S. “ vegetables,” “ seller of vegetables.” 

This last word is, I think, not Aryan, but comes from the 
Arabic “potherbs,” whence the word so common in the 
other languages, JlaJ hakktl, “a vegetable-seller.” In Hinda- 
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stani tli6 phrase haniya lal^kUl is colloquially used to indicate 
petty traders and shopkeepers of all sorts. 

(S). The suffix ^ is hardly to he distinguished from 
except in words which can be traced up to the Sanskrit. The 
typical word is ^ 

Skr. Kshattriya or man of the warrior caste,” H. 

(e). Stems formed with ^ are very numerous, and, owing to 
the yariations in meaning which modern words have undergone, 
are sometimes confounded with abstract nouns in like 
theft, from and, like them, frequently drop the ^ alto- 
gether. Of stems which retain the following may be cited: 

Skr. “belonging to a village,” H. and so in all, but H. fre- 
quently and also and from the Tadbhava 

Skr. '‘principal,” H. P- IT#, S. G. 

M. Wit. B. id., 0. id. and ?glTi’?rr. 

A very large class of words exists in all the languages which, 
from the absence of any special Sanskrit form to which to refer 
them, or from the existence of more than one Sanskrit form, 
^cannot be definitely referred to any of the above heads. Such, 
for instance, is “ master, "lord,^^ also '' wealthy, a word 
in nse througholut. Skr. has , and '^52^ . In 

Old B. we find the word'^fSf “lady,’’ which may either he 
shortened from or from 

M. is peculiarly rich in words ending in which are per- 

haps generally to be affiliated to, the stem in as mentioned 
in § 9 (2), but may also he attributed to (e) by supposing the 
nsual addition of making Some of the more striking of 
these words are given with the Marathi primary stems to which 
they are allied : , * . " ’ 

“commission,” “compfissiou qgent,” “broker.” 

“smartness,” “a shock,” “smart,” “sharp,” “active.” 
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WSnZ scheme/^ scheming,” “treacherous” 

“bullock-pack,” ^’arf^'^T “fit for carrying burdens,” “a 
draught-horse or bullock.” 

ct)t^3oT “a coarse blanket,” who wears a MmbaM” 

“ a labouring man.” ♦ 

“ pole for carrying loads,” “ porter.” 

“ leprosy, leprous.” 

5(fqra5 “scab,” “scabby.” 

’tnZ “ghat,” “Brahman Avho attends at 

“ horse, groom.” 

Here we have a curious preservation of an older form, 
is Skr. Pr. The M. word points back to a form 

or in which the ^ has been preserved 

as a fulcrum for the termination. 

Gujarati has also words of dubious origin in or '1;;^. 
The double form arises from the unsettled nature of G. spelling, 
in which no distinction is made between long and short i. The 
two examples most frequently given, “grieved/^ 

“happy/^ do not appear to come from any of the above stems, but 
from Skr. and ^f^rf respectively. Other instances are : 

Pt^T 35 “ school,” f^rJTTfe^" scholar” (perhaps Skr. 

»rfi? “ earth,” earthy,” 0. WH (perhaps Skr. WHT) or 

CS. Cs, 0*v 

CN. 

“leprosy,” “leprous” (Skr. is see (a). 

Without spending more time in considering the subject, it 
may sufiS.ce to suggest, that the fusion of several cognate forms 
into one, which is so common a feature in these languages, has 
been at work here also, and that the Skr. terminations glv^ 
above may have been by careless or ignorant speakers added 
often to nouns which did not take such terminations in Sanskrit 
itself, so that words of this group may he referred at wUl to any 
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of tte five Sanskrit stems given, and in isolated instances to 
others also, as, for instance, H. firf^f^rT ^^nncle,^^ which is from 
none of the five stems, but from Skr. 

(2). Principally indicative of qualities or dispositions of the 
mind is the suffix which, although occasionally found as 
a primary, is far more extensively used as a secondary suffix, 
Vararuchi (iv, 25) treats this suffix in Pr. as a substitute for 
mat (and mt), suffixes denoting possession, overlooking the fact 
that exists in Skr. already. In Pr., as also sometimes in 
Skr., the final u is dropped. This stem is found in different 
words in the seven languages j each language may therefore be 
illustrated separately. 

Marathi, in which, whether from the greater perfectness of 
the dictionary, or because the language is really richer in these 
forms, a larger number of instances has been noted than in its 
sisters, uses the form ^^with the cerebral Bo and long u* it 
has also and occasionally even WaST? which latter points 
to the use of the universal cR suffix, so that we shoiild postulate 
a Skr. There is also found which would indi- 
cate a former with reference to the remarks in the 

concluding portion of the last section. Thus we have : 

Skr. mi “ pity,’’ M. ^xridB, H. 

©V Vj 

Skr. ** trouble,’^ M. “laborious,” “painstaking,” 

Skr. “hair,” M. and ^^TiaS “hairy.” 

Skr. ^r?e|i “ball,” M. “knob,” “tuft,” '^r5T3o “tufted grass.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. “stone,” Vt5T35 “stony.” 

Skr. ^ “snout,” “beak,” M. “mouth,” trgT3o “foul-mouthed,” 
** scurrilous.” 

These three are combined in a proverb descriptive of the 
peasant’s three greatest troubles — 

^ ^tirT35 tr3T36 

“Pasturage coarse and knotty, flel^ ML of stones, and a scolding wife.” 
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Skr. ^ “hand,” M. fXrl, id., ^TcTTSo “tWevish,” “with itching palm.” 

Anotlier proverb runs — 

frmoio TTtg wf^T35 'iniY 

.‘‘The itcliixig palm may be satiated, but never the scolding tongue.” 

Skr. measure of time, about half an hour,” M. id., 

"€1^X35 “an instrument for measuring time,” “a gong,” H. 

P. id*, and so in all. 

Skr. “wound,” M. id*, ISTT^^fTSB “wounded.” 

Skr. “greasy,” M. “sap.” “juice,” 1^135, f^^^5T3oT and 

“viscid,” “gummy.” 

Skr. [uncertain], M. ^TX and “sleep,” “ sleepy.” 

As to tHs' last word, tbe root ^ in Skr. means “to moTe,^^ 
among other things, and the root which is in efiect an old 
causal of in its meanings of “sowing (grain) “ weaving 
and “sewing/^ shows that the movement implied by the parent 
root is an oscillating movement backwards and forwards, like 
that of a weaver's shuttle, or a sower's hand; so that we may 
fairly suppose it to have obtained the secondary meaning of 
“nodding," as one does when drowsy. In confirmation of this, 
M. has also ^xn or ^'txTT swing so that we may assume a 
form 4- «R ,5 which would give the anuswara, or rather 
anundsika, being inorganic. (See Vol. I. pp. 177, 327, for the 
and p. 143 for the iff.) 

Skr. tWT’^T “covering,” M. “ a mat,” “matted or busby” 
(a tree); see Vol. L p. 177. Hence is formed a verb “to be 

bushy and close of foliage.” 

Skr, WTcTT “mineness,” “selfishness,” M. id,, TTHcTr^ “ selfish,” “self- 
conscious.” 

Skr. “ milk,” M. id,, ** milk,” “ a milch cow.” 

There are also in M. instances of this suffix taking the form 
dri, as in Sindhi, thus — 

Mw “ a tile,” tiled” (as a building). 
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We now pass on to G-njarati, wHch, like M., principally nses % 
the 35, though words of this stem are also found with hut ^ 
perhaps only through a mistake of the writers. Authorities 
disagree very widely as to the spelling of Gujarati, whio^.l^; 
is not to he wondered at in the^case of a language with 
scanty literature, no fixed standard of pronunciation, and 
numerous dialects. 


G. sbaine,” shamefast/^ “ bashful.” : 

G. sleep,” ‘^drowsy” 

G. word,” loquacious, ” also in a good sense eloquent.” 

“ sand,” ^cTT^) X^T3 oj ‘‘“d by some “ sandy.” 

G. wO “ “ stony.” 

G. “ blood,” “ bloody.” J 

“ beard,” “bearded.” 


G.'Ef#t“aghari,”’Er^'3n35t“gong” 4 

* -4 A-' 

With words ending in this language affixes the ternrination,, | | 
without modifying the stem word. In the case of nouns in it | 
adds the suffix, to the obliq^ue form in'd ; the fern, in i is the same 
in the oblique as in the noininative ; so that we may say that in ^ 
all cases the suffix, is added to the oblique form. An exoe|)tion ■ 
is'^flT^y.but here we derive from an: earlier form‘d in use in ■ 
the other languages. The language of course uses, like all its , 
sisters, Tatsama words, at the discretion of the writer, and words : 
like irqT^ are almost Tatsamas, the cerebral 35 being merely 
a vulgar pronunciation of This suffix is found appended ^ 
even to Persian words by the indiscriminating vulgar ; thus from 
'' shame, is formed or ''bashiuL^^ 


>Sindhi more frequently changes ^to X (Vol. I. p. 247)-. Thus 
“buffalo,” “buffalo-herd.” 


S.^“ herd of cattle, herdsman.” 

camel,” '^’31'^ camel-herd.” 

S. “ barley,” “ (wheat) mixed with barley/^ 
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, S. “ hour,” 'trSJT^, “ gong.’’ 

clouds (collective), ‘‘ cloudiness,” 

♦ Tlie final vowel, whether it be the u of the masc., or the i of 
the feminine, disappears before the suffix ; but long i is retained, 
merely hardened into as% M. Quasi-Tatsaraas also occur, 
which are simply due to the fact of the words being honestly 
written as the people pronounce them, and not as Pandits would 
have them; such are 

The word “candlestick,” from ifesSt “a light,” is 

quoted by Trumpp in this place; but it would appear to be 
questionable whether we have not here a compound from 
+ I shall show presently that compounds of this 

sort are not unfrequent, and often render it difficult to determine 
whether any word belongs to this class or not. In this and other 
languages compounds whose last member is ‘^time,^^ or 
IfTWr '"haU,” or “abodfe,^^ as will be exhibited hereafter, 

come under this category, and the confusion is increased in M. 
and O', by the substitution of the cerebral 3o for ^ in these 
words, as well as in the suffix 

Panjabi has not any special fondness for the T] sound, nor does 
it particularly affect stems of this formation. Instances are, 
''woollen,” from or WT ''wool;” "distressed,” 

for cji^nrfT^? from "trouble” (Skr. In this case the 

possessive signification is sometimes lost, and the word used 
merely as an intensive substantive. "thorny,” from 

‘Hhorn” (Skr. cfiTSg^), where the short i represents the e oi‘ 
the oblique form 'giT0(^T95T "a large earthen pot,” from 

pot,” here again intensive. (ironical) "a vain, 

pompous man,” that is, one who has a gong beaten before him as 
he walks, from "a bell,” "a gong.” There is also, as in the 
ahove-quoted languages, the common word ''gong,” 

from but the language prefers the cognate forms of Ais 
stem in ul, and ail, as we shall see presently. 

Bengali and Oriya, being languages originally poor, and 
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having, therefore, a smaller stock of Tadbhavas than the others^ 
are not fertile fields for secondary formations. In them sack ^ 
stems are mostly Tatsamas, like and it will not 

productive of any large results to adduce instances from them, I 
The words which the student m^ meet with will he readily 
recognizable as belonging to this stem ; such as, Vf| 

quarrelsome,^^ already cited ; 0. burglarious/^ from 

^^a bui-glar’s hole,^^ sometimes written for f^\srra; 

17^35 “middling,^' from Trflj (Ski\ ^Fn^f) '^middle 
^^piercing/^ from ^^a hole.^^ . ' J 

With regard to Hindi, usually so rich in primary and 
secondary forms, it is somewhat strange to find so few illusr, f 
trations of this widespread stem. Apart from Tatsamas, it has, 
however, forms in and, owing to its habitual neglect of 
final short vowels, also d/, but displays, like Panjabi, a marked 
preference for the forms in i/, ail^ el, and uL It also in many ,:.i 
instances changes / to r (see Vol. I. p. 247), thus producing dr, 
with variants drd and drd, where the final u is preserved by 
being lengthened. The following list will suffice to illustrate y 
all these forms. " i 


§ 


H. "iffl shade/’ “ umbrageous” (not from as 

Forbes puts it ; the ^ belongs to the root). 


'.fji 


H. 'pT<Ta:“end,” 


■1 


I “one who finishes,” “destroys,” “makes 




an end of.” 




H. “ belly/’ | | « pot-bellied.” 






ttr^TT ) 

H-Wt- “ hour,” “gong.” 

H. jyt “ milk,” •piK “ milch,” and B. idi, 0. 

H. “ ball,” “ globular.” 

“ mark,” recognition.” 

Skr. “love,” fg^'^;;T“belovedi” (as though tWT^ for ^o). ' 

H. ^71 “sand,”^clT^T “sandy” (more generally ^rl^Ts see further on), /jf] 


i-i? 
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Many of these words, as in the .other languages, have lost 
the possessive or qualitative sense, and have become simple 
attributes. 

(3). Closely allied to the last, and like it used to express 
possession of a quality, is the Skr. which in Pr. often 
doubles the making This suffix in the moderns takes 

a lengthened form or and combines with a preceding 
a or d into and As remarked above, it is a 

favourite in H. and P., though less frequent" in the other lan- 
guages. These two languages have forms in elu^ where the ix 
probably arises from confusion with dkc, unless we here admit 
a change of d into e, noted as not unfrequent in Vol, I. p. 136* 

— “knotty P: id. 

H. “pit,” “large pit” (intensive). 

H. “ gravel,” “ gravelly.” 

liouse, “ domesticated,’’ “ tame.” 

H. -grra “ grass,” “ grassy.” 

H. “wound,” “ bruised.” 

H. “ beauty,” “ beaxitiful.” As in Bibari Lai’s fanciful verses: 

’tI 

Satsaij 234 . 

“shade,” “ shady,” 

H. ^ “sting,” “ armed with a sting (said of insects, as 

■?Tf " this insect has a sting”). 

H. “ shove,” the habit of butting” (said of homed ani- 

mals), P. Tj(%5T, fem- 

Ov, 

H. S^“fonn,” “ well-shaped,” “ comely.” 

H. “ belly,” “ pot-bellied.” 

H. “forest,” “wild,” “jungly.” 

“ sand,” “ sandy,” “ gritty 
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“load,” “load-bearing,” suhst. “ a beast of bnrden.” 

H. “rival wife” (Skr. ^ETtW^T “ belongiug to a rival wife,’- 

as in the phrase that is, “ a brother, son of the same father, ^ 

but by a diflFerent mother,” “a half-brother.” 

H. « start” (Skr. ^*47c5!rTT)> that is given to 

shying or starting.” 4-1 

There seems to be no rule for the use of one of these forms 5 
instead of anothei; though in practice we find that one word >}■ 
always uses eld, and another Ud., while a third has only the 
form aila. With respect to the use of the final &, it may per- 
haps be laid down that such words as have a distinctly adjective j 
sense always take the final d, but such nouns as are used sub- . "i 
stantively reject it. Thus, if we should say, “he is my half- \ 
brother,” we must use cld, as but if we would say, ; | 

“this man and woman are my brother and sister by the father’s 
side, but by different mothers,” we might say, “ they are my ?|| 
sautels," f So also derisively, “ Ho, pot-belly ! ” , “2 

would be, ^1% 

Those words in which Panjabi agrees with H. have been -i 
"noted above; other instances peculiar to that language are these 
which follow. in the sense of halting, gives (/.) f 

“a woman that walks mineingly, or affectedly,” sometimes, I 
but incorrectly, written possibly from some idea of | 

its being in some way connected with “ play.’^ From i 
“stoppage,” “a horse that jibs,^'G. 

P. “ strength,” “ drawing-power,” astringent’^ (said of 

medicines). 

Ar. iLai suffocation,” (in India) “rage,” “angry,” “a 

bad-tempered person.” 

P. “ petticoat,” “ a woman who wears a petticoat,” ie. 

a virtuous woman ; prostitutes do not wear the petticoat in some parts, nor 
the drawers, but only the loin-cloth, sirM. 


14 
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“ storm,” auhst. “ quarrel,” “ affray,” “ uproar.” 

p. w “ weary/’ easily fatigued.” 

pf^" milk,” “ a milch cow.” H. has also this word, 

p. tr?!n; “ stone,” Stony.” 

P. “ shame,” “ sbamefast.” 

P. TTW '' the middle” (the name applied to the central part of the 
Panjab between the Hdvi and Ei^s rivers), 71^^ “a man from the 
M^njha.” 

P. makes the feminines of words of the form elij, in o, see Oh. 
II. § 33 (3). As between ail and el^ it may be decided that the 
latter is a softening of the former, which is again shortened from 
where the d belongs to the root. This applies to H. 
also ; thus '^shady,^" is for which as + ?;wr, 

while is + The difficulty lies in this, that 

often where we have eld, we cannot find the termination in long 
d in the root; thus there is 510 reason to believe that forest/' 
was ever yet we require to give us ue, 

The rule will not therefore apply in all instances. 

Sindhi has and hut also, in conformity with its usual 
custom, and The long vowel, as in H. and P., seems 

to have arisen from rejection of one of the two hoi Pr. 



obstinacy,” 

“ obstinate,” G. id. 

to 

‘‘ patience,” 

“patient.” 

vO 

tbe desert,” 

■^tO " a man from the Thar.” 

jy 

^‘leather,” 

“leathern.” 

yy 

<< shade,” 

“ shady.” 

vO 

id. 

^^0 id- . 

yy 

“ a kind of grass, 

” ''3T%0 “ “lade of dabhv grass.” 

■With. 

Sindhi on the one 

hand, and Hindi on the other, is 


connected in respect oPthis suffix Gujarati, having in some 
instances the same words as the fomier, as in and in 

7 
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others the same as the latter, as H. also ^^=='4 

TT. and P. Its usual forms are and . As j| 

' '''lAi 

“relationship,” “related, by blood or marriage.” >; -’I 

^ ‘»much,” TETOft " abundant” (only used in poetry). >:| 

“bad, defective,” 4ti"iO “scanty.” ,'J 

sweat,” TEW 35 t“ sweaty.” i 

The language does not seem to he rich in this class of forms, 
Marathi has numerous formations in and alsO; ;J 

and Care must he taken to distinguish from words ' 

of this class those words which present long i from the tendency f 
of this language to lengthen Towels in a final syllahle (Yol. L: 
p. 155), such as “peryerse,” “malicious,” which is merely 

a vulgar pronunciation of Skr. “crooked.’ Further are 

to he eliminated a small class of compound words in which, j 
forms the last member, as'^Wlt^ “temple,” 
also familiar wCrds such as or qsiH “ancestor, from' 

Skr. 'll’ through a now disused 1 ^, and “a wife,” frOm || 

These seem to he a sort of diminutives. 

As genuine possessives may he cited ■ )| 

^ “ side,” “direction,” “relating to a quarter or direction.” ( 

“rocli,” rocky/^ . » 

(adv.) “below,” “ belonging to the lower part.” | 

« sweetness/' ^^35 “sweetish." 

^Siit^«thorny,«also;^^ 
id, a thorny creeper.” 


(Skr. a I ^divided into squares” (a cloth), 

division,” ) . 

(Skr. digging* up plants” (mhst), 

excavation,” J 

Jit^T “tufted.”" 

^stench ” “stinking,” also^^TT^^T* 
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TETW" sweat," 

encumbrance,” 
■^Tif “ smell," 


'ETT^T “ sweaty,” 

“old clothes,” “rags” (suhst), 
“trouhlesome.” 

“fetid,” “rancid ” 


Here, as in the other languages, th,e meaning of the possessive 
has in several cases passed over into that of a substantive. 

In Oriya this suffix is not common : an instance is 
“ handsome, from I have not found any others, except 

Tatsamas. The dictionary (Sutton's), however, is a very meagre 
one, and I have not heard the form in speaking. The same may 
be said of Bengali, in which language secondary formations of all 
kinds are comparatively rare, or, if they exist in rural districts, 
are not fully recognized as 6ther than mere local corruptions. 
There is a vast field for research in this direction. 

(4). The combination of the suffix in W with a preceding th 
is rare, though not altogether non-existent in JPrakrit. Yara- 
ruchi gives only one instance, m&mlJo, for Skr. 

“ changed." The suffix "'3?^ with the long vowel is found in a 
few cases in Skr., as (also ^^mad," “gouty" {ie, 

affected by wind), from “ wind." In the modern languages 
it is also rare. For Sindhi Trumpp gives no examples, and 
does not even introduce the suffix in his very Ml and well- 
arranged list of secondary stems. There are, however, a few 
words which may be referred to this suffix in all the languages. 
Thus , , 

Skr. “a stroke of wind,” S, “blight from wind,” 

“ winnowing grain.” H. “mad ” (from the meaning of Skr. ‘ 

given above), also written writes the 

word and WT- “foolish.” M. “flatn- 

lent,” also a corrupt form c( | c|’^^ “ whirlwind.” The word ^ mean- 

ing “a kind of soil on the hanks of rivers,” seems as if it belonged to this 


stem; hut^the connexion is difficult to trace, unless it be “driven fey the 
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wind,’^ such as are the sand-drifts which the violent winds in the dry season 
heap up in the beds of rivers all over India. B. cn'^^F and | 

“mad,” “whirlwind, winnowing.” o.^rralaBT ‘‘mad.” ‘;| 

From M. I haye picked out the following, which should / 
probably come under this head. ^ 

^35 “cdrly” (Skr. “gluttonous,” from “to 

eat,” a primary formation, “Moated,” “pulpy” (like a pregnant 5 

female), from Wm foetus. | 

"'I 

Of more extended use are — . 

Skr. WTR “heat,” “ sweat,” M. UTfllSot, " prickly h eat,” " an 

eruption caused by excessive beat of the weather,” H. B. tnfrC', hut 0. 
Trfiin;- 

Skr. ;i'ar “middle,” H. “ middle-sized,” “intermediate,” P. 

and »fl[3ET. S. however B. and 0. TT^T- It is said 

in 0. of the second of three brothers, thus “eldest,” ;; 

“second,” “youngest.” . 

From Skr. '^rTrl in ike sense of “defect,” “failure,” comes 
P. tElTSraB, ^T^dol “lazy,”_ “careless,” not found in tke other ; 
languages ; also “quarrel,” from “ snare,” “ deceit 1 
^T'l^ “dear,” from ^TTS^ “fondling,” and some fetv more; 

H. “jocose,” from ^3^ “jest.” The formation is not, i 

however, a very common one in any of the modern languages, ;■ 
any more thqn it is in Skr. or Pr. 'f 

^ (5). All the various forms of this group of ^ stems still ? 

farther soften down to an ohscnre ai, generally hut not always '' 
preceded by y, thus giving The typical word is 

Skr. TSnW “wound,” H. M. G. id., S. P. tn'3, B. O. whence 
comes Old-H. H. P- G- id., P. also ’ETT^. S. ! 

M.'qi'?n3o, B.^nf^V inverted from trr?;^, 0. id. j: 

Here only M. has the long d, and is probably from dh(, while i 
the rest are from ila, so that they might he referred to a Skr» • ; 
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form where the ?f has gone out as usual, and the inter- 
mediate form was probably Panjabi has a great pre- 

ference for this shortened form, owing perhaps to its fondness 
for short vowels and habitual neglect of the principle of com- 
pensatory lengthening* Bvi^n where a word is written with a 
long vowel, the Panjabi peasant will often slur it over so that it 
sounds short. Thus 

‘‘knotty/^ from <‘knot.” 

“turbid/’ „ “filth.” 

“cavity,” “hollow,” „ “house.” 

belonging to the other side,” ‘‘ ^ke other side.” 

They say ^ “ the bullet went right through, and 

came out at the other side.” 

sandy” „ '^“sand” 

“insipid,” „ “ dregs.” 

^TSaST “dear,” „ WT® “fondling,” H. 

As an instance of this form may be cited 

H. “foremost,” “in the front,” P. id,y S. “superior,” G- 

(prep.) “before,” M. “superior,” B. 0. to which 

corresponds H. fxyig^T “hindmost,” with a similar series in the rest, as P^ 
etc. 

Sindhi has a set of stems in lu preceded hy a short vowel, 
which, however, do not seem to be connected with this suffix, 
hut rather with the Skr. diminutives in ^ and and may 
therefore be relegated to the section which treats of - those 
developments. 

This form is usual in Oriya,' as WTHBo ^^fleshy,'’ from TTPEt 

flesh;’' deceitful,’’ from 1^11® cheat.” 

One form fuses into another, or into several others, so con- 
stantly in these languages, that the inquirer is at every step 
bewildered hy their similarity, and as the meanings, which are 
after all the safest guides, have also commonly been lost or 
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shaded oJff by metaphors, or by local circumstances, into othei: 
classes, there is often little help to be found from them. It is' ; 
probable, howeyer, that in all except Sindhi, the group of forms^ 
in I preceded by short a has really been derived from 
or one of the cognate forms in Sanskrit; and it must be per- 
petually remembered that the modern languages often add a 
termination, which has for them acquired some special meaning, 
to roots and primary stems in which it does not exist in Sanskrit, 
or, if. it existed, has not been handed down to us, so that the 
fact of the form itself not being found in Sanskrit is ho argu- 
ment against its being a genuine one for the modern vernaculars. 
When also the moderns tack on these expressive endings to 
Tadbhavas whose origin is uncertain, the inference is that they 
fully recognized the effect produced by such endings, and used 
them at will, thus constructing numerous quite recent words 
of their own. 




§ 19. The Sanskrit suffix though in form identical with 
the past pariioiple, is also largely used to form secondary nouns, 
originally possessive in meaning, but shading off like the other 
similar suffixes into attributives and mere appellatives. It is 
the parent of a very large range of forms in the modern lan- 
guages, the most common of which is that which amalgamates 
the { of the suffix with the long d of the stem, producing in H. 
the common form in aitf though the others frequently keep the 
two vowels distinct, and M. more suo lengthens to Hindi 
having got hold of ait as a termination expressive of habitual 
occupation, possession or profession, adds it, regardless of ety- 
mology, to words which have no final 4, shortening the long 
vowel of the root. Thus from . 


H. “shield,” H. IstT! “shield-bearer,” M. B- 

H. strut,” H. “a strutting, swaggering feUoW,” P. 

®?t). 
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More regularly, lioweyer, from vv^ords ending in d, as — 

H. ‘^war-song/^ ‘‘a warrior-bard/^ P. id. 

H. ^'report/^ ^‘news,” gossiping person/* 

H. wrangling/* “affray/* *‘a brawler/* P. id. 

H. “spear/* “spearman/* P, id. 

H. iTT^T “relationship/* “a relation/* 

In SindH this suffix is found in two forms, eto and aito,. The 
e of the former arises from the fact that this suffix is added to 
the oblique form of the noun, thus “son,^^ oblique 
whence we get putra-\‘ito:=^putretOi “having a son/^ In 

feminines in a the oblique also ends in a ; thus “ daughter,” 
f^Hcflr “having a daughter,” ‘from dhia+ito. Some words in 
tc masc. do not change in the oblique, and in this case the u 
is elided ; but a consciousness of its having been there prevents 
the i of the suffix from amalgamating with the final vowel of 
the root, thus “brother,” “having a brother,” for 

bhd(u)+ito. Irregular is “having a wife,” from 

“wife,^^ where we should expect for Jdi+ito; it has 

probably been constructed on the model of putreto, without 
reflecting on the origin of the form. Another irregular word is 
^TZT17?t “having a road,” from ’^13^ “road,” which should be 
'oAteto like dhieto. 

With adjectives the suffix ito is added to long d, as 
“ timely,** from “ tiwie/* 

opportune, opportunity.** 

“ sultry/* „ ^ 3 : “ sultriness/* 

“sleepy,” „ “sleep 

MflV'5,ici\ “regular,” „ “rule.” 

THs last word is also used as an. adverb “ regularly,” “ i^e- 
tbodically,” and this is tbe case witli several other words of tMs 
stem, in SindM ; as 
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“madly,” from 

“respectably,” „ xrf^ ‘‘honour,” 

safely,” „ “charge,” “care” cm 

“ in charge of ”). 

Working round in onr nsnal circle, we come next to Q-njarati, 
which has forms in iyo produced by the rejection of the W 
of These were mentioned in § 18 (1), e. The form in 
aii is not giyen in any of the grammars or dictionaries, and 
does not appear tO exist, though it is strange that words like 
cR^Tf, which breathe the spirit of the old Eajpiit heroes, 
should not have survived among the descendants of the war- 
like Ohalukyas. Of there are a few examples, as 

“recognition,” acquaintance.” 

“honour,” “respected,” “a man of rank.” 

“knowledge,” “ skilled, “a connoisseur,” 

These are also written with long as an approach, 

.to Marathi pronunciation. In the latter language the forma- 
tion in is common as an attributive principally : thus 

^Rn5cR^ “a crackling sound, “that which crackles,” also 

metaphorically “prompt,” “ smart.” 

“sound of rustling of dry grass,” “rough,” “blunt,” 

“plain-spoken.” 

“bang! bang!” “noisy”(said of a festivity), 

“squash!” “soft,” “pulpy,” “squashy.” 




So fond of expressive formations is MaratM, tliat a very long 
list of words of tHs class might be adduced; they are mostly ^ 
reduplicative. Of the form one or two instances have 

been given already, as another is 

“one that takes the lead,” from “front.” M. and 0. 
have from “ sword,” 0. “ swordsman,” and 'litgrt?! ' 

M. It would not he unreasonable to suppose that the Marathas. 
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borrowed tMs word from tbe Oriyas ; tbe Kbandaits of Orissa 
formed once a very powerful and numerous body of soldiers. 
Tinder tbe Hindu Rajas they were tbe militia or landwehr 
of tbe province, and are still found as village watchmen in tbe 
South, though in northern Oigissa they have beaten their swords 
into ploughshares, and are industrious cultivators. The hhanM, 
or short double-edged sword, was the sign manual of the kings 
of Orissa, and is found rudely engraved on all their copper- 
plate grants, thus. , The Marathas may have<^ 
borrowed the word during their long period 
of sway in that country, as it is strange that it is only found 
in these two languages, and has a political significance only in 
Orissa. O. has also 

“ one who collects firewood, straw, etc., for sale,” from 

“a bundle.” 

tnrw “a v7orshipper,” one who attends regularly on an idol,*^ from 
« worship.” 

And with a further suflks aka— 

‘‘ a fugitive,” from “ flight,” for 

“heir apparent to a throne,” from f^cfil ‘^the tilak or mark of 
sovereignty,” H. ^^cT- 

“chopper,” from “cutting.” 

“’^^atchman,” “guard for travellers,” from lT«TfT traveller.” 

The gantdit was a man who escorted the pilgrims to the shrine 
of Jagannath over the dangerous and difficult roads of former 
days. His occupation is gone in these peaceful times, but the 
title remains to his descendants, who are now ordinary peasants. 

Bengali inverts the suffix into dU, as in “ worshipper, 

for but does not use many words of this stem. 

Tatsamas of this form are common in all the language^ and 
inasmuch as ita would in Prakrit drop the cl^ and become 
and th§nce i, the early Tadbhavas formed by this suffix add 
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another element 6f uncertainty to the numerous words in loag 
i in all the seven languages. This has been mentioned above 
under that stem. 



§ 20. Most frequent in Sanskrit as a suffix indicating pos- 
session is This forms adjectives having for nominative 

(«»•). ^ (/■)> also Tqpci:- III Prakrit the 

form becomes Tke Prakrit form is preserved 

with some modific;ation in early Tadbhavas; but all the lan- 
guages have a certain number of instances of late Tadbhavas 
and Tatsamas with the Skr. formation, such as 
wealthy/^ which is in use in all. Sindhi, however, musi^ 
.have a vowel-ending, come what may, so it writes fll 

compassionate,^^ and with very slight corrupti^on 
virtuous, for Skr. ^^eapned,^^ for Skr. 

Of eoirly To-d-bhe/ve'S "with the Pr. ^orm the , ^ j ■ 
following are examples : Gl. “ pitiful,” “wealthy,” 

“prosperous” (Skr. '^l^T’Jl^rrV bashful?’ 

(Skr, liut these are not rery common. \ , :S| 

POT^m;o^e gweral is the contracted form witbpxytone 
forms ■^cfT and With the change of form bas 'i^ome. 

a very extensive change of meaning, so that it is not easy in 
all cases to see by what mental process the modern signification ’ i| 
can be traced back to the original idea of possession. v"|f| 

In Hindi the form in is almost identical in meaning f| 
with that in and indicates only r^ely. possession, as ^ 

the name of a troublesome class of vagrant beggars, who in the 
Panjab lay claim to miracnlous powers of warding o£E evili . :|| 
They are so called from the a hideous little instrvmeni ; : | 
like a drum, with a hnUet at the end of a string attached to it, ; -i 
with which they keep up a ceaseless rattle; so that the word 
would mean “possessing & ^doA” P. and ITcfjfff, the 

latter for Less directly possessive is H. “ spn . 

of a (Skr; ^), or “husband’s elder broths,” P..f5|^, 
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wliicli, toweyer, may be a compoimd from + Hindi 
has a striag of feminines in indicating generally action, 

in some of wbict we can get tbe idea of possession, by treating 
them as adjectiyes Qompoimded with a fern, substantiye. 

Thus patrimony,” paternal inheritance/^ is ex- 
plainable as wealth possessed by, or belonging 

to, a father,” where, howeyer, the idea of possession is rendered 
passive, as we could not translate it ^'possessing a father,” 
though this would be more in accordance with the original 
nieaning. We must not he surprised at inyersions of this sort 
in a popular and unreasoning language. Thus, for instance, 
the Latin suffix which originally meant "able to do,” 

is now generally used in the passive sense of " able to he done,” 
amabilky aimahky amiahUy do not now mean " able to love,” hut 
^'able to be loved,” '^that which may be loved;” and in the 
numerous hybrid words which we have formed by adding -able 
to Teutonic roots, the same rule prevails : thus we say, for 
instance, eatable, drinhabhy meaning " that which may be eaten 
or drunk,” not "that which can eat and drink.” The mon- 
strous modern word reliabky which is creeping into our language 
in spite of protest, can have no meaning at all. A reliable state- 
ment means literally " a statement that can be relied, which is 
' nonsense ; we say " a statement that can be rehed o^,” so that 
the word, if allowed to exist at aU, should be "reKo^^able” ! 

The majority of these feminines cannot well, by any inversion 
or supplying additional meanings, he invested with a possessive 
sense. They refer mostly to accounts and business, and we may 
supply a substantive or Thus 

* ' act of explaining,” from “ to explain,” J generally 

“ settlement of accounts to explain,” j used 

gether, P. id 

“ giving security for one,” „ 1Xi|X*IT "to cause to trust,” 
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closing an account,” from 

P. id. 


Ho settle,” wind-up,’* 


■ payment in full,” „ full,” complete.” 

* ' '''Vf*'; 

Others, again, are general in ii^anmg, and haye no reference J 
to the primitiye idea of possession, as 


“the beginning of the ploughing season,” from “plough^’ F. 

(also^K^. ^ * . ■ "ii 

“ act of encouraging troops,” from to array.” 

“supplication” (probably only a vulgar corruption of Skr* 
modest prayer”). 

“flesh,” “meat” (derivation uncertain), P. M. id., G. ^plf . | 

“ ransom,” from T “ ransom.” 

Panjabi has also a fair number of words of this kind, mostly 
identical with Hindi. 0. uses principally and as. in 

quoted above, “ explanation.” M. writes ?nft, || 

as (Corresponding to H. or gsrf, as Hi ’| 

In B, and 0. the practice of pronouncing a as o v| 
has led to the confusion of words of this form with those formed 
by the suffix ti. In Hindi also it is a fair presumption that | 
many of the words just quoted may be ascribed to the suffix t| 
fH, the ^ of which is lengthened, as in the cases quoted in 
§.12. Thus words which have added to the root direct, are :§ 
from the simple root, while those in which the ift is preceded 
by are from the causal root, whose old form ended in dw ; sj| 
thus would he for + f?f, from the older , I 

form of the causal. | 

Here comes iu more confusion. In H. and P., and occasion- 
ally in the other languages also, are found words which we are 
tempted to affiliate to this suffix, hut which are written with ?§ 
It is probable that, these words should have H, and the use 
of ^ is due partly ^ ignorance, and partly to their having 
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been confoimded with words of tbe form already dis- 

cussed in § 16 (3). Some are foxmd in P.' witb both and 
as in tbe following list : 

“ true,” “ truthfulness.” 

H. fT«r “ hand,” “ dexterity,” P. id. 

H. “to grasp, staff.” 

H. horn,” “ a burnisher made of horn/ P. aW., ‘‘ a small 

horn.” 

P-f%’sl^T“teacMng”(Skr. flr’WT)f%^Tflrandf%i^ ‘‘instruction.” 
“upright,” “uprightness” (also 

Under this head, and to he distinctly referred to the suflBx 
by elision of the and occasional lengthening of the pre- 
ceding vowel, are to be classed the following Sindhi words : 

* ^ “load^^’ “ a porter.” 

“ labour/^ (Skr. I^i^) “ labourer.” 

“ debt,” ‘‘ debtor.” 

With characteristic change of ^ to occur several words 
which may with great probahiKty be ascribed to this suffix, 
though Trumpp would refer them, judging apparently chiefly 
by their sense, to the stem in ^qiij through the Pr. form tIIJ. 
Such are 

“boy,” “boyhood” {qumi Skr. 

This is the only instance he gives among secondary forms. 
When treating of primary forms, he deduces this stem from the 
Skr. affix as noted in § 16 (2). Prom my own notes I take 
the following : 

“shoulder,” “a bullock’s collar” {quasi Skr. 

“machine for the shoulder”). 

§ 21. Closely allied to the preceding is *the Sanskrit suffix 
which is divided into two, being added to nouns of 
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place' to indicate attributiyes, as ^'belonging to the 

South/^ and added to indeclinables to form words implying 
prodnction, as produced there/’ 

. The use of these two forms has been very widely* extended in 
the modern languages under the form which arises naturally 
from (see ToL I. p. 327). I shall show reasons in a future 
chapter for belieying this suffix to be^the origin of the Marathi 
genitive in At present\I confine myself to the 

stems which it ^prms, merely observii^g that these sterna are 
more frequent in, if not entirely confined:^o, Sindhi and Marathi, 
— circumstance which adds confirmati|n to the theory of the 
genitive, by showing that the use of thi^uffix was famiUar to 
the natives of those two provinces. 

In Sindhi the suffix is preceded by ^ or ^ I the former is used 
where the stem is a feminine in short i, ih which the long i 
of Sanskrit has been shortened in the prima^ stem, because it 
stands at the end of the word, but preserves its full length 
when the suffix is added. Thus 

Skr. “ inclosure, S. “thicket,” “jungle,” “be- 

longing to the jungle.” 

Added to masculines in or it takes the old oblique" 
form, as 

village,” “belonging to the same village.” 

8. “ quarter,” “ of the same quarter (of a town).” 

8. xntt: “opposite,” 'crn:^ « from the other side.” 


Maratjii does not insert any junction vowel, as 


M. 'Et'?; “house,” 
M. above,” 
M. “ within,” 

M. “front,” 

M. ?r{^ "behind,” 


domestic,” 

“ superior.” 
'?rt(fqfT “inner.” 

anterior.” 

‘^posteriot?/^ 
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Substantives are also formed iu tHs way, as “ salted 

food/^ pickle/^ from ^'salt/^ I can bardly venture so 
far as to say that this stem is not found in the other languages 
at all ; for I think I have seen isolated instances in P. and G. : 
but I may safely say that it does not in any, except Marathi 
and Sindhi, attain to anything like general use. In those two 
languages it vindicates its claim to be considered as a de- 
scendant of stems in both from the phonetic consideration, 
and from the fidelity with which it retains the meaning of pos- 
session, combined most frequently with that of place. I cannot 
accept Dr. Trumpp^s theory, which would connect this stem 
with the Skr, iha through a change of ‘7c to cK 

Ika is one of the great h group, of which so much was said 
under the primary stems, and which must be again introduced 
here, because it is extensively worked to form secondary stems. 
"We have already seen what ika becomes as a primary among 
the rest, and shall not, be led to suspect it of changing to cK 
In Vol. I. p. 269, it was shown that this organic change, though 
there are traces of it in Skr. and Pr., is not by any means 
a characteristic feature of the modern languages, and the few 
instances in which it does occur are those of initials. 

To come to the group in ka, which need not, however, detain 
us long, as in the discussion of its use in primary stems, the 
method of its application was explained. Of aka as a distinctly 
secondary form little trace, if any, exists, — ^that is to say, we 
cannot point to a class of words being either abstract nouns, 
possessives, or appellatives, which are evidently formed from 
other nouns. Of ika, in Marathi, forming nouns in and of 
its connected forms in the other languages, notice was taken in 
§ 18 (1), % to which I have only to add some cases in which the 
iR is retained, as in Sindhi 

mercantile,’’ from trade.” 

“commercial,” „ " shopkeeper ” 

rustic,” peasant.” 
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^ In the other languages this form is rare, and generally found 
in Tatsamas or yery recent Tadhhavas, such as in 

use in aU, relating to an assembly/^ from Q'D- assembly/^ 

is used in Sindhi to make adjectiyes implying habitual* 
actions or states, thus also inhabitants of any country. 

injurious,’’ from “injury,” 

“ revengeful,” „ “revenge.” 

■ggTft^‘‘uiountameer” „ “ hill.” 

(*» 

“ a man of Bakhar,” „ “ Bakhar.” 

Such secondary words of this type as exist in the other 
languages, as, for instance, H. a glutton,” from haye 
been sufficiently exhibited under primaries, and need not be 
again referred to. 

There is only one other member of the 7r-group whicBT" 
remains. Sindhi adds oJw to nouns and adverbs to signify 
adjectives of time, as 

yearly,” from “ year.” 

“nightly,” „ “ night.” 

In all these cases the final vowel of the stem is rejected, and 
the suffix joined to the bare root. 

§ 22. As we draw near to the end of this long series of sterns^ 
the illustrations become more and more confined to one or two 
languages, and we seem to have exhausted the powers of those 
members of the group which are least prolific. Marathi and 
Sindhi keep up the game to the last, and in this, as in all ofher 
respects, show themselves more fertile in varied developments 
than their sister tongues. But this fertility is not for them a 
legitimate cause for boasting ; they are, on the contrary, sxiffer- 
ing from an objectionable plethora of forms. Among all the vast 
range of secondary forms there is very little variety of meaning ; 
the English -ness, -ship, and -hood, do between them as much 
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work as tKirty or forty different suffixes in Sindki, and it is not 
pretended that each of these suffixes has in itseK some subtly 
3;estricted shade of meaning which separates it from the others, 
and renders it in a special manner appropriate to the individual 
word with which it is bound up. Bengali gets on very well 
with one or two, and Hindi with eight or ten suffixes; but 
Marathi and Sindhi cannot be contented without exhibiting 
some suffix for each of the innumerable Sanskrit pratyayas, 
' both hridantci and ictddhita* Under these circi^mstances it seems 
needless to wear out the reader’s patience by going minutely 
into each one of them, more especially as some of them are 
of such rare* occurrence as only to have a word or two apiece. 
I shall therefore wind up this portion of the subject by briefly 
enumerating, with one or two examples to each, such remaining 
forms as I have met with ; and if the reader should be acquainted 
with any other forms than those. I have set down — as readers 
acquainted with the spoken vernaculars probably will be — he 
will have no difficulty in determining where to place it in the 
general system. 

The Sfcr. suffix JPEf produces a stem in in Sindhi, as 
“ turmeric,” “ coloured with turmeric.” 

I am unable to find any traces of this form in the other 
languages, except in Tatsamas. The is dropped, giving a Pr. 

and the ^ softens into amtndsikay with lengthening of its 
vowel, which is then brought forward in order that the amind- 
sika may he utilized in filling the hiatus. The process as a 
whole seems unique, though resting on phonetic changes for 
which there is abundant analogy. 

Sindhi has also stems in iru, from the Skr. suffix in 
which it stands alone, as in Skr. X forms diminutives, in 
'whi6h practice it is followed by the other languages. Sindhi, 
however, makes appellatives and attributives, as 

housebreaker,” from a hole made by burglars.” 


YOL. u. 


8 
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Tie s».-mR laagTiage has also a series, peculiar to itself, of 
stems in Wijt, which are in the main possessives. 


Thus , 4; 

^ » thief,” ‘ “ of a 

« moon,” “ moonlight.” 

if? “ merchant/’ %|3fl‘“ofaSeth.” 


Connected with which are stems in dni, as patronymics, thus 
■ “ son of 


And in Ino, as 

“ aflBanced,” from “ connexion by marriage.” 
To these may he added di^o, perhaps from Skr. W3C : 



“ damp,” from “ water.” » 

* ! 

And dso, from Skr. IX, as ^ :j 

“ sandy,” from “ sand, j v 

As to tke origia of all these forms there is much doubt. 
Staijidiiig so much aloae as they do, and unsupported by corre- 
sponding forms in the other languages, it is difficult to know 
whence to trace them. Trumpp deduces the first from the Skr. 
suffix wHoh, however, does not seem sufficient for the 
vowel-changes in dno and The second is probably from 

Skr, and the third from 

There are several other forms given by Trumpp, hut most of . , 
those omitted from this list are to he accounted for under the ■ 
verb, and may therefore be passed over at present. The same • , • 
holds good of several stems in Marathi, such as those in 

and the like, and in Guj arati. ;; 1 

I 

§ 23. Some of the languages are not content with one suffix, . v j 
but will take two in the same word ; in this case it is generally f ;j. 
t/ca in one or other of its forms which does duty as a second . . ^ 
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■sufe. Tlius in SinaH stems dno, unw, we find subsidiary forma 
dmko^ dniko, as 

■* ® thief,” from • 

“ preceding,” „ 

■ Tbese double forms do not ‘differ in meaning from the single 
forms, and it is probably to this tendency to use ika as a mean- 
ingless expletive, wHcb recalls to us tbe similar babit in 
Prakrit of attaching a to all and every Sanskrit noun at will, 
that we should refer a numerous class of obsfcure words in all 
the languages, in which, by the side of the regu lar stem^ we 
have an augmented stem in id or ud. Thus O. uses 
for “the business of a Brahman,” where we h ave ^ e suffix tnir 
augmented by I^iistic Hindi has f “ tnilch 

(cow),” which is ^ + '^- !“• Bhojpuri dialect of 

Hindi the terminations id and ud are added by the vulgar to all 
nouns, whether primary or secondary, without altering the 
meaning. Other cases, where there are apparently two suffixes, 
would be more accurately described as compounds, where the 
latter member, being a verbal root, has become so common as to 
. look almost like a suffix. 

§ 24. Diminutives, as weU as a nondescript class of words 
mther contemptuous or jocose or familiar, besides jmghng and 
fanciful formations, are very common in all these vernacular 
languages, and in many cases the terminations m themselves 
are absolutely meaningless, and incapable^ of being solemnly 
and scientifically traced back to the ancient languages. In 
such a maze of playful or vulgar developments it would be but 
waste of time to attempt an elaborate arrangement ; the human 
mind makes a tool of the tongue, and strikes out for itself 
sounds which satisfy its needs without regard to grammar or 
etymology. It will be more useful and more interesting there- 
fore to state what forms the languages employ, than to try and 
find out why they employ them. 
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The relatiTe size and quality of material objects are elegantly 
shown in all the languages by change of gender. In this 
respect they agree* with the old Teutonic family, and other 
members of the great Indo-Q-ermanic class. Masculine nouns 
express objects which are large^ strong, or coarse; feminine 
those which are small, weak, or fine ; and where the neuter 
exists, it expresses things dull, inanimate, or sexless. This will 
be more fully drawn out in the next Chapter. 

The commonest type of the diminutive is that which has for' 
its characteristic the letter ^ ; the words of this class occasion- 
ally end in this letter simply, but more frequently take the 
long vowel-ending, as This ^ appears to have 

arisen from the Sanskrit suflB.x which in that language also 
forms diminutives, and is retained under the forms etc., 

in many of the seven languages. It also occasionally modulates 
into as might be expected, and in a few rather exceptional 
cases, chiefly in Marathi, appears as 'S. In point of meaning, 
this termination has a wide range, from words which are pure 
diminutives to those in which the sense of smallness is only to 
be made out by researches into the original meaning ; then to 
those in which the idea is that of contempt or familiarity, fond- 
ness or trifling ; till at last we come to words which have lost 
all sense of smallness, and are simple appellatives. In this last 
class it is often impossible, or, in the present state of the subject, 
very hazardous, to suggest a primitive word, from which that 
iu actual use may have been formed. The words of this class 
are the pure offspring of the popular mind, and consequently, 
though the principle involved in their formation is the same 
in the whole seven, yet the speakers of each language have 
formed their own words separately, so that, except in clos% 
allied languages, as Hindi and Panjabi, it is rare to find an 
instance running through two or more. It will, therefore, be 
advisable here, as it was in many of the primary and secondary 
stems, to take each language separately, 
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Sindhi is clearer in respect q$ tliis form than its sisters, 
having a greater xinnibcr of the words of this type in use as 
pureTchminufives, and not so many as contenlptuous, familiar, 
or appellative terms. Trumpp gives the following : 

n “journey” (Skr. “patk”) “ short journey.” ^ 

“ shop,” small shop/^ 1 

“ life,” ’ “ short life.” 

“ lightning” (Skr. f%^), ‘‘brief flash of lightning.” 

In the case of words ending in u masc., the suffix is either 
added to the oblique form in a, or the final u is changed to 
% — in the latter case probably from tbe influence of the z of the 
fern, termination; but where the u is the feminine ending, it 
remains unchanged. * ; , 

Similarly, nouns in o change that letter to a or i ; of the jFormer 
an instance is sweetheart/^ from heart ; of the 

latter small monkey/^ from monkey.” ’ 

Feminines in a and i retain those vowels unalteiged ; but i and 
^ are changed to ia and ua respectively, or in other words the 
suffix is added to the oblique form, as 


** churning staff” (Skr. ?rBr), “ a small churning staff.'^ 

scorpion, small scorpion/' 

There is also a suAk^V joined only to adjectives in the ob- 
lique form (nouns in o make their oblique in e), to signify some- 
what of the quality indicated by the primary, and corresponding 
to the English termination as 


f^^“long,” ff^“longi5h.” 

''ftfr small,” “ smallish.” 

This latter often, takes a double suffix, as “very 

small.” 

Maratbi, with its customary fullness of foroig, has a wide 
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range in diminutives, aSd'-SSiRStimea uses two to one word. ■ 
Thus: " 

knot/^ “a bundle,” small bundle,” also 

^ “piece,” “ a smaU bit>’ also 

rag” a poor rag” (contemptuously). 

‘‘leather,” xTUT^ “skin,” “hide,’* “the human skin.” 

Here the sense of diminutiveness is lost. 

“ village,” “ a small village.” 

Skr. “young of an animal,” efeycl^T “ darling,” “littl^ pet” (said 
to a child), 

Maratti has for adjectives also the ternnnation cor- 
responding to Sindhi and, like it, with the union vowel 
e after^oxytone nouns, as 

fair,” “ light-coloured,” “fairish.” 

But it uses the form in ^ also for this sense, as 
'‘longish/' from “long?^ 

\ The termmation is extremely frequent in Guja- 

so much so indeed that words of this type have iu many 
casfiy lost the sense of smallness, and stand alone for the primary f '' 
having pushed the old primary word quite out of the lau- , 
8^%ge; such are: ; . 

^ cTTWt. “ day,” from through 

;lRtft|“fa5e,” » ^ .. 7 

/.«5fhat this latter word is strictly a dimiuutive ia shown by , 
/the existence of the intermediate form the original 

word meaning the whole face,” is restricted to the 
sense of “mouth/’ and this brings it under the definition of a 
diminutive, because that class of words not only describes a 
smaller article of the same kind as the primary, but also au 
analogous or allied article of a pettie?’, narrower, or partial kind.^ 
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"Witli th.e pure sense of diminution are found the following 
words in ordinary use : 

^rr»T^ “ hamlet,” from “ village.” 

“ small bell,” _ „ ^>tj“bell.” 

little darling,** » 

somewhat hungry,’* hungry.** 

“ a small bedstead,” „ “bedstead” (Skr. 

tTT^“a rascally sham hermit,** „ an ascetic.” 

'‘a trumpery old idol,” „ ‘‘"an idol of ^iva.** 

These last two are contemptuous, a very common use of the 
diminutive in all languages. Familiar and slightly contempt- 
uous, hut at times with somewhat of a kindly meaning, are : 

“ a wife,** from "lady.** 

;KT?;^“liusband,’* „ ^0^;“ brother” (used as a respectful 

term to males). 

. These two words borrespond to the vulgar English *^the 
master,’^ and ^‘the missis (mistress), or to the rustic terms 
the good man,’^ the good wife,'^ as in the Marathi 

ashes,** rubbish,** from “ ashes.** 
a string,** * .. “ a rope.” 

a footpath,** » ^ “ street.** 

As in Marathi, so also here, the termination ^ (Sindhi ^) 
is used as a diminutive, thus : 

‘'a small crescent used as an ornament,** from ‘‘moon** 
(Greek fj/ijvlaKoS) Latin lunula)^ 

small writing-hoard,** from '^T£\ “ plank.** 

Hindi and Panjabi go together; and Giujarati, in virtue of ’ 
its position as an isolated dialect of Old-Hindi, exhibits often 
the same words. In the first-named language the tendency, 
already mentioned, to express smallness by changing a mascu- 
line word into a femininb, operates to reduce the number of 
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diminutives of tte type and a large proportion of tlie 
words of this type are now simple appellatives with no special 
sense of smallness. Common to nearly all the languages are 
the foUoT/ing words of this class, whose meaning is in most 
cases somewhat obscured, ^ 

H. fitlfl' “hut,” “hovel,” P. G. M. 

O. B. The primary word is not, as far as I know, 

in use, but it is probably connected with “ covering.” 

H, “ leather,” literally, “a small piece of skin” (see Vol. L 

p. 345), found in all. 

H. “ boy,” Skr. “young of an animal,” perhaps already 

a diminutive from “body” (see Vol. I. p. 261, for the numerous 
modern forms of this word). 

H. farSR^ and “a wfifer,’^ “a small round cake,” probably a 

diminutive of ‘^tlie round sectarial mark which Hindus paint on 

their foreheads this word is derived from Skr, (see Vol. I. p. 226), 

which again seems to be a diminutive from “ a grain of til seed,” In 

P. and G, means “a small round hillock;” and in the 

various fneaniugs given to the cognate words in the other languages we 
may detect as a general thread of meaning running through them all that 
of any small round object, as “a mound,” “lump,” “cake,” “wafer,” 
“piece of broken pottery,” and the like. 

H. ^ vagabond pom/* from “ an impure caste.” 

“ slack,” 

H. “bundle,” „ Ufra: “knot 

H. fishhook ” (small hook), „ « hook.” 

H. “ glance of the eye,” „ “ eye.” 

H yppgj. « ^ppgj. » 

H. “ small or bad egg,” „ « egg.” 

H. “ skin,” “ hide ” (contemptuous) „ « skin.” 

H. ‘‘ small piece,” „ « piece” (Skr. 

In sonie of these, in Hindi fashion, ^ and X ^re interchange- 
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able, and additional emphasis is given to the idea of smallness 
by the use of the feminine termination 

Hindi has also a few words in with joining vowels e and 
0 , as a young peacock/^ from a peacock ; 

young snake/’ from “snake;” or without the joining 
vowel, as “ a bamboo flute or pipe,” from “ bamboo” 

(Skr. also written and There is also a 

form which is interesting as exhibiting the retention of the 
Sanslo'it affix ^ in a diminutive sense ; a small pond,” 

from rTT^ ^^a lake ; ” “ a small hut,” from “ a shed.” 

The first of these words is derived from Skr. Pr. 

through a fern. of which the Pr. form would be. 

; the last is from The masculine form of 

this suffix is seen in “a small drum,” from “a 

drum,” and perhaps in the rare form H. ^ ; ctka in Pr. 
becomes ao, and the ^ is inserted to soften the hiatus, as in H. 

from “ calf” (Skr. cf^) ; Gr. small sprout,” 

from “ sprout “ small bush,” from “ bush.” 
In some feminines from originals with baj'ytone or mute a ter- 
minations, the diminutive is as 

■^f^ranr “small mango/ from “mango.” 

^f^RTT “ boddice,” „ « body.” 

In B. and 0. the forms of the diminutive ^ are generally 
the same as in Hindi, and, as in that language, have to a great 
extent lost their special meaning. In 0. especially, and to a 
great extent in the others, the addition of ^ may be made to 
almost any noun at -the will of the speaker, and would in most 
places be perfectly understood as indicating contempt. 

There is to he found more or less frequently throughout the 
group another diminutive form in Z, generally with joining 
vowel e or o. If we consider this Z as allied to the ^ of the above- 
named form, we should have to put it first as an older form, 
which has been subsequently softened into hut there are 
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difficulties in tlie way of this process. The junction Yowel 
of the forms *2 and ^ is either o or e, which two vowels repre- 
sent, in my opinion, the nom. masc, and oblique endings 
respectively of the noun, whereas the junction vowel of the ^ 
form is generally a, only occasionally in M. we find o. From 
this it would result that ^ is used with words whose ending is a 
mute, or a consonant and W with oxy tones in o or d, oblique 
e\ and inasmuch as these vowels in a large number of cases 
indicate the presence of the suffix ha in Prakrit, words formed 
with them would be early Tadbhavas, as H. and the like, 

while the words in ^ would be to a great extent late Tadbhavas. 

, Instances of the Z type are — 

S. small fire,” from fire’’ (Skr. 

S. “village headman,” „ “ a chief,” 

Trumpp, from whom I take these instances, points out that 
the diminutive in Pashtu is regularly formed by utai. Bellew 
(Pukhto Gr. p. 108) restricts it to nouns ending in lS, and 
-gives as instances : 

5am, “ man,’' Barotai, “a small man” (which may be 

written 

largai, “stick,” largotai, “ small stick,” 

jina4, “ girl,” jinoM, “ little girl,” 

The existence of this form in Pashtu is a confirmation of its 
antiquity, and justifies my attributing it—as I did above from 
independent reasons — to the early Tadbhava period. It is not 
so common in the other languages, though instances are*not 
entirely wanting. 

In M. and a wretched rag,’' from “ a rag ; ’’ 

but more frequently without the junction vowel merely, as “a 

small post,” from “post;” “high,” “highish;” 

“salt,” ‘"saltish,” “brackish;” “scorched,” 
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slightly scorched;*^ %X1 ‘‘pressing/^ %cr3: “llAttish;” “wet,** 

*^^'2; moist." 

H. ‘‘a small strip of leather,” P. G. id,, M. 

from “leather;” tfi:T5lrJT “a fawn,” from “a deer;” G. 

“ a writing,” a note,” “ a small letter.” 

§ 25. In tiie formation of compound words the modern lan- 
guages, while lacking the exuberance of the Sanskrit, are not 
altogether wanting in strength. It will be> useless to discuss 
those words which ha’ve been formed in Sanskrit, and borrowed 
whole from that language in modern times. The modern 
grammarians needlessly bewilder their pupils by leading them 
through all the mazes of Tatpurusha, Bahuyrihi, and all the 
other methods of making compound words, which are in use 
in Sanskrit. In the present section it is *proposed merely to 
note the instances that have been found of compounds made in 
modern times principally from Tadbhava or Desaja materials, 
and to endeavour to ascertain the law that underlies their 
structure. 

That simplest of all methods of forming compound words, 
which the Sanskrit grammarians call Tatpurusha, is still in 
force imour seven languages, as it is in most modern languages 
of the Indo-Grermanio family, being a special characteristic of 
that family, and surviving through all the changes brought about 
by time. The seven languages therefore have formed com- 
pounds of this sort from their own stores, from Tadbhava and 
Desaja words. Under this class are included those compounds 
formed from two nouns one of which governs the other; 
familiar instances in our own language, which is rich in these 
words, are 8hi]poijoner, horseman, honseheeper, and the like. In 
these words we have an inversion, the governed or dependent 
word being placed first, whereas in the separate construction 
they would stand last, as owner of a ship, man on (or xoUh) a 
horse, keeper of a house. Further, it is not only in the genitive 
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relation tliat the dependent word stands ; according to the gram- 
matical rules of each language, it might stand in many of the 
other cases or relations. In some of the languages, consequently, 
the dependent word, when put first, takes the oblique for&, 
which is common to all cases of ^ the singular, and by itself 
denotes simply the state of dependence, the particular kind of 
dependence being indicated by case-particles, which are omitted 
in the compound. Thus : 

S. “ hous'emaster,” from ’Cn;; ^ “ master of the house ; ” 

S. wind,” „ cH; ^ “ wind of the north ; ” 

' — ^where are the genitives respectively of 

house, and ''the north, which ending in the nom. in 
form their oblique in a. Similarly, in 

S. “ head-eater,” from ^ " eater of the head ” 

(j%. tormentor ) ; 

S. “ hand-broken,” „ “ broken of hands ” 

(Jig. lazy) ; 

— ^we have in the first the oblique singular in e' of the noun 
and in the laist the oblique plural in ani of the noun 
Those languages which use the Persian character obscure the 
real nature of such compounds as these by writing the two 
words separate, or rather— inasmuch as some Persian letters 
cannot be joined to the following letters, and native scribes 
seldom leave any space between their words — it is impossible to 
say whether the word^is written as one or two. Thus in the 
Persian character may he meant for one word or two, 

for all that we can tell from the writing. It is only in the case 
of those letters which have a separate final form that we can 
tell : thus must he regarded as two words on account 

of the final long but if written it is one word. 

This is, however, merely a detail of writing ; in speech, these 
words would be regarded as one. 
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In Hindi the rule of placing the dependent word in the 
oblique form is disregarded : only one class of nouns, that in a, 
has an oblique form, and this is not cared for; thus we have 
from horse, oblique the following compounds: 

“horseman,” from “rider on a horse.” 

“ horse-race,” „ running of a horse.” 

“ horse-stable, “house for horses.” 

In all these cases no sign of the oblique form remains ; but 
the Hindi, being sensitive about quantity, shortens the vowel 
of the first member : thus d becomes a, i becomes i, d becomes ti, 
and the diphthongal vowels o and e turn respectively into 
ti and i. 

Words ending with the long vowels d, u, also generally 
shorten those vowels, in which case the so shortened vowels 
drop out altogether : thus, as we have seen, becomes in 
composition so also becomes and be- 

comes 

The following examples will illustrate the above remarks : 

f ^ I from xrpfl; “ water,” and “hall.” 

( ing water,” ) 

“ a quay,” „ “ water,” and “ a or 

passage.” 

“ a betel-garden,” „ X(m “ betel,” and ‘‘ garden,” 

also written 

“ a kind of firework,” „ “ flower,” and “ cascade.” 

" a prolix talker,” „ '^TcT “word,” and “pro- 

longation.” 

■^JTTT " highwayman,” „ cIT2 “ road,” and TflT “ striking.” 

“iron pot,” „ ^fX “ iron,” and ffST “pot.” 

“ iron filings,” „ ^fX “ iron,” and “ dust.” 

There is also a class of compounds of the Tatpnrusha land in 
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Tvliioli the first letter of the second or governing member is 
elided, as— 

H. 15%^“ an oil scented with flowei’s,” from ‘‘ flower/^ and oil.’* 

a smell of rotting* substances/* „ “rotten/* and 

^ smell.** 

This class is very numerous in Marathi and in Panjabi, less 
so in the other languages. Instances in Panjabi are — 

smellof burntcloth/’from SRXq-^T “ cloth/* and.;if^« smell " 
“ smell of a camel, ^ “ camel,’* „ id. 

smell of raw meat/* „ raw,** „ id. 

sour smell, sour/* „ . id. 

— in all of whicb tbe final long d of tbe first element in the 
compound is shortened to i. 

One familiar set of words, however, runs through all the 
seven, namely that formed by “ maker/^ ^ These have been 
partially given in VoL I., but may be again detailed here — 

Skr. “goldsmith,” Pr. ^^Tfr. H. P- 

s. ^rWnct. M. b. o- 

Skr. “potter,” Pr. H. P- M. G. 

s. B. '<iuigo 0. ^irnc- 

Skr. “leather-worker,” Pr. H. P- G- id., 

M. S. B. 0- ’?»TR- 

The Ohingana retains the older form in ^TR) but in tbe 
plural with softening of k to ff, as — 

machengoro^ “ fishmonger/* from macho, “ fish.** 
ma^enhoro, “ butcher/* „ ma^, flesh.** 

The former word is constructed with the plural because it 
implies “ one wbo sdls mauy fisb ; mmlmhoro would mean “ a 
man who only sold one fish/^^ 


^ Paspati, Tching. p. 53. 
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Similar is tHe treatment of 'ern; ‘‘holder,” in 

Skr. “carpenter,” Pr. (?). H. G. id., B. 0. 

fWK (IWPC). M. 3|Wn:, with dim. ^fTHoST, S- ; 

Skr. “ palanqueen-bearer,” Pr. (?) or 

cR'II^, M. id.; = 

— ^where the aspirated letter has been changed to ^ and 
ultimately elided. Further illustrations are — 

H. “ scented oil,” from 1^51 “sediment ef an oil mill,” and 

“oil.” 

name of a caste,” ,, messenger,” or 

■?[T«rT “king,” and Hrl for “son.” 

M. 'Sii^ “ a resinous oil,” „ lairi “ smoke,” and “ oil.” 

Ov Cs, 

( ft smell of ) 

M. “ sour,” and “ smell.” 

( sourness/^ ) 

_s< {*‘z. smell of) ^ , 

M. I « I » “ burning,” and “ smell.” 

Marathi has numerous compounds indicating -various kinds 
of prepared, scented, or medicinal waters, the last element of 
which is irr^ ‘^water,^^ changed into ; thus — 

mango-water,’’ * from “ mango, ”TlTWt water.” 

“ water heated in the sun sunlight,” id. 

Of compounds which would be classed as Karmadharaya by 
Sanskrit grammarians, many have been preserved from Sanskrit, 
but the modern languages have created some out of their own 
stock. Trumpp gives the following from Sindhi : 

“ a glutton,” T ‘‘ ^reat,” « eater.” 

“ well-wisher,” ’GRff ‘‘ much,” “ wish.” 

But others which he adduces, as TTfigi^ “a merchant, from 
great man,^^ and ^Hhe other world, 

are Sanskrit, and are in use in all the languages. 
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The following instances of modern Karmadharayas are from 
Hindi : 


“ I))g-beUied,” 
“polite” 

“ long-leg’ged,” 

“ hemiplegia,” 
“half-ripe,” 


from •gtfT “ big,” and ^ “ belly.” 

>, W “good,” „ “man.” 

„''^l^“long,” „ “leg.” ' 

„ “half,” „ “skull” 

» “half,” „ raw.'” 


“ahare”(Z2i(.long-eared) „ ^HSTT “ long” WT»t“6ar.” 


The adjective in Hindi typically ending in d, an ad.ieotival 
termination has been added to^ the nouns which form the last 
member of these compounds, in all cases in which the com- 
pound itself is used adjectivally ; and the first member of the 
compound, if it contains a long vowel, has that vowel euphoni- 
cally shortened. 

Marathi is very rich in compounds, almost more so than any 
other language of the group. A few instances of KarmadhS,- 
rayas are here given : 


^3oiHT^ “ a pole-cat,” from ^1351 “ black,” urNT “ cat.” 

“red earth,” „ 7|t^“red,” “earth.” 

lirniI?1^'“^®”S'-legged,” „ “long,” IStHfleg.” 

^aSWl'Sn “lockless,” „ qiT35T “black,” face.” 

■W^’TcT" prosperity,” „ ^T“good,” ^Trf “condition” 


In Gujarati, as far as I can judge from the works available 
for consultation, the practice of making compounds out of 
modem elements is not carried to so great an extent as in 
some of the other languages. Instances are : 

“politeness,” from “good,” TTfg^ “man.” 

“ a grandee,” „ “ great,” ?rn5W“inan.” 

Dvigu compounds, namely those in which the first element 
is a numeral, are exceedingly common in Hindi, and almost 
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eqiially so in .the other languages; thus with ^ “two,” as the 
initial element, sometimes shortened to ^ ; 

H. “ an interpreter,” from “speech.” . 

H. '^tlgT “ a cloth of two breadths,” „ “ strip of cloth.” 

H. “a necklace of two threads,” „ “thread.” 

H. “pregnant” (with two lives), „ ^ “ life.” 

H. “a weight of two sers,” „ ^ 

Avoirdupois/* 

H- “a two-aima piece,” „ '^ifr “ an anna.” 

With “ three,” shortened to ; 

H. “a necklace of three threads.” 

H. tTnfil^rirr “a building with three doors,’* from ‘‘a door.” 

With. four/^ which becomes in composition Le, 
from with dropping of cj;, according to rule, and elision 
of final ^ : 

H. ‘^a foui'-anna piece.” 

H. a framework for a door,” from “ wood.” 

H. “earring,” „ “ring.” 

H.^^^“a box with four partitions,” „ “house.” 

H. “ tke four months of the rainy season,” „ “month.” 

All the compound numerals are Dvigus, as will be noticed 
presently. It is not necessary to give illustrations from the 
other languages, as they are formed in precisely the same way 
as in Hindi. 

Dwandwa compounds,- strictly speaking, do not exist. The 
Dwandwas of Sanskrit .consisted of two nouns or more com- 
pounded together into one word, the latter of which took the 
terminations of the dual noun of the a-stem, or that of the 
plural, according to the number of things expressed in the 

9 


.VOli. II, 
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compound. But as tlie modern, languages no longer possess 
the inflexional terminations of tlie old synthetical languages, 
it is clear that no Dwandwas in the Sanskrit sense can exist. 
There are abundant alliterations where two or more words are 
put close together, and only the last word takes the case- affixes : 
thus one may say, fpsft on elephants and horses 

but these are hardly compounds. The same remark applies to 
the Yery numerous cases where a second word is added to the 
first so as to jingle, with it, such second word being for the 
most j)art quite meaningless, as in S. talk,^^ where 

has no meaning; such are, H. ‘^near,^^ where 

is meaningless ; '' upside down,” and many 

others. 

Bahuyrihis are easily formed in all the languages by giving 
an adjectival termination to any of the foregoing classes of com- 
pounds, and in fact several of the examples given above are 
Bahuvrihis, Further illustrations are unnecessary. 

§26. Numerals. — The cardinal numbers up’ to ten 'inclusive 
are simple adjectives, some of which are declinable, others not ; 
from eleven up to ninety-nine they are, as was stated in the 
last section, compounds to a certain extent of the Dvigu cha- 
racter. Each numeral, though a strong family likeness runs 
through them all, stands . on its own basis, and is derived 
directly from Prakrit, through the operation of the phonetic 
laws of its own language, and it will therefore be necessary to"- 
examine each one separately and in detail.' 

One.— Skr. Pr. ■ 5 ^, H. P. S. f|f , f * 5 ^, 

(Sindhi is never contented mtli one form) ; 
Q. 11^, usually written M. 0. B. Gipsy yek. 

It is indeclinable in H. and P., but may take case-afBxes wben 
standing alone ; tbe two SindH. forms in ^ are diminutives, 
and that language bas put on an f in front, tbe reason for 
wbicb is not apparent. B. pronounce* it very short and barsh, 
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something like yach^ rhyming with the English words 
stack. The "Q; is long in all the other languages except P. and 
S., and the double ^ of Prakrit has therefore been reduced to a 
single, Old-H. has constantly and 

Two. — Skr. base ^ and Pr. H. P. M. 

0. B. Gripsy cM ; but S. G, Here S. and Gr. stand 
apart from the others, they having, as pointed out in Vol. I. 
p. 331, assimilated the ^ to the *^, and thus made out of 
which S. gets its j)eculiar sound ^ ; S. appears to have taken 
the base and Gr. the base tl[» H. and P. have probably also 
taken the base and resolved the semivowel into its vowel, 
thus getting whence the forms 

are, however, found in the earlier poets. M. contains 
the type of the neuter plural; this is unknown in Skr., and 
has probably been extended to this numeral from M. cf)r«T 
three.^" 

Three. — Skr. base f%, nom. pi. nep.t. ^flj, whence Pr. 
■RTf%, and Gipsy trm, H. P. G. cftlT. M. cftiT, 0. 

B. All these are neuter plurals by origin, and 

from this, as observed above, M. has apparently imitated its 
^^two.*^^ P. has also a commonly used form which 
agrees with S. Z, as far as the subjoined and vowel are con- 
cerned ; but S. has changed cT into z, under the influence of the 
following i;;: both these forms lead back to the Skr. masc. 

If it be asked why two languages out of the group should adopt 
the masculine, while the others take the neuter, it might be 
answered, that S. and P. (especially S.) are often more archaic 
in their forms than the other languages, arid that H. has pro- 
bably not deliberately adopted the neuter plural ; but as three is 
the first numeral that has a distinctly plural meaning — one and 
tivo being respectively singular and dual in the parent speech — 
H. has indicated the idea of plurality by adding the sign which 
indicates plurality in the noun, where, as it will be seen here- 
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after, the termination of the neuter plural has usurped the place 
of all other plural forms. Kashmiri, a very archaic dialect, 
uses and we may therefore j)lace it, together with the 
Gipsy, P. and S., on a higher level of antiquity than the others ; 
Gipsy by its additional ^ (unless this is to be considered merely 
as anunasika) standing halfway between the three western 
languages and H., and its followers 0. B. and G. It is charac- 
teristic of G. to he careless about short vowels ; for is a 
parallel to for 

Four. — Skr. base neut. >vhence Pr. 

B. and 0. xTltt. S. H. P. G. M. Glipsy star, 

shtar, ishtar, probably by inversion from tsar, having in 
M., and possibly formerly in S. also, sometimes the sound of 
ts, also in Kashmiri a soimd due to non- Aryan 

influences. 

The entire loss of the nexus which had become tT in 
Prakrit, is unusual, but possible in the case of so-much-used 
a word as this, and it need not surprise us when we think of 
7(rWr%= colloquially cff* 

Five. — Skr. base but the final n drops in the nomi- 

native, and in fact throughout the declension. Pr. H. 
xrr^, and so in M. G. B. and 0., but S. and P. have with 

the tenuis softened to its media. Gipsy and Kashmiri have 
pdnish, which is written in the latter Vi\^, and M.,’ though it 
writes pronounces pdnts. 

Six. — Skr. base but nom. which is also the declen- 
sional base. Pr. if, whence H. if, and dialectically *|f, P.*lf, . 
S. If and Iff, G. 0. (pronounced chlibJi), B. if^; but 
M. where the ^ is regular Marathi for see VoL I. 
p. 218, and the ^ aldn to S. if^. How 'Cf came into if it does 
not concern us to inquire, as the process took place in earlier 
times than we are dealing with ; Kashmiri has still as 
■with which may he compared Q-ipsy slio, skov. 
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Seven.— Skr. tlie being dropped as in Pr. 

•whence H. ^TltT (see VoL I. p. 287), where this numeral is 
treated of as illustrating the strong nexus). The Gipsies use 
e/ta, which shows traces of Greek influence, becoming 

l^rd; as Paspati (p. 77) points out, there is a frequently oc- 
curring change of tt to ^ in the transition of words from Greek 
to Ohingana. 

Eight. — Skr. or Prakrit H. 'WS, P- > 

S. W?, M. G. 0. '?tr3, B. -All these are regular phonetic 

changes. Kashmiri has also but Gipsy again approaches 
the Greek with oehto, which Paspati says is modern Greek 6xra> 
for oKTco, 

Nine.— Skr. MW, Pr- H- which is also written MW, 
P. or M^, S. MW, O'. M. MW, O. M^ (n6k), B. M^, Easlimiri 
wft* and Q-ipsy again Greek enea:=zivv€d. Had tte Gipsies 
only learnt to count as far as six when they left India ? With 
the exception of ten and twenty, they have few distinctly Indian 
numbers above six. 

Ten. — Skr. Prakrit ^vhence H. B. and 0. 

in literature, thanks to the Pandits ; but people when they talk 
or write to one another use ; G. P. and M. 
which is strange, as M. does not usually change ^ to f . S., as 

might be expected, has , Kashmiri Gipsy desk. This 
numeral presents no special features. 

There is a regular ascending scale in the numerals. The 
cardinals up to ten are simple derivatives from Sanskrit 5 from 
ten to nineteen they are compound derivatives from the same,, 
but inherit the system of composition handed down from the 
earlier* language. Prom nineteen onwards they form their 
numerals in a way of their own, which agrees at the same time 
in principle with that of Sanskrit, but differs from it so far 
that the materials of which the compounds are composed are of 
modern origin in many respects. 
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is cliaiiged to This type XI is throughout retained hy H., 
■which even in ^^sixteen^^ has dialectically as well as the 
more classical ; the final however^ not being a favourite 
_^_Dr"bommon ending in any of the languages, is mostly dropped, 
and its place supplied by long d, produced by combination of 
the two short vowels; thus ^TXW becomes '^TX^ elision 
of and then M. ’^IXT- The final long o, -which is exhibited 
above in B., is quite inorganic, and arises from the habit Ben- 
galis have of pronouncing ^ as d ; this shorty a is lengthened in 
counting, and we thus find ^X)r, but it would be quite as 
correct, or rather more so, to write ^X> pronouncing bard. 
P. and S. add anunasika throughout, and S. retains the but it 
can hardly be said that the nasalization of the final syllable has 
any organic foundation : it is, I believe, merely another instance 
of the nasal way these people speak. One often hears a distinctly 
nasal twang given by natives to words where no nasal is written ; 
and until some better and more rational standard of spelling 
shall be introduced, it is merely fighting with the air to reason 
about the origin of these anunasikas, many of which are nothing 
more than local accent, and have no foundation in etymology. 
As to eleven,^’ it is noticeable that the which was 
dropped in scenic Prakrit, still holds its place, though some- 
times softened to or even Xf, ha the moderns; the \ ox i; 
which appears in H. TSnXW^ probably by inver- 
sion from "^he prosthetic ^ of Gr. is inorganic. In 

twelve is seen the rejection of the initial ^ already noticed. 
^^Thirteen^^ seems to have been wrongly worked out by Cowell; 
following Yararuchi (p. l5l, note), he would make trmjodam 
first into treyodaha, which is not, I think, what Yararuchi 
means, as in i. 5 he couples teraka with sundemm === smmdaryam, 
and similar words. He probably supposes a transposed form 
taryodaka^ which by his rule becomes terodasa^ by the palatal 
vowel leaping over into the preceding syllable (YoL I. p. 135) : 
the steps are trayo, taryOy tario^ idiro, tero. Then the syn- 
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chronous citange of dam to ralia produces teroraJia^ easily con- 
tracted to teraha in Pr., because o. is habitually short, and 
terbralia, UrWalia^ is a natural contraction. 

In the case of ^^fourteen,” Prakrit does not change to tq, 
probably because the of Jiad been assimilated to the 
folio-wing making ; this is followed by aU the languages 
except S., which sticks to its favourite 

More irregular than the foregoing is fifteen.” Here the 
anuswara operates,^ and by Yar. iii. 44, the nexus ^ is changed 
to (it would in Pali have been This double n has become 
anuswara, and ^ inserted, or in some cases owing to the 
influence perhaps of the following '^C. Bengali has preserved 
the Prakrit type, merely lengthening the vowels by its broad 
rustic pronunciation. Here also the^* is an eccentricity for 
5=^, and one might accurately write 

Skr. has in sixteen” changed the ^ of to under the 
influence of the final 'Z of and this cerebral sound is ex- 
pressed in the moderns by 35 in those languages which possess 
that sound, and by x; or ^ in those which do not. I am not 
aware of any authority for a Pr. fonn , and give it as 
mere conjecture, following Trumpp; though perhaps 
would be more correct for ‘^f^and 

Of the remaining two there is only this to remark, that P. 
lengthens the second syllable of seventeen” in imitation of 
“eighteen,” while M. reverses the process, shortening “eighteen” 
in imitation of “ seventeen.” 

The form for “nineteen” means twenty less one,” and was 
probably originally from which we get the G. 

by inversion for and Old-H. and 

M. preserves an accurate form in The same 

system prevails in “twenty-nine,” “thirty-nine,” and the rest. 
Prakrit has and (Weber, Bhag. p, 426). 

The series “twenty- two,” “thirty-two,” “forty-two,” etc., has 
been exhibited at YoL I. p. 331, and the series “twenty-seven,” 
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^Hhirty-seven/^ and the rest, at p. 289, where also is shown the 
series “seventy-one/^ “seventy-two/^ etc., so that it is unnecessary 
to give these in detail again ; the forms of “seventy’^ are included 
in the following table for completeness^ sake, and because there 
are some inaccuracies in the fprms given in Yol. I, p. 288 : 
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Oriya does not use any derivative of but instead 

Le. “score/^ H. also uses cfit^ for tbe same. The 
languages are quite regular in twenty and ‘Hbirty/^ in the 
latter occasionally retaining the nexus t)\ but more usually 
dropping the r. In forty the Prakrit of the Bhagavati has 
changed to and the nexus tt is dropped throughout. 
More irregular is ^^fifty,” in which, as in ^^fifteen/^ Vararuchi^s 
Prakrit substitutes ^ for I* ; in this it is followed only by 
Marathi ; the other languages refer back to the Sanskrit form, 
softening the into ^ in S. and P. only. Sixty is also quite 
regular, as are also eighty’^ and ninety,^’ except that M. 
and G. make the initial into e and ai respectively, under the 
influence of the i in the next syllable. 

It is when these numerals come to be compounded that they 
exhibit such wide variations of form, as to render it necessary 
for the student to learn each number up to “one hundred^’ 
separately, and even when the phonetic and structural mechan*^ 
ism is explained, there remains a large residuum of eccentricities 
and peculiarities. Pollowing the example of Skr., the modern 
languages do not merely, as do most other families of speech, 
add one number to another to express the numbers intermediate 
to each decade, but compound the two elements : thus H. does 
not say do aur Us, for “ two-and-twenty,” but makes a single 
word hMs\ so do all the other languages. I shall first show 
the changes which the units undergo, and then those of the 
tens, as in every case the lesser numeral precedes, and they say 
“ twotwenty,^^ “ threetwenty,^^ and the like. 

“ Two.'^ In by far the greater number of instances the form 
is as in quoted above, and in the examples given in 
I. ,331. In “thirty-two,"’ however, the long a is shortened to a 
before tT, making In “ forty-two, the» ^ of the 

is elided in Pr., when it becomes the second member 
of a compound, so that we get in Bhag., the ^ being 

inserted to fill the hiatus. This ^ in the moderns either 
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softens to tr, as in H. “forty-two/^ or is added to tlie 

letter preceding, as P, here has in unitation 

of thirty- two 0*, is irregular in ^^seventy-two,” 

and B. and 0. insert an inorganic in “ eighty-two,” 

ninety- two.” With the exception of these few irre- 
gularities, the general type is regularly kept throughout. 

‘‘ Three.” The regular type is shortened in some places 
to fHj and occasionally with an euphonic added, * making 
: thus — 

H. t^venty-three/^ or thirty-three, 

also %a<» and “forty-three,” “ Efty-three,” 

“sixty- three seventy-three, ” “eighty-three,” aTTT«T^ 

^'ninety-three.^f 

p.%1: “ twenty-three,^' “thirty-three,” fHT® and c!*cT® 

“ forty- three,” “ fifty- three,” “sixty-three,” 

“seventy-three,” “ eighty- three,” “ ninety-three.” 

S. “ twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” “forty- 

three,” ^STTf “fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “seventy- 

three,” “ eighty-three,” “ ninety-three.” 

“ twenty-three,” thirty-three, 

“fo4-ty-three,” “fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” 

“ seventy-three,” WWt “ eighty-three,” trTl§^“ ninety-three.” 

M. “ twenty-three, ” “ thirty-three,” “ forty- 

three,” “fifty-three,” “sixty- three,” ^^TPC “ seventy- three,” 

eighty-three,” “ ninety-three*” 

' 0. “twenty-three,” “thirty-three,” “forty- 

three,” ^xr*I “fifty-three,” “ sixty-three,” “seventy-three,” 

“ eight 5 '-three,” t^TEn^W “ ninety-three.” 

B. “ twenty-three thirty-three forty- 

three,” 'RfnnW ‘‘fifty-three,” “sixty-three,” “seventy- 

three,” “ eighty-three,” “ ninety-three.” 
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“Potir/^ takes the corapound from ^ throiighoixt, with 
variant spellings and ; the nnmhers may he made 

tip after the example of the threes, an euj)honic x; being inserted 
before a vowel, like Five^^ is in composition 

and P. and S. M. has im “ thirty-five,” and Gr. 

in fqqrraflRr '' forty-five.” “ Six” is always 1?, or 
except in M., which is nnlike the rest, changing ^ into ^ and 
^ in its usual fashion: thus while ^Hhirty-six” is 1^^^, and 
^^fifty-six” if "Rses twenty-six,^^ ^^forty- 

six,” “sixty-six,” ^TItPC, “seventy-six,” 

“eighty-six,” and “ninety-six.” “Seven” and “eight” 

exhibit no irregularities, and “nine” is not used as a prefix, 
the periphrasis with “ less than” the next higher number 

being used in its stead. H. however has “ eighty-nine,” 

and tqqiqq “ninety-nine,” in which last it agrees with P. 
and the other dialects. S. has two singular forms, 
and apparently from + “nine 

upon ninety,” or some such expression; in one case the q, in 
the other the of qq has suffered elision. Chand uses this 
method of compounding by means of in the lines — 

qq ^ ^ II i 

II \ 

\ 

“ That (was) the year nine hundred (and) over | 

Years thirty and six before.” — i. 221. , 

meaning to indicate Samvat 936, a.d. 879. The reduplication of 
the ^ is metri gratiL 

With regard to the latter part of the compound, be- 
comes in H., tS[ ^ 0. and B., in P., but in Gr. and 
M., qlf in S. 

remains unchanged, loses its initial, and some- 

times takes cfy as in H. %tTT€Nr. 

“Fifty” xmdergoes very wide clianges. In H. it changes 
from into in “fifty-one,” “fifty-two,” 
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fifty-four/^ “fifty-seyen/^ ^'fifty-eiglit 

an4 into in fifty-tliree/^ Igtqcf fifty-six/’ 

botli these are probably the first half of an 
older foritt the anuswara of which has been hardened to 

«T, the initial x{ is softened- to after YOwels> unless it be 
thought preferable to see in these forms a relic of the Pr. 
Wrai- Ih P- WTf changes to except in “ fifty- 

four^^ and fifty-six.” The same occurs in Sindhi, 

whose xt^Tf ’is regularly changed to a-s fifty- 

one.” Gr. follows H.j as do also 0. and with very trifling 
changes; for ^^fifty-fiye,” howeyer, they use Gr. 0. 

B. in opposition to H. tpq'q*T. 

With ^^si3i^y” S. and P. have recourse to their characteristic 
change of ^ to ^ throughout ; thus 

P. sixty-one,” 

« yy sixty-two,” ctc. etc. 

This course is followed by all the languages except 0. in the 
analogous case of only by P. and S. in the case of 

sixty.” (For the series ‘^seventy-one,” ^^seventy-two,” etc., 
see Vol. I. p. 288.) 0. combines the ^ of with the fol- 

lowing one of which it rejects, and inserts a labial vowel, 
thus producing as etc. 

‘^Eighty” presents no noteworthy features; but in M. 
‘^ninety” I’ejects the final which is perhaps a relic of the 
7f of in composition, and doubles the Xf, at the same time 

restoring the cerebral type of Prakrit, which was inadmissible 
in the single word, because the ^ was there initial ; thus it gets 
as in “ninety-one.” G!-. follows an analogous 

process, changing or into xn^preceded by anunasika, as in 
T^tXt^^^^i^^ty-four,” ninoty-fiye,” ninety-six.” 

The other languages are regular. 

In the junction of the two elements of these compounds it is 
to be observed that a long & is often inserted, but I am unable to 
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lay down any rale for its insertion or omission, unless it be that 
where the initial letter of the second member is weak, a is in- 
serted ; where it is strong, omitted. Compare H. twenty- 

two^^ for ^ with thirty-three^^ for ^ ; but 

even this rule hardly carries us ^through all the series. The 
Prakrit had originated these compound forms long before the 
modern languages came into existence, and the secret of the 
composition must ther.efore be looked for in that stage of speech ; 
and the data for JPrakrit numerals are unfortunately so defec- 
tive, that as yet I have been unable to formulate any rules on 
the subject. Marathi introduces a joinir^g vowel e in the series 
with forty,” and ^ in the seventy,” “eighty,” and “ninety” 
series ; but the reason of this is not easy to find. ^ 

Above “one hundred” composition ceases, and the words are 
written separately, except in M. Gr. and S., which, from “one- 
hundred-and-one” to “ one-hundred- and-nine” can combine the 
lesser numeral with the Skr. “ above,” thus : 

One-liuadred-and-one,^^ M. If , S. G. 

§ 27, The ordinals of all the languages are formed each on 
its own basis for the first four numerals, but after that follow a 
regular system of genuine Sanskrit origin. 

“First” has the following forms: H. P* id., M. id., 

S. fxiflff, Gl-. 0. and B. generally use 

the Skr. but the H. qf^T is gaining ground, and is 

heard among the lower orders constantly. If we derive these 
words from TnzfTT, we are met by the difficulty of admitting the 
change of ^ into ^ or i;, and I therefore suppose that they 
come from an unrecorded comparative which would stand 
in the same relation to the superlative RS Latin prioj-* 

does to primus, Bopp (§ 293) has already established the fact 
that is the superlative of q, and similarly 321) he shows 
that all the cognate lauguages use the superlative form, as 
primus, irpmo^ for Trppmro?, and eristo erst, from er = eher„ 
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So also our own “'first,” in Old-Englisli^rs^, is the superlative 
of “ fore.” There must also, one would imagine, have been a 
comparative, and this could he nothing else than 

“Second” is H. fTEfTT, P- f;W, S. Gr. 

M. f^RT. 0- but 0. and B. often use It 

is probable that tlie rude uncivilized Oriyas and Bengalis did 
not possess the idea of an ordinal till late times, when they 
naturally had recourse to Sanskrit to supply the want, Old-H. 
has also which, together with the Panjg.bi form, are from 

Skr. Pr, also hut the modern refers 

to the form formed by hardening, the 1;'^ into and 

then dropping one ^ (Vol. I. p. 249). The S. and Gr. come from 
another Pr. form reduced hy dropping the this is 

further shortened into For the 11. and M. and 

see under the next paragraph. 

“Third.” H. P- cftW, S. G. 

wWr, M. 0, and B. is in use, but is com- 

mon also. This ordinal is parallel to the last, and is derived 
from the Skr. by the same process as the words for 

second.'’^ The form "with its analogous seems to 

he a recent compound of the numei'al themes eft? with some 
word meaning progression, and probably connected with the 
root H a:o,’’ hut there are no certain facts on which to 

A . . 

found an opinion. 

“Fourth^^ is regularly derived from the Skr. see 

Yol I. p. 144. 

From fifth onwards tlie ordinals are regularly formed 
by adding H, 'qt? Old-H. F. ^T? S. Gr. M. 

B. and 0., having no ordinals of their own, use the Sanskrit 
terms when necessary. All these terminations come regularly 
from the Skr. the termination of the ordinals.^ Hindi uses 
for ‘‘ sixth W^'i the regular Prakrit form of Skr. and 
with this agrees Gr. but all the rest are regular. 

^ See fox further discussion of this question Chap. III. § 54. 
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§ 28. Besides the cardinal and ordinal series, tlie languages 
have other sets of numerals formed in ways peculiar to tlieni- 
■ selves. Such are the fractional numbers, in which all the seven 
languages are rich. !/' 

“A quarter" is H. trr^ or trr^, P. id., S. xrr3, G. trr?r, hi. 'i 
xn^, 0. trr-s;, trr, B. qtin (11^) ; the origin of all these is .Skr. ;/ 
P. “a quarter,” the compound :gqTf^q}= “wnth a , ' 

quarter,” becomes in Pr. and in IT. ;gqT, P. : 

S. WtrG- W, M. wr, 0. (sem^d). 

Thus H. qqr <ftq “three and a quarter,” and so in all the rest V 
On the other hand, the deduction of a quarter is expressed by A.' 
derivatives of Skr. i.e. + “a quai’ter less.” * 

H. xftq, P. q^, q^%, S. qt^Tf, G. xfttnT, M. qr^arUT (nearer ; 
to the Skr. than any), 0. B. id. Thus tffq fftq “ two and .. 
three quarters,” or “a quarter less than throe.” In II. P. 0. ; 

and B. we appear to have the locative form, in the others a 
nominative. 

Two other numbers also are peculiar to this group : “one and , 
a half,” H. from Skr. concerning which see Vol. 1. j 

p. 238, and “two and a half,” H. P. sit. S. qiigrt;, G. | 

M. 0. B. the origin of which I 

seems to be Skr. to which M. adds the conjunction ’q. f 

For “ three and a half,” “ four and a half,” and the rest, the ;■ 
languages add to^Jbe complete numeral the wprd II. P. a, 

S. G. 5EITST, M. , 0. qrt, B. ftI, from Skr. ^ + qnl 
= “with a haK;” thus “three and a half” is II. 

“ four and a half ” ■qr?;;, and so on. ;.v 

The other species of numerals, such as “once,” “twice,” and 
the rest, will more appropriately be described under the head of 
Adverbs. 
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§ 29. Gender is of two kinds, natural and grammatical. 
Natural gender is that wkich. refers to liviag beings, and is 
threefold : there being one form for males, a! second for females, 
and a third for mankind or animals regarded | merely as such 
without reference to sex. The human mind h|ias, however, not 
rested content with this simple and natural use of gender, but 
has, by an effort of imagination, extended the (^istinctions of sex 
to inanimate objects, abstract ideas, and, in sh^rt, to all nouns 
of every kind. All languages are not alike .in this respect; 
some retain all 'three genders, others only two,\and some have 
had the good fortune to emancipate themselves ^tirely in the 
noun, and to a great extent in the pronoun, frpm the^ awkward 
and Cumbersome swaddling-clothes of sjDeeeh. This is happily 
the case with our own beantiful and practical language?, and is 
an advantage for which we ought to be deeply thankful to our 
Norman ancestors, whose keen common sense led them t^ reject 
much that was useless and unwieldy in the speech of our Imglish 
forefathers. \ 

The older languages of the Indo-European family havV all 
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three genders A those of the Semitic family got on very well 
from the heginpiug with only two, having never thought of 
developing the| neuter. In the middle and modezm Inda- 
Q-ermanic langmages the German still retains all three genders, 
while most of me others have only two, and some, none at all. 

Natural gend® exists in all languages, grammatical gender 
only in a certain Wmber. In those which do not observe gram- 
matical gender, matural gender is frequently distinguished by 
having two sepaikte words for the two sexes j in those which 
acknowledge bothl kinds of gender, the distinction i.s affected by , 
a variation in the form of the word, most frequently in the termi- V 
nating syllable or jvowel. In consequence of this habit, it has 
come to pass that |.he form of the word has created the gender ; 
thus, in deciding what gender should be ascribed to a word 
which indicates Im^ject from its nature incapable of classifica- 
tion by sex, the fonbi pf the word is the only guide ; and if it 
happen to be of a form similar to that which is appi-opriated to 
the male sex in; living beings, it will be classed as masczdine ; 
if to the femald sex, as feminine ; and if to neither, as neuter. 
Both classes oi^* gender exist in the languages we are con- 
sidering, but in la very different degree. Gender is in all of 
them indicated tcJ a great extent by variations of form, especially 
of termination ; /but it must be observed that whereas substan- 
tives have, as hks been shown in the last chapter, a very great 
range of terin^ations, adjectives and the participial forms of 
verbs have ymj few. It is principally by observing which form 
of an adj^ve or .participle is used with any given substantive, 
that we ^n tell what its gender is. For instance, H. sarak, “a. 
road,” ife the name of a thing in itself incapable of natural 
genderl it is only by noting such phrases as iari sarak, “ a big 
load, ”( sarak banti, “the road is being made,” that we discover 
it to ^e feminine. Hence it follows that in those languages 
whi^ use very few participial forms, or whose adjectives. have 
no listinctive forms for gender, we are unable to trace the 
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gender of substantives very clearly ; sucb languages bave only 
natural, not grammatical gender, and even tbe natural gender 
only in a limited number of instances finds expression in tbe 
form of the word used. 

n 

§ 30. Sanskrit has all three genders, so have the Prakrits. 
In the modern languages, only Gujarati and Marathi have aU 
three. Sindhi, Panjabi, and Hindi have only masculine and 
feminine ; Bengali and Oriya have no gender* at all, except in 
the pure Sanskrit Tatsamas, now so largely introduced, which 
retain the form of the Sanskrit gender, but even this only in 
the higher style. In B. they say a little boy,^^ 

'"a little girl,’' and iftZ a little thing.” In 
the highflown literary style they would write a hand- 
some man,” a beautiful woman but in the common 

style, which is, after all, the tru'e language, one would hear 
for beautiful woman,” without regard to gender. 
The same holds good in Oriya, and in both, even in the high 
style, there is nd distinction between masculine and neuter. In 
this Chapter, therefore, we may dispense with these two lan- 
guages altogether. 

In Hindi, Panjabi, and Sindbi, the reduction of the three 
genders to two has been effected by turning both the masculines 
and neuters of Sanskrit into masculines; and as the common 
people in the two first-named countries are very careless about 
the use of the feminine, it may almost be said that grammatical 
gender scarcely exists out of books. The use of gender is stiU 
further reduced, even in literature, by tbe fact that a great 
number of the adjectives in those two languages end in con- 
sonants, and do not possess separate fornls for masculine and 
feminine, so that they afford no clue to the gender of the sub- 
stantive, which is only perceptible from the numerous participial 
forms of the verb. 

In Sindhi some of the neuter nouns of Sanskrit have become 
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feminine, but tbe most part are masculine. As before mentioned, 
all nouns in Sindhi end in a vowel, and the distinction of gender 
is therefore more clearly recognizable than in the other lan- 
guages wherein consonantal terminations abound. There are, 
however, some adjectives, mostly of Arabic or Persian origin 
(though some are pure Sindhi), which, although ending in a 
vowel, do not change either for gender, number, or case ; as ^ 

plentiful,^’ Skr. ; WS “mixed,^^ Skr. ^^easy/’ 

Skr.^W; which are Sanskritic ; and ^^whole,^’ ^^good,’' 
distressed,^' which are Arabic and Persian. 

Marathi still retains in full and every-day use the whole three 
genders, and the same is true of Gujarati. Not only have the 
substantives three genders, but the adjectives also, and the 
greater part of the tenses of the verb, being participial in form, 
have also three genders, so that to a foreigner the difference in 
this respect between these two stilted languages and the simple, 
easy, but in no whit less expressive Bengali, is at every turn 
apparent. 

In all the five languages which have gender expressed, the 
masculine is used to denote large, strong, heavy and coarse 
objects; the feminine small, weak, light and fine ones; and the 
neuter, where it exists, represents dull, inert, and often con- 
temptible things. So far is this carried, that in cases where the 
original word was only masculine or neuter, a feminine form 
has been invented to express a smaller or finer article of the 
same kind ; and, conversely, where only a feminine form existed, 
a masculine to express a larger or coarser object has been struck 
out. Instances are : 

Skr. (w.), H. large cooking pof' (m,), 

‘‘ a small cauldron,’^ or ^ earthen pot^’ (/.), 

Skr. ^ and “baU” H. “cannon-baU” (»».), 
‘‘bulleV^ ‘^pilP’ (/.). 

Skr. “ rope” («*<). H. « cable” (m.), « string,” 

*^cord’’ (/.). 
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Here tlie final i of ragmi having been lengthened, and i being 
universally regarded as a feminine termination, a masculine in 
d has been created. This distinction runs through all the lan- 
guages, and is even found in B. and 0., which, although careless 
in the matter of gender, still recognize the difference between 
the termination in d, as denoting larger objects, and that in I, as 
denoting smaller. This will be more fully treated under the 
heads of the various terminations. 

In M., with its three genders, the different shades of a 
common meaning, as indicated by gender, are illustrated by 
the following examples : 

large piece toru from a plantain leaf, used to 
wrap up goods in.” 

(/•)> “ ^ small piece of the above.” 

Ihe same as . 

{/•), the same as also “a small chisel.” 

(w.), “asmall chisel,” “the act of tearing.” 

(m.), “ a large cart, or waggon, for conveying loads.” 

(y.), a small cart or carriage for conveying persons.” 

clumsy or ricketty old car or dray.” 

(^•)» ‘‘ ^ 

(yO^ ^ thread.” 

(^0^ string,” “thread,” “streamlet,” “track.” 

“ a stone.” 

(y)> ^ large mass of rock.” (Here the fern, expresses the 

larger object, which is unusual.) 

In the case of animals, the masculine 0 ,nd feminine indicate 
the respective sexes, and the neuter either the young or the 
whole species collectively f as 

horse.” 

“mare.” * 
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the horse,” i.e, the genus Equus generally. 

“a he-goat.” 
she-goat/' 

^ kid,” also the goat species in general. 

The same practice exists in Q-ujarati ; as 

(m,), horse.” 

(/-). “ mare.” 

(»■)> “a wretched screw of a horse,” also horses in general' 
or collectively. 

trr^r (»».), « a buffalo-bull.” 

Wl* (/.). “a buffalo -COW.” 

buflalo-calf.” 

These peculiarities of gender and its terminations will come 
out clearly as we work through this Chapter, and need not be 
further illustrated here. 

§ 31. The adjective in all, the languages exhibits the general 
type of the terminations for gender, and is so fixed and regular 
as to afford a standard for each language. The general type of 
the adjective is as follows : 



SIN^HTUAU. 

M. N. 

M. 

PLUEAL. 

F. 

N. 

Hindi 

, d 

i 

— 

e 

hand^dfz 


Panjabi . . . , 

. d 

i 

' — 

e 

idn. 

— 

Sindhi . . . , , 

, 0 

i 

— 

d 

iyun. 


Gujarati . . , 

, 0 

i 

tm 

d 

i 

an. 

Marathi, . , . 

d 

i 

en 

e 

yd 

%* 


It is not of course naeant that these are the only terminations 
of the adjective or participle, but that among the numerous 

1 Namadds^kar^s example is: “Wlien the Gaekwar came to Bombay, he 
brought a great number of horses (^jianun s'/wrun) with him.” 
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terminations that are found these are the chief, and, so to speak, 
radical ones ; the others may be regarded as exceptions and 
deviations, to be explained in their place. 

In the participial forms which so largely enter into the con- 
struction of all verbs, these terminations are unvaryingly used 
for the respective genders, except in some instances in Marathi, 
in which the incorporation of the substantive verb into the 
participle has, by the operation of euphonic laws, wrought a 
change in the vowel. , 

Taking then the terminations of the adjective as the central 
type, it will now be necessary to go through the range of sub- 
stantive terminations in order, so as to get at a clear comparison 
of them all, and to ascertain which are regulaidy derived from 
the central type, and which are exceptions, to be accounted for 
in other ways. 

§ 32 (1). The masculine termination d in H. P, M., and oc- 
casionally B. and 0,, corresponds to the termination o in S. and 
G*. in a large majority of instances : as 

H. cliild,’’ and so in all ; but G. S. ' { 

This termination is* in S. masculine, without any exceptions ; 
in G., however, some words in o are feminine, in which the'^) is 
not the pratyaya, or formative syllable derived from the Sanskrit 
Pr. - 0 , as in the above-mentioned class, but arises from, 
some phonetic corruption of the root-syllable. Such are the 
feminine nouns. 

G. 513^ “ leech,” Skr. W'#I'2|5T (/•)■ 

G.ifr mortar/’ „ (m.). 

G.’^ ‘‘ lizard/’ » afmrc/.) 

The number of these words is not large, nor are they in them- 
selves important. 

The termination in d exists throughout the whole seven 
languages, including G. and S., in certain words : these are — 
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(a). Words derived from Skr. nouns in an^ like the 

nominative of which ends in Skr. in d. Such are t 
{7n.),in. all; “soul” (?/^.)^ Nouns neuter in Skr. 

of this form end in the short vowel, as “name,” H, 
w. in all, except M. and Gr., where- it is neuter. “great- 

ness,” however, is used as a fern, in H. P. and S., and as both 
m, and/, in M. Gr. has preserved the real gender of the Skr., 
in which language is masc. 

(^). Words derived from Skr. nouns in making their 
nominative in ?rr- Of this form are a great number of Tatsamas 
denoting the agents as etc. 

( 7 ). A few words of foreign origin, running through all the 
languages, and chiefly relating to males, so that they are mas- 
culine by natural gender. These are mostly Arabic, Persian, 
or Turkish, but have been in use in the Indian languages from 
very early times, and have even undergone some corruptions, as 
will he seen in the following list : 

% “master,’’ “ sir,” P. W(m> WllT* S. ^WT, G. id, 

H, “child,” Ub , P. id,, S. G. id,, M. 

H. '^TSfT “sage,” Ub, P. id., ^TiTTir, O, 

M. 

H. “river,” b^a, P. s. ^w. G- 

^fWR. 

H. ^in::T “ nobles” (pL, also singular), *'r*' and^3^n;T^,P.^7nT3 
singular, S. sing.. G.-^TT^^, sing., M.^gTfXT^ sing. 

H. “God,” P. id., S. id. and G. 

H. I^tCpIT “overseer,” P. S. G- id., M. 

The ■word though really a plural, is constantly used as 

a singular in modern speech. It will have been noticed that 
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there is a tendency to add a or on to many of these words, 
and so to account, as it were, for their being masculine, by 
giving them the old masculine termination. Q-. also effects the 
same by boldly changing the final t into o. 

(2). The termination z is the typical termination of the femi- 
nine in Tadbhavas and Desajas ; that is to say, in nouns of the 
mediaeval and modern kinds, in which, as we have frequently 
before noticed, a principle of development prevails of a character 
essentially different from that which distinguishes the classical 
Sanskrit or Prakrits. In opposition, however, to this generally 
feminine character of I, a number of nouns are found in all 
the languages, which, though ending in are masculine. This 
class seems to have given some trouble to our grammar-makers, 
and their difliculty has been increased by the laxity of practice 
in some of the languages. Especially is this the case in Hindi, 
where, owing to the leading authors having been men of strong 
poetic instinct, but of little learning, a tendency has grown up 
to give to each word the gender indicated by its typical termina- 
tion ; and words which, from their origin, ought to be masculine, 
are sometimes found coupled with feminine adjectives or par- 
ticiples. This source of error is, however, confined to words 
which have only grammatical gender ; those which are mascu- 
line by natural gender, as describing male beings or their occu- 
pations, are exempted by their nature from the possibility of 
being mistaken for feminines. 

Masculines in i may be divided into the following classes : 

(a). Those derived from Sanskrit agents in which in 
that language form their nominative in t;; ^ ; as the modeim 
languages ignore the grammatical fiction of a base, as distinct 
from the actual nominative, it is from the latter only that they 
take their forms. Instances of this class are the following (see 
also the list in § 18) : 

Skr. “elephant,” base H. G. S. P. M. 

B. 0. 
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Ski\ “lord,” base 1" except M. 

thougfh in the commoner word which becomes in the modern 

languages M. has 

Skr. “gardener,” base (m.). In all 3IT^, but G. and 

M.TTToiot. 

Skr. “bird,” base H. ■qifl'. M. G. P. id., S. tj^, B. 

and in East-B. tnft- 

Skr. “ witn 9 ss,” base H. and so in all. 

There are, moreoTer, in this class many words of uncertain 
origin, as well as others whose origin is not at all uncertain, 
though, owing to phonetic changes, it is not so apparent at first 
sight. In some of these words we may attribute the form to a 
feeling that long i as. a masculine was appropriate to names of 
trades or professions, so that it was added to words for which 
there existed no prototype in Sanskrit. Such are — 

H. “washerman,’’ and so in all. B. and 0. have 

“ village accountant,” so in all, but rare in M. 

H.trd^ “neighbour,” in all, but more correctly with 
shopkeeper,” in all, but S. 

H. trr^ non-resident cultivator,” so in P. B. 0, 

The exact form from which is derived is xincertain. It 
should be Skr. from \sn^ to wash,^^ and the vulgar 

language probably used the word in this sense, though in 
classical Sanskrit the word seems to be used exclusively in the 
other sense of the root, namely, as runner is from 
and that again from from xc^ in the sense of a 

^^side;’^ paid cultivator being one who lives, not 'on the spot, 
but in another village, and is thus, as we should put it in collo- 
quial English, an ^^outsider.^^ is a somewhat abnormal 

compound of the mediseval period 5 the first part is from tp3f 
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letter ’’ or ^Svriting/^ aad tlie second seems to postulate a 
form doer” perhaps from the root ^ more 

accurately is has been by some de- 
rived from the Skr. sweetmeat but I believe it really 

comes from the Arabic provisions/^ stores/' the ordi- 

nary Indian modi is not a sweetmeat-seller, but deals in grain, 
and eatables of all sorts. 

In a subsequent section (g 35) it will be shown that the 
majority of these words testify to the existence of a Sanskrit 
original in by foiming their feminines in or in forms 
derived therefrom. 

(/3). Nouns derived from Sanskrit substantives in ^5 with 
the sense of a male agent. Here the gender is natural, not 
merely grammatical. Common instances are : 

Skr. “brother/’ H. ¥|Tt^, so in all, but P. also S. 

M. 

Skr. “grandson,” H. ^cft> so In B. and O., but M. 

The number of words of this class is not large, nor do they 
run through all the languages; in fact, as has already been 
mentioned (Oh. I. § 14), the tendency of ^ is rather towards u 
in this class. 

(v). Words derived from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 

by lengthening the final vowel ; as 

Skr. “curds” («.), H. (m.), P. (m.)> M- Cr- 

but s. i:f!f (/.). 

Skr. nfSf “lord" (m.), H. tpffV (»»•)» oftener 

Skr. Urf^r^Vcrf^ “ sister’s husband” (m.), H. (»».), P. 

o. 

Skr. “ carpenter” (»*.)> H. O. B. M. id., but G. S. 

vrbicb. is an independent formation, from the modern verb “to cot.” 

^ The origin of the termination vdri wdl be discussed under the Yerb, to which it 
properly belongs. 
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(S). Derivatives from Sanskrit masculines and neuters in 
and Concerning tlie former of tkese^ see examples in 
Ch. I. § 18, (^ 8 ), ( 7 ). Of the two latter examples are : 

Skr. ‘Mvater"^(w.), H.ITT^ {rn,), «anc! so in all, but generally 

In G. and M. it is n, 

Skr. finqi “beloved’’ {7n,), H. tfj* (ni,), “lover,” “husband /’ 

Skr. “a class of Brahmans,” H. 

Skr. “a Kshattriya,” H. P. ic?., S. 

0 . 

Dnder this head probably comes the list of obscurely derived 
words in Sindhi given by Trumpp at p. 96, though, with some 
three or four exceptions, the origin of these words is not at 
present traceable. 

(e). Words derived from Sanskrit masculine and neuter nouns 
containing ^ or 4 ; in the penultimate syllable, but in which, 
the last syllable having fallen away through phonetic changes, 
the ■?[; or has become final, the former being lengthened 
to Thus: 

Skr. ^E|R} “clarified butter” (n.), H. (m.), M. (n.) but rare, 

P. Q.id.ln.). 

Skr. “life” (m, and w.), H. ^ (m.), and so in all. 

So completely, except in the case of professions and trades, 
has the idea of the feminine character of taken possession of 
the popular mind among the modern Aryans, that many words, 
which ought to be regarded as masculine, are treated as feminine, 
simply because they now terminate in Thus in H. 

“ butter is found with feminine adjectives, though it is pro- 
perly masculine, being derived from Skr. (n,), and 

the corresponding word in M., is neuter. So, also, H. 

1 Tke Sotis are one of the highest clans or ffotras among the Maithil Brahmans. 
The Eajas of Darbhanga belong to this ^otra. 
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sale^^ is treated as feminine^ thougli derived from Skr. 
(m,). In M. several words wliicli are neuter, of this 
termination, are written with anuswara as because the 
anuswara, being derived from tbe final 5R[ of Sanskrit, seems to 
the people to be more appropriate to that gender. Thus they 
write xiTTlff ^‘^water/^ ^‘^pearl/^ and others. It is by the 

operation of a similar tendency that we in England now treat 
such words as riches, alms, as plurals, though they are really 
singulars corrupted from richesse, almesse;^ so also our old sin- 
gular pease, from pisum, has been changed into a plural peas, 
and a singular pea formed from it, though the s has nothing to 
do with the plural sign, but is a genuine radical part of the 
word. 

(3). The termination ^ ^ is masculine, as in the cases of the 
other long vowels, in words derived from Skr. masculines. This 
rule is a good guide, in spite of a certain number of exceptions, 
in all terminations, namely, that the gender of the Sanskrit 
original is fairly kept in all modern words, and affords a clue 
to the many apparent irregularities; as, for instance, in the 
case of words like etc. Inasmuch, therefore, as the 

termination in Sanskrit is of all three genders, we cannot say 
that it is either regular or irregular for a word in any of the 
modern languages to be masculine, feminine, or neuter. We 
must in each case trace the word back to its origin; and we 
shall, in a large majority of cases, find the modern word retain- 
ing the gender of its parent. In Grujarati no distinction is 
practically made between long and short u ; and even in Marathi 
some confusion exists. In Marathi, however, and Sindhi, the 
long ^ is generally masculine ; in H. and P. words of this ter- 
mination are about equally divided between the two genders. 
No examples of the masculine nouns of this termination need 
be given. The rules for the formation of the stem contained in 

^ The translators of our English Bible knew better wbeu they wrote ^‘an alms’* 
(Acts iii. 3), though they use ‘‘riches” as a plural, “Your riches are corrupted.” 
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the preceding Chapter will serve to guide towards the Sanskrit 
word from which the modern word is derived, and the gender 
can thus he easily ascertained. 

(4). The short vowels are generally elided at the end of a word 
in Hindi, as well as in P. and Gr., and to a very great extent 
also in common Marathi. It will therefore he more convenient, 
to reserve the consideration of such words till we come to the 
section on consonantal endings. When the short vowel is not 
elided, it is frequently lengthened, to enable it to retain its 
position, and the words in which it still remains as a short 
vowel are all Tatsamas, like the gender of 

which is identical with that of the Sanskrit. 

It is only in Sindhi that short vowel terminations are of any 
account, and our discussion of them is confined to this language. 

Short If, is the typical ending of masculines. 

Short a ^ is the typical ending of feminines. 

Short i X is chiefly feminine. 

Masculines in are derived from the Prakrit termination a, 
and represent the class I have called barytones in the last 
Chapter, thus corresponding to the masculine consonantal end- 
ings of other languages. 

Under this head come also nouns derived from Sanskrit 
masculines and neuters in thus — 

Skr. “ wind^^ S. ofpgf (w,), 

‘4iquor’^ (w.), S. 

There are also a few words in which the final u is derived 
from the of Sanskrit, as quoted in Gh. I. § 14, fq;g= etc. 

There appear to he no instances of masculines in <35 and 
very few in Of the latteV, instances are q’?;, from Skr. qf?| 
« lord f from Skr. qf the planet Jupiter f f ft 

1 TMs is Trumpp’s derivation (BindM Gr. p. 38). I am disposed to derive the 
v?ord regularly from Skr. Pr. 
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"^^Yislinu;” and as shortenings of t* from as noted aboye 
in (2, a),. from ‘"‘^lion;'" ^ITi; for from 

T^T “ helper/^ are familiar examples. 

§ 33. As in the masculine, so also in the feminine termina- 
tions, there exists a double sysl^em. The termination d, which is 
typical of the feminine in Sanskrit, is in the modern languages 
a resultant from o, and typical of the masculine ; yet it is found 
as the termination of many fern, words, just as the modern 
fern, type, occurs in many masculine words. 

(1). Final d is feminine in the seyen languages in the follow- 
ing classes of nouns. 

(a). In Tatsamas which are feminine in Sanskrit, such as 
^^worshij)/^ ^^thought/^ “tongue/’ ‘^^story/^ 
and many more very common words. 

(yS). In a considerable number of modern Tadbhayas, which, 
though changed from the pure Sanskrit form, still retain the 
distinctive termination, and with it the gender : such as 

Skr. “patience” (/.), H. P- S. fmm> G. 

all/. 

Skr. ’?g[T^T pilgrimage” (/.), H. P- S. WTT, G. 

, also all/. 

Skr. ^\3[T “hunger” (/.), H.'ipfT, P- 

Skr. ‘border” (/), H. P. S. 'mWi, G. 

Skr. “ murder” (/.), S. 

(7). In some words of uncertain origin, but purely local in 
type, as — 

H. (/)> “ ^ small box,” but in all tbe rest m. in a, with a fern, 

in 1 

H. (/)> “ a bird,” in P. and M. without the final syllable and/ 

H. (/•)> “ woman.” 
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In these three very common words the final ^ is probably a 
recent addition, and the words were originally, as they are still 
in the cognate languages, and the i having 

been shortened, as is usual in Hindi, in consequence of the 
additional syllable. Or we may ^suppose them to come under 
§ 9 (2), and to have been feminines of the form where 

the sufiix ihd, has been softened into iya^ though it would be 
useless to look for a Sanskrit original for the two first words. 
The third may, however, well come from a Skr. form 
This remark leads to a consideration of somewhat extended 
application. It may be asked why d, which is in Sanskrit a 
fern, ending, should in the moderns be so typically and univer- 
sally a masc. ending, and similarly why z, which in Skr. is quite 
as much a masc. as a fern, ending, should have in the moderns 
so almost exclusively attached itself to the fern. ? The answer 
would appear to be found in the extreme prevalence in Pr. 
of the practice of adding the suffix aka to nouns of all classes. 
We have to begin with the oxytone nouns in Skr., which 
become nouns in o and d in the modejns, and to them we must 
also add the Pr. formatives in aka=^ao, of the type ghotaka=z 
(lhorao=:ghord ; the union of these two sets of words results in 
a preponderance of mascs. in d-o. How, as the feminine of 
aka is ikdj and ikd becomes iyd, and more frequently still i, 
if we suppose that to every one of the words to which Pr. tacked 
on aka for the masc., it also tacked on ikd for the fern., the pre- 
ponderance of as a fern, ending in the moderns is explained, 
the more so that we can add to the i from ikd a large class in 
which already in Sanskrit the masc. in -as forms its fern, in i ; 
such as (/*)• Moreover, the typical ending 

of the adjectives being d-o for the masc., and i for the fern., it 
was natural to use an adjective ending in i, with a substantive of 
a similar termination ; and so it comes to pass that all grammar- 
writers treat masculines in z and feminines in d as exceptions, 
though few of them attempt to account for their existence. 
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(2) . Final i is feminine then in all cases except those noted in 
the last section, and this holds good for all the seyen languages. 
Final u is feminine in words derived from Sanskrit feminines, as 

earth/'’ daughter-in-law/^ H. P. S. etc. 

In Sindhi, as noted ' above^ the feminine terminations are 
a and ?, and the majority of these words are identical with the 
feminines in mute a of the other languages, which have been 
shortened from Skr. feminines in d. 

(3) . In some classes of adjectives, mostly very common and 

vulgar, a feminine in o is found. This is very common in 
Panjabi, and frequently with the sufllxes or where 

the 0 may be regarded as a lengthening of the u of the mascu- 
line* Such are — 

‘‘(a cow) that thrusts or butts/’ masc. 

“whore,” from “ cunnus,” also written and 

wir “adulteress,” from “to copulate,” masc. wi- 

woman with projecting teeth,” from “tooth,” masc. 

a coquette,” origin uncertain. 

“ an immodest woman” (probably from VrTSfj for^T^Sf^ 

Most of the words of this form are words of abuse used by 
women to one another, the fair sex in India being possessed of 
a remarkably fertile invention in the matter of vituperation. 
In Marathi also ^ is often a feminine ending, as in 
woman, where the o is probably a lengthening of the mascu- 
line In Oriya, when addressing women, they always 

use 

§ 34. The neuter has less variety of termination than the 
other genders, and exists only xn Marathi and Gujarati. The 
type of the neuter is M. % G, but M. also has a neuter in 

IX 


YOL. 11. 
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wHch^ however, is not frequent, and occurs principally in 
words denoting the young of animals, which have also masc. 
and fern, forms for the two sexes of the animal ; as (m.) 
^^he-goat,” (/) “she-goat/’ (n.) kid of both 

sexes.^’ 

Both the typical terminations point back to the ^ of the 
Skr. neuter, that of Gt. in by virtue of the process so often 
observable in the case of final by which that letter resolves 
itself into its tw^ elements, the labial and nasal, the former 
of which passes through ^ into and the latter into anuswS.ra, 
and then into anunasika or a simple nasal breathing. The 

of Marathi would seem to be derived from a weakening of 
the ^ of ^ into TJ. 

Though the other languages have no neuter for the noun, 
yet the infinitive, which is a verbal noun, is derived from a 
Skr. neuter, and in most of the languages retains a neuter form. 
Hoernle (Journ. As. Soc. Bengal, vol. xlii. p. 66) combats the 
theory that the neuter form observable in Old-Hindi, and in 
several dialects of Modern-Hindi, as well as in Gr. and M., and 
he might have added in Sindhi also, is derived from the Skr* 
neuter in Thus he will not take Old-H. dialectic 

from Skr. says the process 

is opposed to certain glottic laws which he appears to have 
formulated for himself. He would apparently derive the Ma- 
rathi infinitive from a Prakrit form and the 

other infinitives with a labial type, as from a further 

Prakrit form The phonetic changes thus indicated 

are indeed possible, and quite regular ; if we once concede 
Prakrit forms and there is no difidculty in 

deducing from them modern forms and respectively ; 

but we want more evidence as to the said Prakrit forms, and 
their meaning hardly corresponds with sufidcient accuracy. 
But leaving this question of the infinitive for its proper place, 
we may follow Hoernle in his process of applying the principle 
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to nouns in general. No sucli general ending in or is 
of course to be found in Prakrit for neuter nouns of all kinds ; 
but tbe author would have us believe that such an ending did exist 
in a great many cases, and that its origin is to be found in the 
favourite suffix so that we are to postulate in the case of 
every Marathi neuter in TJ a Prakrit form in derived from 

and in the case- of every neuter in or a similar 

from why Marathi should always select and Grujarati 
^^5 is not explained, and seems in fact une:^plainable. It is, 
however, highly probable that we have in this theory an 
indication of the direction in which we should search for the 
explanation of such forms if dissatisfied with their derivation 
from the simple Sanskrit neuter; and it must be admitted 
that the author illustrations from the forms, of the oblique 
cases of stems in ^ in Marathi are strongly confirmatory of 
his theory. 

§ 35. A large majority of feminines in all the seven languages 
are formed from the corresponding masculine nouns, though 
there are of course many which have an independent origin ; 
*as, for instance, words which possess natural gender, in which 
the female animal has a distinct name from the male one. But 
in names of trades, castes, and the like, the female is generally 
derived from the male. 

Masculines in o Gr. S., or & H. and the rest, form their femi- 
nines in ^ ; as 

H. boy,^^ girl.’" 

S. also shortens final i, as « 

This is an extremely common process, based on the typical 
endings of the two genders, and need not be further illustrated. 
It is extended also to the case of masculines ending in short u 
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in S., and witli mute a, or in other words, with a consonantal 
ending, in the other languages. Instances are : 


S. TT^ “ washerman,” 

S. “he-ass,” 

S. “firmiis,” 

sugar-cane,’ 
P. “vetch,” 

P, “h cowry,” 

H. “ monkey,” 

H, ^ “forest,” 

H. bamboo,” 


“ wasbenvoman.” 
“she-ass.” 
'^fK “firma.” 

id, 

a small cowry.’ 
sbe-monkey.” 
“copse.” 

“flute,” “reed.” 


Althougt, however, instances are to be found, such as those 
given above, of a feminine in being derived from oonso- 
nantally ending masculines, yet the practice is not very common, 
the feminines in i being more generally derived from masculines 
in 6 and d; especially is this the case in masculines derived 
from Skr. by means of the common suffix which, as has 
been shown, produces and then and W? while its 

feminine is regularly yielding and then as in 

^fWr {m.) “horse,” (/•) 

^^mare.’^ 

Extremely common, and spread throughout the seven lan- 
guages, is the feminine ending whose varied forms are given 
below, and which is confined to the expres^on of nationality, 
caste, occupation, bodily and mental qualities, and other attri- 
butes of living, and chiefly human, beings, 

H. has, in the first place, feminines in jyf, ^53^1 or 
derived from Sanskrit the feminine of masculines in 

t (T^) ; thus 

Skr. “elephant,” H. Skr fem. H. 

or 
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This form it also uses in feminines derived from a masculine 
in t;5 which t; is thereby shown to represent the Skr. as 

wasbei-man, ” iE^rf^5r“ washerwoman ; ” 

“ gardener,” Tflf^ and “ gardener’s wife ; ” 

but the termination is by no means confined to those words 
which have in Skr. the form ^ (m.), (/.), but, like all 

terminations which have once become typical, is added to words 
derived from all sorts of formations ; thus 

“ goldsmith ” (Skr. “ goldsmith’s wife.” 

“ leather worker ” (Skr. kis wife. 

“ potter ” (Skr. his wife. 

“ tiger ” (Skr. SSTT’S), “ tigress.” 

“ a caste of cultivators/’ the female of that 

caste. 

ThrougTi the habitual carelessuess of this language in respect 
of unaccented short vowels, this termination is often sounded 
merely as 

“ a seller of vegetables/’ and female seller.” 

;rqnr^T‘‘cowlierd’’(Skr.'3ftxrr^ and « cowherd’s 

wife.” 

3*1 “ cheat” (Skr. and 'acfjR “ female cheat,” or 

“ a thag’s wife/’ 

sinner, ” trmTr, xrrftTsr, peccatrix.” 

‘‘washerman/’’ his wife. 

“ carpenter,” his wife. 

In this latter word there has been contraction from 

Regular derivatives from the Sanskrit are the words indicative 
of conditions peculiar to females : 

Skr. “pregnant,” H. a3a<i 

So also a feminine in or may be made out of all 

sorts of masculines, to indicate the wife of a man of any class or 
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trade, rather thaa a womaa who practises the trade herself. Thus 
one often hears familiarly a thief’s wife/’ from 

thief.” This does not necessarily imply that the woman is her- 
self a thief, but that her husband is. The same remark applies 
to the following : 

■4f%cr “ a Pandit,^’ liis wife, 

teacher,” his wife. 

HTfT “ chief,” iSTf TTt^ and a chief’s wife,” 

a headman,” and ‘‘a headman’s 

wife.” 

These forms and are from Skr. the latter 

by a common inversion. They are even added to words of 
Persian origin; as 

“ a sweeper,” ^'^cnTTf^ “ a female sweeper,” 

‘‘a Mughal,” she-Miighal.” 

‘‘ a servant,” « a female servant,” 

Even in words ending in ^ we have the feminine ending 
as 

Tsrf^^ “ trader,” “ a trader’s wife.” 

The Muhammadan government conferred the title of Khan 
on Hindus in some parts of Bengal, and from this the 
common people have formed a scarcely pronounceable feminine. 
KJidn throughout India is pronounced with the final n nasalized, 
as though written ^^Rd the feminine is therefore 
vulgo or reader may pronounce at 

his leisure. 

Panjabi has also this method of forming the feminine, and 
chiefly neglects the ^ and uses the termination or the 
former used after a cerebral, the latter after other letters, a 
practice in which Panjabi reverses the Skr. usage. The appli- 
cation of this feminine ending has grown to be irrespective 
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of tlie termination of tlie mascnline, as in H. This will be 
seen from the following group of examples : — 

or “ washerman,” his wife. 

’tfrfi' or ^tlT “a cheat/^ id. (f.) 

“leprous man ” (Skr^T|grgt)j “leprous woman.” 

“ bad companion” («t.), id. (/■) 

“angry ” (Skr. id. (/•) 

“trickster,” “trickstress.” 

The intelligent and progresswe caste of’ Kayasths, which 
is so leading a class in Bengal, is very scantily represented in 
the Panjab, and the name is somewhat corrupted. 

or (m.), and 

(/■)• 

is used also alternatively with as 

“ headman,” his wife. 

“ peasant,” id. (/.) 

( (Skr.-?n?T^T6^) r,. 

gWT “ viUager” j W “ village woman.” 

menial, ” (/.) 

^ “ cheat,” his wife. 

From the feminine again, by some forgetfulness of its origin, 
has been formed a masculine ; so deeply seated is the feel- 
ing that a feminine in corresponds to and postulates a masculine 
in d. Precisely in the same way in Latin the feminine marita^ 
literally ‘‘manned,’^ from mas, marts, has giyen rise to a mascu- 
line mariitis. 

Persian and Arabic words also undergo the prevailing Indian 
conversion into feminines. Hence spring the common but curious 
hybrids — ^ 

angry,” i.e. Arabic with Aryan , fern. % 

“ executioner,” Arabic fern. bis wife. 

‘‘ artificer,” Persian fern. his wife. 
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TBlHoaRIT?;" debtor” Ar.andP.^b^_;<iy fem. 

id., corrupt Arabic feiu. . 

Masculines in shorten the and add tlf for the fem., as 
“ ■wei^lman,” .. Ins wife. 

When a word of this form ends in anunasika, that is rejected, as 
‘‘ devotee, his wife. 

So also AyitL. words ending in as ‘^merchant/^ 

fem. “a mercliant^s wdfe/’ In P. as well 

as in H. this feminine termination implies rather the wife of a 
man who is described by the masc. word, and not a woman who 
herself does the thing implied, as in the H. instance of 
which does not contain any imputation on the honesty of the 
lady so styled, hut on that of her husband. 

Sindhi affixes this group of terminations to masculines of all 
sorts ; thus it is added in the forms and xft to masculines in 
short ; as 

^ « a Jat,” also '' a Jafs wife.” 

i^l^<‘aBeluch/" his wife. 

“ lioa,” « lioness.” 

To masculines in o, but less frequently than the fem. in : as 
“a drummer,” ^ , and wife. 

Trumpp teaches that in the case of masculines in short u, as 
the final u is changed to before adding the fem. termi- 
nation; but if this were the case, we should have a double 
feminine. In the cognate languages, where the masculine ends 
in. a consonant, wo have feminines in and this leads to the 
conclusion that the is part of the termination, and 
should he divided thus: not + In the 

original Skr. of this form we have the masc. base and 

though the final ^ has been dropped in the nom., yet all the 
other cases retain it, and it must therefore be regarded as the 
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true ancient form, and tlie feminine sign would be only ; but 
the modern languages liaying got bold of and regarded 
tb^ whole of it as tbe feminine termination, bave tacked it on 
to all sorts of masculines. Tbe only real instance of a double 
feminine is in sucb words as wbicb is doubtless 

+ A similar confusion of forms gives 

where there is tbe original or regular fern, of with 
tbe changed to a semivowel before tbe fern, ending 
wbicb again has been regarded as in some w;ay connected with 
and has thus come to be pronounced as or pei’baps 

having become by inversion ns in tbe other lan- 

guages, Sindbi has clapped on final from a feeling that tbe 
word is feminine. 

In the case of masculines" ending in u, this vowel is shortened 
to u or elided altogether, and tbe phrase, a Hindu female,’^ 
may thus be expressed in six different ways ; thus 

% 

Grujarati has tbe terminations in considerable variety, as 
tJtlTj ^ and of which is peculiar to this lan- 

guage. Examples are : 

“ servant,” “ female servant.” 

washerman,” “ washerwoman.” 

wtaft ‘‘ a certain caste, a woman of that caste. 

Taylor (p: 28) gives also feminine forms 
but these are not noticed by Harmada Shankar. They might 
arise from the final ^ of being shortened to the semivowel ; 
and the form TjiTf is from WWt? through the H. in- 
version Gujarati retains the Prakrit form of the nasal 

^Tfwr trader,” 
a Maratha, 

“ tiger,” •^TStW. ^T^XJT- 

wV “ master,” 
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It appears that in cases where there are tw'o forms of the 
feminine for the same word, one form is in use in one part 
of the country, and the other in a different part ; hut it is not 
stated which form is used in any specified part. 

Marathi in particular affects a long vowel in the final syllable 
of words ending with a consonant ; and in the class of words 
now under consideration it accordingly takes regularly ^ in 
the feminine nominative, but shortens this to ^ or in the 
oblique cases, because this syllable is no longer final in those 
cases. Thus we have — 

skilful roan/’ skilful woman,” a good housewife.” 

“ devotee,” female devotee.” 

“ tiger,” “ tigress.” 

“ peasant,” his wife. 

Sanskrit feminines in whether they have any corre- 

sponding masculine in Marathi or not, are treated by it in the 
same manner as the above : 

"f ZtW “ procuress,” Skr . * 

“ sister,” 

With regard to 0. and B., as they have no means of indicating 
gender, so also they do not possess any regular method of form- 
ing feminines. In modern times a large number of Sanskrit 
feminine words have been dug up out of dictionaries, and are 
now used in their Tatsama form ; and there are old Tadbhavas, 
like the word for sister, which have not been formed from mas- 
culines in any modern language, but have come down ready made 
from ancient times* Of these it is unnecessary to say anything, 

Nor need we here introduce those words which are names 
of female animals, the male of which has a different name ; like 
H. “ox,'' “bitll," ^ “cow." Each of these words 
stands on its own basis, and descends from some Skr. word 
which has no connexion with the masculine. 
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§ 36. With, regard to tlie gender of tliat large class of words 
which, in all but Sindhi, end in mute a, or in other ’words in 
a consonant, I am convinced that it is quite impossible to lay- 
down any law. Each woW must be traded back to its Sanskrit 
or other origin, and the "i*ea^on for the gender will then be 
apparent. A large number of these words have come to their 
present shape from rejecting a final d or other feminine ending 
in Skr. (see the remarks in § 11), ahd it is therefore mere waste 
of time to attempt to find out any r^iles founded on the con- 
sonant which has thus accidentally b^ome final. Stevenson, 
in his Marathi Grammar, occupies severST^pages with lists of 
feminines ending in a consonant, which it w^ld be impossible 
for the student really to carry in his memory ; practice alone in 
speaking the language can teach him the gender erf these words. 

It is of little consequence to know the gender in H. or P. In 
the forms of Hindustani spoken all over India, gend^is habitu- 
ally neglected by all classes, and it is only in the areaSin which,*-^^ 
Hindi is the mother-speech that much attention is paid"" tv 'i.g 
and even there only by purists or accurate speakers. In a great 
portion of Bihar one hears such phrases as HT '^cfT ^ 
^‘your mother is coming;” and in the Parbatia or Hepali 
dialect, gender is not preserved at all. It exists, however, in 
literature, and its existence cannot therefore be ignored in 
Hindi even; and correspondents in the Marathi country and 
Gujarat inform me that the threefold gender of those languages 
is always correctly used, even by the lowest and most ignorant 
peasantry — an assertion which I should hesitate to receive in its 
entirety until confirmed by actual observation. 

In Marathi gender is distinguished by native grammarians 
in three ways, and the rules which they lay down are useful as 
far as they go, though necessarily incornplete, and leaving much 
that is unclassified. They distinguish gender — (1) by significa- 
tion, (2) by form, (3) by both combined. Of these three, the 
second, or that by form, applies only to the termination, and 
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breaks down as soon as it gets from words ending in a Towei 
to those ending in consonants. It is a good guide for Yowel- 
endings, and consequently embraces the whole of Sindhi. In 
Marathi it helps us tq some few rules for consonantal endings. 
Thus nouns in 1;^ are of course feminine, as shown in the last 
section; so also are those in and It is also asserted 
that nouns in nt^ that is Tf preceded by aniinMka, are masculine ; 
but there are so many exceptions to this rule as to destroy its 
value for practical purposes. Similarly untrustworthy is the 
rule that nouns in and w^hen forming the last member 
of a nexus, are neuter; for thereupon follows a long string 
of such words all masculine. 

In all the languages the large class of stems in mentioned 
in § 9 (/S), is chiefly feminine, but contains enough masculines 
to render it unsafe for a foreigner to treat all such words as 
feminines in speaking the language. 

Reduplicated nouns are nearly everywhere feminine ; but as 
«riany of these have vowel-endings, they come xxnder head (3), 
which is a very perplexing method indeed, and leads to more 
confusion than either of the others. The only really trust- 
worthy rule under this head is that which prescribes the gender 
of abstract nouns ; those in tfif or x^Tif being neu;fcer in those 
languages which have the neuter gender, and" masculine in 
those which have it not. ipQfX is masculine in all, and cTT 
feminine, as in Sanskrit. 

Under head (1) we are led into a maze of conflicting con- 
siderations. Leaving out, as sufB-ciently accounting for them- 
selves, words which have natural gender, the artificial gender 
reminds us. of the incoherent old “Rropria qum maribus^^ of our 
school-days. Winds, mountains, rivers, periods of time, and the 
like, appear to range themselves under various genders with a 
most inextricable caprice, and the usual tagrag of exceptions 
hangs on to the skirts of their army like a mob of unruly camp 
foUdwers. No one perhaps really believes that the speakers 
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wlio unconsciously developed their respective languages ever 
stopped to think what the gender of a word was, or intention- 
ally made it masculine because it was a mountain, or feminine 
because it was a tree or a river. The utmost we can admit is 
that instinctively large coa2*se strong things were treated as 
masculine, and their opposites as feminine, while things really 
or construotiyely inert were usually spoken of as neuter. 

It will perhaps be safer to . conclude that all words whose 
Render cannot be ascertained from their j)resent form must be 
traced back to the older form, where they will generally be 
found to be in possession of a termination which at once ex- 
plains the reason of their modern gender. 

Even this rule, however, is not free from exceptions, for 
there are not wanting words which, though clearly derived 
from Skr., have changed their gender in the course of ages. 
Especially is this the case with words denoting the body and its 
parts, where a sense of tenderness or familiarity seems to have 
operated to cause them to become feminine, that gender being 
used to denote small delicate objects. From the same sentiment 
the Romans turned the names for parts of the body into diminu- 
tives, as auricula^ ocellus^ and the like. Instances are— 

Skr. (m.), H. (/.), P. and G. also (/), but in M. 

it is masc,i and S. (/.), where the fern. ”5^ has been added. 

Skr. IJtnSr (m.), H. (/.), so also is the late Tadbhava 

M. is m. andyi when meaning’ ‘San ordeal,^’ but m. when 

meaning “ a cur^e.” 

Skr. “eye^’ {n.), H. 'mm (/)> P* (/•)> <>• (/). 

S. (jf.), where the retention of the final ^ has probably led to the 

word being considered as fern. Chand uses 

Skr. “sickness^’ (m.), H. (m.) “mucous excrement,” M. 

id, (/.), and S. (/). ’ 

^kr. “arm” (m.), H. (/.), P- id, (/.), S. (/.). In G. 
it is/., but takes a fern, ending so also in M. (/•)* 
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Skr. “tiling’^ (n.), H. (/.), P. '^cT (/•)» S. (/.), G. 

(/.), M. ^ (/. and 

Skr. “ poison (n.), H, (m.), S. (/.). 

Skr. “entrails"' (mostly in pi. (/•)> 

also with fern, ending* and S, (^-)j (^0# 

G. '^cl^(^2.). 

Skr. “root/" “metal/" “eleihent"" (m, and w.), H. TKITcf (/.) 

“semen virile/" S. (/.), P- ^Tcf (/), G. ’^^TcT, (/.), 

M. (/. and m.). 

The following are from Sindhi they are all feminine, though 
the Sanskrit original, and in some cases the derivatives from it 
in the cognate languages, which I have added to Trumpp^s list, 
are either masc. or neuter : 

S. “ offspring/" Skr, H. (m.), and so in all. 

S. “semen,” Skr. (m.), H. ^ (/.), fwft (/•) 

“ drop ; ” in which sense S. has also (y.), M . (f.), G. (>*•)> 

probably because in G. is the regular neuter ending, and the u of this 
word has been confounded with it. 

Trnmpp here inserts S. (/.) and which he would ^ 
derive from vSkr. (w.), hut this is apparently an error ; 
the word should he derived from Skr. Xfif ?fT or the day 

of the full moon,^^ which is feminine in Skr., and carries that 
gender into S. Stack writes it and gives the forms ^tlT- 
iFrT€t, etc,, which exist in all the other languages. 

S. cl’^ “thread/" “wire/" Skr. (>w.), H. clfc! (m. and/., but I 
think more usually/.). G. M, id. (/), P. rftW (/)> (/X and (/) 

“ catgut."’ In all it has frequently the sense of the string of a musical 
instrument, as a lute, etc. 

S. “woman’s milk” (/), from Skr. (m,) “breast,” S. has, 

^ Trumpp, Sindhi Gram. p. 89. et seqq. Only such words have been taken from 
the list as show a change of gender from Sanskrit to Sindhi, 
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also {m.) ift this sense, and H. ^»r (m.). In Modern-H. the 
form 'Sr«f is usual, but Chand has — 

trq: tn^f ii 

“ From the same breast drank milk,” K«ri*% (there was) a drinking 
of milk. — i. 170, 7. 

S. “sealing-wax,” Skr. “lac” (m.). 

S. ’gf “ringworm,” Skr. ^ (m.), H. (m.), G. (m.), M. 

(f-)> ^1^^ («•)• The fem. gender of in M. is probably due to 
the existence of the Persian “justice,” which, like all Persian words in 
in M. is treated as a feminine. P. is however/, also. 

S. “potash,” Skr. (m.), H. (”*•)> M- 5 «« some 

senses it is m., in others/. P. IfK (/.), G. 'liTTi: (»»•)• 

S. and “ dirt,” Skr. («.), H. (m. and /.), M. 

(m. and /.), O. 3Ffgo and («.), P. 3F?3B and T(5f (m. and /), 
however is always yi 

S. ‘‘ assafoetida,” Skr. (m,), H. (m.), P. (/.), M. 

(m.), G. fl^rr (/.). 

Sindhi does not always stand alone in its cliange of gender, 
and it will have been noticed that the various languages are 
capricious in their use of gender as regards these words. Most 
of the instances given are monosyllables, and there is a ten- 
dency in all the languages to regard monosyllables, or nouns 
whose final a has become mute, as feminines. It would seem 
also that there is a faint and not easily definable tendency to 
attribute a feminine gender to certain consonants, as and cf . 
This may have arisen from the fact that a majority of words 
ending in those letters are really by origin feminine. Although 
the stuff and backbone of these seven languages is pure Indo- 
Germanic, yet we must not ignore or underrate the influence 
which Arabic vocables have exercised. This influence began 
in Sindh so early as Muhammad Kasim^s conq[uest of that 
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country in tlie early part of tlie eiglitli century. Maliinud of 
Ghaznin^s numerous expeditions extended the knowledge of the 
sacred language of the Musulmans to all Western India in the 
eleventh century-; aiid by the middle of the thirteenth, Arabic 
words were heard in almost every city and town. Our seven 
languages were then only just growing into their present shape, * 
and Arabic words were thus woven in with their structure as it 
grew. The idea of Hindi or Marathi ever having been without 
these words, is a mere dream of Sanskritizing purists. In the 
most obscure corners of rural India these words are heard, and 
it not iinfrequently happens that the old Arabic term is more 
familiar to the masses than the grand new-fangled Sanskrit 
word invented by the Pandits. Thus the somewhat hybrid 
word, jurim&ncCy is used in the sense of fine,’^ and is 

understood everywhere, while the newly-coined is not. ‘ 

Now in Arabic the termination is distinctly feminine ; in 
fact, it is the regular method of making feminines from mascu- 
lines: thus, and many 

others of the same kind being feminine, there would doubtless 
grow up an impression that whenever a word ended in t it was 
feminine; and as the masses know nothing and care nothing 
about derivation, the use of that gender would extend to all 
words in no matter whether of Aryan or Semitic orgin. This 
final lu is in Arabic often written as A, though stiU pro- 
nounced t: thus we may write or both pronounced 

by Arabs daukiL In borrowing these words, the Persians fre- 
quently pronounced the final as h : thus we get dmjah, 

qnartahah, and the like. From the frequency of these 
words an impression would, as in the case of t, arise that there 
was something inherently feminine in final h, and we thus ac- 
count for such words as being feminine. In some of 

the languages these words having become, by usage, thoroughly 
feminine, have had one or other of the vowel-endings" peculiar 
to that gender added to them, as in S. and others. 
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With regard to the other changes, which are less easily 
explainable, we must, I think, have recourse to the argument 
that the mediaeval Aryans, before entirely doing away with 
any peculiarity in the structure of the ancient language, 
began to be careless about its use, just as in the Merovin- 
gian period in France, the Latin case-endings were used care- 
lessly one for the other, till confusion resulted in their eventual 
abolition. So in the decay of gender, which has evidently 
taken place in the Indian group; the first step was a care- 
less and irregular use of the genders of individual words, 
by which, if any one word of very common usage were femi- 
nine, a whole group of other words of similar sound would 
be made feminine too, and the same with any familiar mascu- 
line word. 

§ 37. That the use of gender has shown signs of becoming 
less habitual, and gradually dying out, is undeniable. While it 
has died out entirely from B. and 0., it is not much regarded in 
H, and P., and only two genders remain in S. The full range 
of three genders remains only in M. and G. When we cross 
the frontier into the territory of the Iranian languages, we find 
no gender at aU. To ask why this is so, would be to ask a 
question which is virtually unanswerable. The neuter is cer- 
tainly a very useless abstraction, and it is not surprising to find 
it the first to be thrown aside. In the modern Eomance lan- 
guages this has happened as much as in all the modern Aryan 
languages except G. and which have no parallel except in 
Modern High German. In the Indian group, the Prakrits retain 
all three genders ; but the earliest medimval Hindi has only two, 
the masculine and feminine, and even these two are much con- 
fused. It can hardly be said that Chand deliberately means to 
use a neuter, when he claps on an anuswara to a formless nominal 
stem to eke out his metre, or uses a word in its original Sanskrit 
form, as in the lines — 
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"jn*! Ti^ ^t’T n 

^‘Pirst (there is) a taking of the well-adorned Bhnjangi, 

Whose name (though) one is taken in many ways/’ — i. 5. 

Here the numerous anuswaras are introduced merely to make 
the line scan, the metre being IJ lU (U lU il 
and a nasal is commonly doubled by prefixing anuswara : thus 
is to be read as though it were written and TRfil 

as Frequently, too, we find a masculine participle or 

adjective with a feminine noun. Thus, while in one line we 
have ^cT tl““ where “slie became” agrees witb 

queen in a previous line — there occurs, a few lines 
below, ‘Hhe bride made lamentation,^^ where 

the veih is masculine, and in the next line “took,^^ which 
is also masculine, refers to the same noun The same 

indifference to gender, even with living beings, exists occasionally 
throughout the poem, and it may therefore be concluded that at 
that age, or before it, the strict observance of the three genders 
of Skr. had ceased to be usual. The masculine being the most 
common of the two genders that remained after the disuse of 
the neuter, gradually absorbed the feminine in ordinary writing, 
unless there was any special necessity for the employment of the 
latter, as, for instance, in the case of living beings. While, 
however, the poets retain tolerably accurately the two principal 
genders, the people must have grown careless about them at a 
comparatively early date ; for Hepali, whose origin as an inde- 
pendent language dates from a.d. 1322 , has little or no cogni- 
zance of them ; and the earliest Bengali and Oriya poets, who 
wrote in the -first part of the fifteenth century, show no traces 

^ Ttongli we may kere argue that we kaye an instance of tke objective construction, 
tkougk tke subject is not, as it should be with that construction, in tke instrumental. 
It will, however, be seen from Chapter III. § 57, that the early and mediooval poets 
regularly omit tke instrumental in tke objective construction. 
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of the feminine as attached to anything but living beings. 
Grammatical gender had perished in the eastern area of the 
seven languages^ then, by the fourteenth century^ leaving only 
natural gender, and even that but indifferently attended to. 

It is not surprising that Bengali and Oriya should have lost 
the distinction of gender earlier than the other languages, see- 
ing that they had so little occasion to use it. In these two 
languages the participial forms of the verb, which have in the 
other languages usurped the place of nearly all the old syn- 
thetical tenses, do not exist ; and hy their absence a great and 
constantly occurring necessity for the use of gender was taken 
away. Thus in Hindi the verb has only one synthetic or 
Prakritic tense remaining, namely, the indefinite present, the 
third person singular of which ends in *5 ( = ^ 

^^he does,^^ and the third plural in 1^, as in ^ ^‘^they 
All the other tenses are formed by participles : as 

Present isKTciT “ does, “ sees.*’ 

Past f^r^rr “ dia,” “ saw.” 

Future “ will do,” “ wifi see.” 

Although the future is not a participle, but formed by adding 
lU to the indefinite present, jet this WT? like the terminations 
of the present and future, changes its vowel for gender and 
number, and makes a feminine pi. m. Sj',/. So that in 
all three tenses there exists a necessity for remembering the 
gender, so as to make the verb agree with its subject or object, 
according to the nature of the construction. 

But in Bengali there is no such custom, thus : 

B. Aorist # 1 ;, , 0. 

„ Present 

„ Past 

„ Future or 

' None of ttese tenses change their form in any way for gender, 
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and there is therefore no need to remember the gender of the 
subject ; the objective construction also is fortunately unknown 
in those two languages. 

If to this potent reason for disuse of gender we add the uni- 
versal shortening of final long syllables, which led ultimately to 
their suppression, it will be readily understood that languages, 
which had no means left of marking gender, should soon cease 
to be aware of its existence at all, and in this respect should 
go even further than English. While our language retains 
distinct words for natural gender in the pronoun of the third 
person, these two do not; % means ^^he,^^ or ^^she/^ or 
and all the cases of this pronoun are the same throughout, as 
will be seen more in detail in the Chapter on the Pronouns. 

Seeing how much the existence of distinctions of gender 
tends to make a language difficult to foreigners, it is not per- 
haps a mistake to regret that all the seven languages have not 
followed the example of these two, and got rid of gender before 
literature stepped in to arrest their development, and stereotype 
the forms they at present possess ; and we may certainly set 
our faces against the obnoxious pedantry of some modern Ben- 
gali writers, who, in resuscitating a Sanskrit adjective, bring 
back with it the gender which the spoken language has long 
ago got rid of. 
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CONTENTS. — § 38 . Inflection. — § 39 . Prepabation of the Stem in Oriya 
AND Bengali. — j 40 . The same in Hindi and Panjabi. — § 41 . The same 
IN Gujarati, Marathi, and Sindhi. — § 42 . Table showing Terminations 
OP THE Stem. — § 43 . Pormation op the Plural in the TJniporm Languages. 
— § 44 . Formation op the Plural in the Multiporm Languages,— § 45 . 
Origin op the Plural Forms. — § 46 . Origin and Analysis of the Singu- 
lar Oblique Forms. — § 47 . Obligue Forms op the Plural. — § 48 . Eem- 
NANTS OP THE SYNTHETICAL SYSTEM IN OTHER CaSES.— § 49 . ABSENCE OP 
OBLiauE AND Plural Forms prom Certain Languages. — § 60 . Internal 
Modifications of the Stem in Marathi. — §§ 51 , 62 . Quasi-synthetical 
Forms of some Cases.— § 63 . Adjectives. — § 54 . Numerals. — § 55 . Case- 
affixes.— § 56 . The Objective. — § 57 . Instrumental. — § 58 . Ablative. — 
§ 59 . Genitive. — § 60 . Locative. — §§ 61 , 62 . Postpositions. 

§ 38. The modern noun in all tlie seven languages has the 
same number of cases as in Sanskrit, nominative, accusative, in- 
strumental, dative, ablative, genitive, locative, and vocative. In 
Sanskrit these cases are distinguished by changes in termi- 
nation, as mrasy oiaram^ narena, nar&ya, nardt, namsya, nare, 
nara. This is the fashion with the old inflectional languages — 
a cumbrous and somewhat clumsy system, which the human 
race, in its onward march, has now in many instances discarded 
for the simpler and more spiritual method of detached particles. 
In the Indian group, Hindi stands, as usual, prominently for- 
ward in this respect ; while the opposite pole is represented by 
Sindhi, the rude and complicated speech of backward and un- 
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civilized desert-tribes. It is false philology to say that to Sindhi 
must be assigned the first place among its sister-tongues, be- 
cause it ^^has preserved an exuberance of grammatical ^forms, 
for which its sisters may well envy it/^ As well might the 
active rifleman of to-day, in his tight-fitting easy dress, and 
with his handy but deadly weapon, envy the warrior of old, 
staggering along under half a ton of steel armour, and with no 
better tools than sword 'and spear ! As well might the modern 
traveller, carried, at the rate of thirty miles an hour in a com- 
fortable railway carriage, envy the ancient German plunging 
, through the muddy forest-roads in hi^ vast and unwieldy 
bullock- waggon ! JSTature never works backwards, but ever 
onwards. The granite peaks of the Himalaya are worn by 
rain into a thousand wrinkles, and their substance is carried 
by countless rivers down to the plains of India ; should we call 
fertile soil of .the Gangetic delta the degenerate descend- 
g^'^C!,of those ice-bound peaks ? Had the languages of India, 
an4 remained to the present day frozen hard in the 

bom^® of a rigid synthetical system, or imbedded in the granite 
^ts hills, they would not now suffice for the daily needs of 
its versatile millions. There is no language on earth 

so spoken as English, nor is there any tongue that has 

f^freely and fully shaken off all inflections, genders, cases, 

ten ‘ 

g^age of Shakespeare and Milton is wanting in poetry ; that of 
jaiacon, Locke, and Hamilton in precision and clearness ; that of 
Burke and Macaulay in power or eloquence ? If the words of 
Sanskrit have in the present day lost many of their consonants 
and vowels, it is because they had too many to start with ; dth 
is a handier word than ashtau, and no one would care to waste 
his time in saying abhyantare who could express his meaning- 
just as well by hhitar. Let us not be misled by unphilosophical 
talk. The modern languages are not corruptions of the San- 
skrit; they are improvements on it; and those that retain the 
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greatest amount of its antiq^ue and elaborate iforms are tbe least 
advanced of tbe group. 

In none of tbe seven languages are tbe c^ase-en dings of 
Sanskrit preserved. Tbe only trace of an inflect^ional or syn- 
thetical system is to be found-’in certain changes eilected in the 
last syllable of some nouns^ to prepare them for taking the de- 
tached particles which express the relations of ca^e. Strictly 
speaking, a noun has in none of the seven langiiagesKmore than 
four forms : the nominatives singular and plural, and tib.e modi- 
fied stem or oblique, or crude, or formative, for both n^^umhers. 
Of the various names suggested for this latter case, I shall use the 
commonest, or oblique. The crude form of the noun is a V;arpi 
which I shall use when speaking of the oblique employed withoufs^ 
particles, to signify vaguely all cases except the nominative. Of 
course the languages differ veiy much in this respect, as in all 
others. Oriya and Bengali have only one form for both nomi- 
native and oblique in both numbers. Hindi has an oblique 
form only in one class of nouns, while the rest indulge in a 
great many variations, whereby they gain nothing in clearness, 
while they lose much in simplicity and practical usefulness. 


§ 39. To begin with the simplest of the group, Oriya and 
Bengali. Oriya has one form for all possible conditions of its 
noun. The case-particles, though not detached, do not affect 
the form of the stem. Thus, in a noun ending in mute short a, 
which is as much as to say, ending in a consonant, we have the 
declension — 


Sing. N. gliar, ‘‘ house, 
Ac. gliar-A;w, 

O. ghar-a?’, 

L. gbar-<?, for 
gliai*-r^. 


H. ghar-m^?i, houses.’’ 
ghar-mdnanJcu. 
gha.r'-mdnan kar, 
ghar-w2a%«w/£rare, 
for kat'-re. 


In nouns ending with a vowel the result is the same. Thus, 
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rSja, geniraja-r, '*of a king/’ where the initial vowel 

of the particle been sacrificed, but the stem remains un- 
touched. So i/ the loc. raja-r^. The genitive, however, is the^ 
only case wh^e particle begins with a vowel, and consequently 
the only casp in which any hitch <jan arise, Further instances 
are- 

1 

pati, ‘‘ lord/^ gen, pati-r. 
balin, „ bahu-r. 

^swfimi, '^master,” „ 

nati, actress, „ natW. 

bhb, “ earth, „ bM-r. 

Some pedants profess to teach that words of the type 

shorten the i in the oblique cases, but this is a mere 
attempt at aping Sanskrit. The popular speech takes no heed 
of such refinements. 

Bengali is similar to Onya in its treatment of the stem, which 
it subjects to no preparatory change when used with case-affixes, 
though, as these affixes are different from those in use in Oriya, 
it is necessary to give examples. Thus, in nouns ending in a 
coBBonant, we have the following cases in which collision might 
occur, owing to the particles beginning with a vowel : 


Sing. N, kukkur, “ dog.’^ PI. kukknr-er^l. 

G. kukkur-<?r, kukkur-er diger^ 

L. knkk«r-e, 
or kukkur-e^e. 

In the plural, however, it is more usual to add a word denot- 
ing plurality, as will be shown hereafter, to which the case- 
particles are affixed. The form of the plural in -er4 is generally 
restricted to words descriptive of human beings, as sani&nerd, 
“sons.” 

Words which end in vowels retain the form of the nominative 
stem throughout, and avoid collision by eliding the initial vowel 
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of the particle^ just as in Oriya, though — owing to the very un- 
settled character of the language, which has not yet made up its 
mind which of its varying forms it will regard as the classical, 
or generally to be adopted — some difference of practice is ob- 
servable among good speakers and writers. I follow the guidance 
of Shamacharan Sirkar, who, however, like most learned Ben- 
galis, leans rather too decidedly to the Sanskrit and high-flown 
side of his language, though he is practical enough to notice 
most of the peculiarities of the spoken language. Thus — 

Sing, Nom. ghor^, horse, PI. N. ghord-gfi^, etc. 

G. ghorli-?’, 

L. ghor^-ff, 

= ghor^-?/. 

Further examples are — 

n^ri, woman, G. n^rt-r, N. PI. 

pasu, “beast/^ G. pasu-r, L. pasa-t^?. 

j an, “lac,’’ G. jau-r. 

Very frequently the plural signs are entirely omitted, and 

the fact of plurality left to be inferred from the context. In 
Old Bengali, instead of eliding the initial vowel of the case- 
particle, collision is avoided by inserting This letter is not 
pronounced, but acts as a fulcrum merely. Thus the O', of 
^ “lac,^^ would be written or in its own characters 

the dot imder the ^ i*idicating that it is to be softly 
pronounced, and not, as usual, like /. For instance, in Kahi 
Kankan^s Ohandi, where the merchant's wife Khullana is sub- 
jected to the ordeal of being burnt in a house built of lac and 
.other inflammable substances, Vishwakarman builds for the 
purpose — 

jau’er ara, jaffer pari, jaffer kapa^:. 

Beams of lac, rafters of lao, doors of lac. 
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§ 40. Hindi, with whicli in all important respects agrees 
Panjabi, conies next in- respect of simplicity. All nouns ending 
in a consonant remain unchanged throughout. The only class 
in which any change takes place is that of nouns in d, when 
derived from Skr. nouns in -as, through the intermediate forms 
au and a. Houns of this class form their oblique singular and 
nom. pL in e. As Sing. N. '' son,^^ ObL PL 

The oblique pi. is in Old-Hindi am or an, in Modern-Hindi -on. 
Thus— 

c 

Sing. N. ‘'horse.^^ N. PL 

ObL 

To this oblique form are added the case-particles, as ^ 
“to a horse, ^ ^‘'to horses.'*’ Exempted from this rule 
are those nouns in d derived from Skr. nouns whose nom. is 
already d; as '^king/' '^rfT giver;" these do not 

change in the singular oblique, or nom. pi. ; thus they say 
“to a king," ^cfT “givers." The rule is carelessly 
kept in old writers, and even in the present day among the 
peasantry one may often hear ; moreover, the neglect 

of the plural is very common, and it is colloquially more usual 
to employ the singidar, as “ twenty horses." Instances 

of neglect of the rule in Old-Hindi poets are these— 

tMf II w II 

“ At that time came somehow Into the tent a snake." — Chand, i. 246. 

t 

Where we should expect A similar passage is 

“The king came into his tent." — Chand, i. 194. 

And in the Bhaktamala occur ^^in the cup," % 

“of the boy" (Namdev.). 

The feminine noun in i undergoes no change in the oblique 
singular ; in the plural the inflection of plurality is appended to 
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the simple -anchanged stem, as ^ ^'to a daughter/" 

^ to daughters/" No other prej)aration of the stem occurs in 
Hindi, which is thus, except in the one instance of nouns in 4, 
as simple as Bengali or Oriya, Panjabi retains unchanged all 
nouns ending in a consonant ; those which end in a vowel are 
treated much as in Hindi, Thus — 


N Sing, “boy.’= 
OM. 


PI. ]sr. 

Obl. 

So also in words which have anuswara over the final d ; as 


' N. Sing. “ trader.’^ 

Obl. 


N. PI. 
Obl. 


Panjabi has no fear of the hiatus, any more than Hindi has,' 
and even in nouns where the final d is preceded by a vowel, it 
makes no effort to prevent collision ; one instance in point is 
the word last quoted, another is trier,"" obl. 

paralzhaue, pL n. the same, and pL oblique 
parahhauidn ! where no less than four vowels follow one another. 
It would not be inaccurate, however, though unusual, to wilte 
thus avoiding the hiatus altogether. Stdl, a few 
words, ending in ^ and change that letter to ^ before the 
termination of the ablique plural ; but even this is optional, and 
in a language so split up into dialects as Panjabi, no hard and 
fast rule can be laid down, father,"" writes the oblique 

pi. ^'to fathers;"" ^^crow,"" ^ ^^to crows;"" 

mother,"" itr^T ^ ^‘^to mothers but are 

also heard in some districts. 

There is nothing more to be said about these two languages 
at present. 


§ 41. Gujarati is older in form than Hindi, and is in fact Kttle . 
more than an archaic dialect of that language, brought by the 
Chalukya Pajputs into the peninsula of Kl.thiawdd, and there iso- 
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lated and cut off from tlie other Hindi dialects, aud thus gradually- 
developed into a separate language, retaining antique forms which 
have dropped out of use in the parent speech. Its grammatical 
formations are consequently more complicated than those of 
Hindi, and in respect of the preparation of the stem it exhibits 
special peculiarities. Nouns ending in a consonant [Le. mute a) 
in this language have more than one form, hut the oblique form 
is not universally applied. In some cases the case-particles are 
affixed to the direct or nominative form, in others to the oblique ; 
the accusative and dative (which are really only two different 
branches of one case, the objective) and the genitive affix their 
case-particles to the direct form ; the instrumental, locative, and 
ablative use both the direct and oblique fomis. Thus from ^ 
a god,’^ there come 


Acc. and D. . . 

. . . 

G 

• • • 

Inst 

. . . 

Abl 

. . . id. 

Loc 

. . . 


The oblique form is the same as the nom. ; but there is also 
an oblique in e, as of which more wiU be said in a subse- 
quent section ; this form alone is used as an instrumental and a 
locative ; but both these cases ordinarily take case-particles to 
define their meaning more sharply ; in which case we sometimes 
find the direct, and sometimes the oblique stem used ; thus, ahl. 

and instr. id. It will be pointed out 

in its proper place that Gujarati is fond of heaping up pleonastic 
case-i:>articles, this is one instance : already bearing the 

meaning ‘‘by a god,^^ the form is pleonastic, but is 

utilized to express a slightly different shade of meaning. The 
result in Gujarati is a striking proof of the essential unity of all 
the languages in the group, the termination e running through 
them all in a singularly homogeneous way. It would be strictly 
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correct to say, that in nouns ^ith a consonantal ending, 
Grujarati, like its parent Hindi/ has no separate form for 
the oblique, the form in which has now crept into use, 
being, as will be shown presently, an old case-ending, or 
rather two separate case-endings confused together. The plural 
of nouns of this class is formed by o, as ‘^gods to this 
the ending in e is added, as .but only in the instrumental 

* and locative. 

Masculine nouns in u, corresponding to H, in d, from Skr. 
a-stems, have three forms for the singular ; the nominative in o, 
the purely oblique in d, and the instrumental-locative in e, 
thus — 

1. Sing. Nom. day.” 

2. Objective 

3. Instr. and L. ^fT%. 

But the instrumental and ablative append their case-endings 
to both 2 and 3, as ^ and The genitive 

uses only 2, as ; and the locative, when it takes the 

case-ending, nses 2 ; when not, it uses 3 : thus we have both 
^ and for ‘^in a day.” Strangely, too, the 

instr. sometimes adds its e to form 2, and appears as 
The plural of this form is regularly d, as ’^fX^ days ; ”• but 
this appears to have been felt too vague, and in modern times 
an 0 has been added, which brings the plural of this form into 
homogeneity with the plural of consonantal nouns ; thus it is 
now spoken fo which latter forms case-endings are 

affixed. Here, again, the instrumental adds its e to the fuller 
form, giving a string of vowels, as dAMdaoe^ by 

days,” Precisely similar in aU but the nominative is the 
corresponding neuter noun in ^ ; thus, ‘‘ a face,” pi. 

where the anusw&ra alone differentiates it from the 
masc. ; the modern form with a, however, drops the anusw^ra, 
and is thus identical with the maac., as in Houns 
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ending in all other yowels, including when it is not derived 
from Skr. bases in -as, add *the and os to the final vowel, 
without making any phonetic combinations. Examples are : 


N. Smg.paf2, ‘‘lord,” 

Instr. patie. 

N. PL patio, 

Instr. patioe, 

„ 7iad2, “river,” 

„ nadtCi 

„ nadh, 

„ nadtoe. 

„ vas^u, “thing,” 

„ vastue, 

„ vastuo, 

,, vastuoe. 

„ valiil, “ wife,” 

„ vaJiuej 

„ vaMio, 

\mMioe, or 
” ( vahuoe} 

„ chlio, “mortar,” 

„ clilioei 

„ chhod. 

,, cJihode, 


The spelling of G-ujarati is still very unfixed, and the fulcrum 
^ is often used, as in Bengali, where vowels come together, .and 
has no effect on the pronunciation, and are wiitten 
indifferently. 

Marathi, which comes next, is in every respect a complicated 
language, having been unable to work itself free from that 
maze of forms and terminations which an ancient synthetical 
language always leaves behind it. In the matter we are now 
discussing, its usual ill-luck follows it, and the student is irri- 
tated by the variety of the changes he encounters. In addition 
to special forms for the locative and instrumental, it has the 
regular four forms, the two nominatives and two obliques, and 
is, moreover, encumbered with three genders. The variations 
in the oblique, which is also the crude form, are divided by 
grammarians into six classes, a division which will be followed 
here, though it is not quite free from exception. There 
is some want of fixity in Marathi in this point, and authors 
axe not quite at one as regards the forms to be used in some 
nouns. 

(1). Masculine and neuter nouns ending in mute a, lengthen 
that vowel in the oblique form of the singular; masculines 

^ Ko distinction is ordinarily made in Gr. between long and short t or u. In fact, 
the brdinary current band bas not distinct characters for the two sounds. 
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have the same form for pi. nom. as for sing., while neuters add 
T|; the oblique plural in both cases is formed by Thus 
we have — 

. MASCXTIiIlTE. KEUTEU. 

N. Sing*. father,” N. Ph “ house,” 

Obi. Obh 

Similar to this class is that of nouns in ^ and which 
lengthen their respective vowels ; all three genders are treated 
in the same way. 

N. Sing. poet,” N.Pl.^^. N. Sing. honey,” N.Pl.^^. 

Obh Obh Obh TT’yf, Obh 'Tf^. 

Ov CNv 

The three short vowels are so far perfectly homogeneous in 
their treatment. 

(2) . Feminines in short a, such as the words given in § 11, 

where the short a has arisen from shortening the long a of a 
Skr. fern., form their oblique sing, in e, their pL nom. in d, 
and pi. oblique in an ; and words of the same class, which have 
retained their original long d, are formed in the same way. 
Thus tongue,” and ‘^mother,” differ only in the 

nominative singular. 

, N. Sing. ‘tongue,” N.Ph^^T* N.Sing. Tncflj N.Ph^fCTciT- 

Obh ^5^, Obh Obh Obh llTm* 

(3) . These same feminines in short a, however, exercise the 
feminine privilege of not knowing their own minds ; for while 
some take e in the oblique, others take 2 , and a large number 
vacillate between the two. 

N. Sing. ^71 « fire,” N. Ph , 

Obh Obh 

''a slice,” has and ''to a slice;” ^#3 

"offence,” and 
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(4). Long vowels follow the same general principle as the 
short ones ; their vowel being already long, no further change 
^kes place in the oblique singular. The formation of the 
plural is multiform, and will be discussed in a separate section ; 
the oblique plural, like that of class 1, only differs from the 
singular by the addition of anuswara in nouns ending in d : in 
other cases anuswara is added to the form of the nom. plural, 
which is a recrudescence of the vowel of the singular into itS' 
semivow^el, effected by the addition of d. 


N. Sing. “ father,” 

Obi. ^T^T, 

N. PI. ■51T^T, 

Obi. 

„ “ cart,” 




( “mother- ) 

( Ill-law/’ ) 

ft 


„ ^TTWr- 

» “ 'voman,” 



» 


This may be considered the typical method of treating nouns 
ending in a long vowel, but there are yet two other processes. 

(6). A few words ending in and ^ masc. and neut., and 
all diminutives in ^ and have a way of their own. They 
reject the labial vowel, and form the oblique sing, in d, pi. dw. 
Masculines have the same form for both nominatives, neuters 
having the invariable neuter pL in Tj. 

N. Sing;, j „ j Obi. N. PI. Obi. 

„ 7j|“pony” „ 7I|T, „ ci|, „ clff. 

(6). Lastly, as if purposely to complicate their language, the 
Marathas have a totally different method of treating nouns of 
all three genders ending in long vowels, as well as those neuters 
which end in an anuswara. The process here adopted is the 
hardening of the final vowel into its semivowel — W in this 
case having no semivowel of its own, takes ^ — and affizmg t(^ 
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the secondary stem so formed the masculine oblique termination 
a for masc. and neuter nouns, and the fern, e for fern, nouns. 
This class, hoover, is not well fixed, for many masculine words 
in it may optionally form their oblique as in class 4, and the 
feminines as in classes 2 and 5. Thus scorpion, m., 

may in the datiye form he or The fern, 

may either make as aboye or under this rule 

There are eyen some words which are spoken in 
three ways : thus ifT^ “ grandson,’^ and 

W n. ^^tear/^ 

Os 

Types of this class are the following : 


In^. 

“father-in-law,” 

OBL. 

c 

Jf. PL. 

OBL. 

^nwr. 


RT^RT- 

Int* 

“ son-in-laM',” 

^t^T. 

wfqt;, 



??T3^ “gardener,” 

TTT^'JIT. 

TTia^, 

RloEWf- 

In 

m3o “leech” (/.), 

Ov 




tf 

“brother” (m.), 





Exceptional is woman, making Obi. ; N. PL 
Obi The ahoye are all the forms in use in Marathi, 

and in this last class it must he noted that polysyllahio nouns 
in ^ do not join the v arising therefrom to the preceding con- 
sonant, but keep a short a between ; thus, cfT^ ^^ship,’^ 
not that monosyllables in u, not only change that 

yowel to hut still retain the yowel, though shortened, as ^ 

needle/' 

We now pass on to Sindhi, in which language we haye the 
good fortune of being able to avail ourselves of the inestimable 
labours of that sound scholar, Dr. Trumpp, whose grammar 
of Sindhi is the only grammar of any of our seven languages 
which has as yet been written on correct philological principles. 
In the following abstract I work entirely from Dr, Trumpp's 
materials, though I have altered his arrangement slightly in 

13 


YOL.' II. 
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order to bring it into harmony with that followed in respect 
of the other languages. Sindhi has, like Gujarati, the locative 
in e, as %f ^^in a country (Skr. It has, besides, the 

usual four forms, to wit, the two nominatives and two obliques, 
as in Marathi. 


(1). The consonantal ending or mute a of the other lan- 
guages is represented in Sindhi by w for the masc., and a or i 
for the fern. Nouns in ii have the following scheme of forms : 

N. Sing. slave.” N. PL • 

Obi. Obi. 


Where the final tc is preceded by a, the semivowel is inserted 
to prevent hiatus ; it is also inserted after and optionally 
after other vowels, except i or i. 


‘^veed,” Obi. 


demon,” Obi. or . 
mound, 

“ meadow/’ „ 


Nouns which end in short derived from other sources than 
the Skr. a-stem, remain unaltered in the oblique singular, and 
in the oblique plural either follow the nom. plur. or sing. The 
words of this class are chiefly, if not -entirely, the old words 
of relationship, which in the formation of the plural follow the 


Prakrit system. 




N. SING. 

OBL. 

X. Pli. 

OBIi. 

ftl'g “ father,” 



fqgf% or 

“brother,” 



or 

&T!r “ sister,” 

s* 



or 


In the feminines in u the vowel is shortened in the oblique 
plural, as — 

N. Sing. TO “mother-in-law,” N. PL TO, Obi. TOf^T. ' 

» “liglitning „ t%.^. 
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(2). Notins in short a, ■wHch is always fern., do not change 
for the oblique sing. ; their oblique pL is given below. 


N. 

smot. 

OBIi. 

K. PL. 

OBL. 


“beam/^ 


Cs. 

or 


‘wisb,’^ 

’Em, 

or 

Cs. 

or^r^. 


And the same holds good of nouns in short both masc. and 
fern., the only peculiarity being that masc. nouns use the older 
and longer form in exclusively, as %|fT, “ lion/^ obi. pL 

(3) . The termination Oy corresponding to the a of Hindi and 
the other languages, modulates into e for the oblique singular, 
and any in, or ni for the plural ; thus — 

N.S. “bead,’^ Obi. ;iT^t 

■When this final o is preceded by a or d, it inse^rts d, to 
prevent hiatus, but not when preceded by other vowels. 

(4) . The other long vowels may be grouped together, as 
below: 

^ N. Sing. N.PL 

command,^’ 

“gardener, 

^ >J *^1^5 Jj ^ IM ’’if 9 y9 J 

Os, CN, 

“ crocodile,’^ 

When the anusw§.ra precedes the final vowel, it is retained in 
the obKque forms also. 

§ 42. The following table exhibits the whole of the typical 
terminations of the nominal stem in all the languages except 
Bengali and Oriya ; these two languages having no change of 
the stem need not be included : 
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From this table, wHch is designed to show merely the lead- 
ing and typical terminations of each language, are purposely 
left out all rare or exceptional forms, such as the small handful 
of words ending in not derived from ^x-stems, a few in e and 
ai^ and the like. 


§ 43. Before entering upon the attempt to explain and ac- 
count for the manifold variations of the oblique form of the 
noun, it is necessary first to exhibit the system of forming the 
plural. The terminations of the nominative of the plural have 
been given along with those of the oblique in the foregoing 
sections, but nothing has been said in explanation of them. 

In respect of the plural this group of languages may be di- 
vided into two classes: first, those which form their plural 
always in one unchanging way ; and, secondly, those which 
have more than one way of forming it. In the latter class 
stand Marathi and Sindhi, in the former all the rest. 

Of the former, or uniform languages, the simplest are, as 
usual, Oriya and Bengali. Oriya formerly made its plural by 
adding as kumdr^ “boy,^' pL Immdre, This plural is still 
found in poetry. Thus Dlnkrishna (a.d. 1620) writes of Krishna 
and BalarS-ma — 

f II 
II 


'When the cbildren weep with wailing cry, 

They easily surpass the song of the Kokila.’’ 

— MasaJcallola^ iii. 110. 

And again — 

II 

^ II 

Giving ear, listen, 0 virtuous men! 

Some days after the children were horn.^^ — id. iv. 1. 


— ^where humdre^ j^ne^ and dine are the nominatives plural of 
Immdr^ jan^ and din respectively. This form, however, was 
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probably found too indistinct, and was liable to be confounded 
with the instrumental and locative singular. A noun of multi- 
tude was therefore adopted; and the word selected was 
'' measure,” a word already in use in isolated expressions, such 
as “daily,” in other languages. A distinction is made 

in the use of this word between animate and inanimate objects ; 
thus they say “ox,” “neighbour,” 

qrf^T^TT^; hut ^^net,” load,” 

ph The e indicative of the plural is here retained, 

but tacked on to the plural sign man, only in the case of living 
beings; it is omitted in the case of inanimate objects. The 
case-particles are affixed to a form ; thus the genitive sign 
is now-a-days often, but erroneously, written 

The Oriya language is absolutely and undeviatingly regular in 
its way of forming the plural, the method above described is 
the only one in use, and the language does not contain a single 
exception. 

Bengali has more than one way of expressing the plural, but 
I reckon it among the uniform languages because of the methods 
in use only one is a true plural ; the others are periphrases or 
compounds of two words, and not, strictly speaking, plui^als at 
all. The regular form of the Bengali plural is era; the 
i initial letter of which is elided when it follows a noun ending 

in a vowel. It is not unfreciuently elided, even when attached 
to nouns ending in mute a. This form, of the plural is now 
in practice restricted to rational beings, and even in their case 
the periphrastic plural has gradually come to be used. Ex- 
amples of the true plural are— 

“ man,” PI. • 

boy,” „ or • 

« king,' ' „ • 

“ woman,” » ’fTT^kX. 

Sometimes a form simply ia e, as in Oriya, is used for tKe 

" ‘x 
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plxiral, as “people.” This is the genuine old plural, of 
■which er& is the modern representative. The periphrastic plur. 
is formed by adding to the singular some word indicative of 
multitude. The words so employed are the following ; 
“multitude,” “class,” ^SR^, 59^, “ all,” “whole,” 

5 :^, ^5rT, or ^f^vr, “number.” Of these ■^, and 
perhaps are more commonly used with rational beings, 

the others with irrational or inanimate things, and is 
fandliar. Thus they would say, horses, ” 

“children, brats.'” When these words are used to form the 
plural, they take the case-jparticles and endings, leaving the 
noun quite uninflected, thus — 

N. Sing. “dog,” N. PI. “dogs.” 

G. ■ • ’EPFri’^ “of dogs.” 

Obj. . “dogs,” “to dogs.” 

Instr. by dogs.” 

Abl. . “from dogs,” etc. 

And even in words which use the true, and not the peri- 
phrastic plural, all cases but the nominative preserve the noun 
itself from change by inserting “ side ; ” thus — ' 

Nlsing. ^gfcIT “god,” N.Pl. ^?rtT;T “gods,” 

G. ^«rcnt^T> shortened °^X “ of gods.” 

Obi. “ to gods,” etc. 

Lastly, Bengali being in the verb careless of plural forms, it 
is idiomatic to use simply the singular for the plural, leaving 
the hearer to understand what is meant by the context This 
is especially the case where a numeral is included in the sen- 
tence, as ^11% 'S <i|^ - 5 ^ Wff% ^TUt 

S^dri 0 MucM ei dui jdti prdy anya salcaljdtir anna hlidy, ‘'H&ris 
and Muchis, these two castes eat the food of almost all the 
other castes/^ Here, though the sense is clearly plural, the 
whole sentence is actually singular, and would literally he ren- 
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dered, “Hari and ItfucMj this two caste almost of all other 
caste the food eats.” An interesting example of this peculiarity 
may he adduced from Bharat Chandra’s well-known poem, the 
“BidyS. Sundar,” where he is describing the strange nations 
collected in the fort of Bardwan (a.d. 1740). 

n 

fesTTTt? i^ir^TSTrsT ^ i 

stW ^5T(rir ii 

“ In the first fort is the dwelling of the hlack-eoat 
Ingraj, Olandaj, Eiringi, Earas, 

Einemar, Eleman, practises artillery, 

Wanderer various goods brings, in ship.”^ 

The whole of these nouns are, of course, in meaning plural, 
but in form singular, agreeing with the singular verbs leave and 
anaye. The passage, like all genuine Bengali, has a large 
sprinkling of Persian words, as JjS", 

Hindi forms its plural very simply, with its usual practical 
common sense. Nouns with consonantal ending have the nom. 
pi. and sing, alike, as ^‘^hoy,^^ nom. pi. 

The oblique plural is in Old-Hindi formed by which 

modulates into and . In the modern language this 
becomes Feminines ending in a consonant form the nom. 
pi. in TJ, as x;T 7T night,'' nom. pi. '3QT%*. Nouns ending in 
d masc., from the Skr. ^r-stem, make their plural in ‘q[, and the 
corresponding fern, in ^ becomes Thus— 

‘‘boy/^ N, PL ObL 

- These nations are ourselves and our European neighbours, who were known then, 
as now, to the Bengalis by their French names, the French being in days the 
most important of the foreign settlers. Thus, Ingr^j is “Anglais,'* or English; 
Olanddj, “Hollandais,'' Butch; Firingi are the Portuguese, and Fards, “Frantjais;'* 
Binemdr is a conniption of Denmark, and Eleman are “ Allemands,** or Germans. 
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la Old-Hincli tlie aom. pi. fem. was % as "^book/’ 

nom. pi. this form is still jireserved ia tlie participle. 

Tbese few forms are all that Hindi finds necessary to ex- 
press ideas, while Marathi and Sindhi have not had the skill to 
reduce their working apparatus into one or two plain homo- 
geneous classes. 

Panjabi is also quite uniform and simple in its plural. Nouns 
ending ia d form the aom. pi. in e, all others have the two 
nominatives identical. An exception is made by a small class 
typified by ^^mother/^ which forms its plural though 
would not be wrong for the plural. 

Grujarati is extremely uniform, simply adding o to the singular 
of all nouns of every description. In nouns ending in o, from 
the Sanskr. ^x-stem, this o becomes in the plural nom. d, and 
this was originally the only plural termination for nouns of* this 
stem. But o having become the general type of the plural for 
all other stems, the popular feeling could not rest content with 
an anomaly : the plurals in d were not felt to be true plurals so 
long as they lacked the universal plural sign o, and this was 
accordingly tacked on ; so that we now hear boy",^^ pi. 

and neuters of this class, which formerly made their 
plmml in now also take an additional as ^ “egg/" 
nom. pL 

§ 44. Marathi plurals are multiform, but need not be given 
here, as they have already been shown in the last section. The 
plurals of Sindhi, however, which are also mhltiform, require 
to be drawn out* more in detail. Trumpp exhibits seven classes, 
which are here given. 

^ f Nounsin’^Tnasc.formN.Pl.m’^as?|^‘^awelV’N.Pl.X|^(Skr.^’qf), 

( „ Bfem. „ „ ^ tMng,” „ ^(Skr.i^^). 

‘i. „ ^ (iSt) „ « M >. “ carpenter,” N, PI. 

(Skr.^\|qi). 
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3. Nouns in ^ C^) 1 1“^“^ } ^ „ 1%^ “ scorpion,” N.Pl.f^^(Skr. 

4. „ W » » 'SRl^ „f=Tr“inurder,”N.Pl.f^TO(Skr. 

?31T). 

5. » « ’iror'?(t „ rf-^; “nostril,” N.Pl. cT^or 

g ( » t (X) { Sged in7l' }' ” ” ^• 

^ t { IhT'pl™ } P- 

"I Cs, 

! „ ^ masc. „ „ T merchant,” N. PL %f3(Skr. 

,, ’5[ fern. „ „ ‘‘night/^ N.PI.XTf%^(Skr. 

Tiny 

There are a few exceptions, or rather words which preserve 
a Prakritic method of forming their plural, and these will be 
noticed in the next section. 


§ 45. Having now given the facts as regards the plural and 
oblique forms, we may attempt -to trace their origin, and the 
steps by which they arrived at their present condition.^ In 
doing this we naturally look to the Prakrits, rather than to 
Sanskrit, because these modern languages are in reality de- 
velopments of the Prakrits, or common colloquial speech of 
ancient India; and although in the matter of phonesis they 
have been subjected to influences alien to those which prevailed 
over the Prakrits, yet in the present instances they are almost 
strictly Prakritic. In fact, these modifications of the stem, to 
fit it to assume case-particles, are nothing more than relics of 
the old case-endings of the early Aryan speech, which have 
been so reduced by use, that what remains of them no longer 
suffices to indicate the case-relations clearly, and particles have 
to he called in for the purpose. 

A remarkable family likeness runs through aU the plurals 
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of the uniform languages, and extends to a certain extent into 
the multiform languages. The difference between the two 
classes is this> that while the former have selected for use one 
or two Pra-krit forms only, and haye applied them to all kinds 
of stems indifferently, the latter have taken the separate Prakrit 
form for each stem. In this respect these latter are decidedly 
behind their comrades, and it may be suspected, and indeed 
partially proved, that Hindi and Grujarati have centuries ago 
passed through the stage in which Marathi and Sindhi still 
remain ; though, from the oft-lamented absence of literary monu- 
ments prior to Ohand (a.d. 1200), we are unable to trace the 
steps more than by few and faint indications. 

The most widely used form of Sanskrit noun is the ^x-stem ; 
this forms in the nom. plural masc. and fern, d/i, neut. dni. 
The dh of the masc. and fern, is in many of the Prakrit dialects 
changed into e ; this change rests upon the tendency to break 
down d into e, already discussed in VoL I. p. 137. In those 
Prakrit dialects which received most literary cultivation, the 
Maharashtri and Magadhi, the pL masc. ends in d ; this ending 
has been preserved by Gr. and S. as the plural of masculine 
noi^sin 0 ; as Q. nom. pL (modern S. id. 

The ending in e has been adopted by H, P., and, in some cases, 
by M. also; as H. P. WZl, nom. pL In the case of 

masculines in d, Marathi has both forms, that in d and that 
in Of these two, however, the latter is the regular form, 
and the former is only found in a few peculiar terms of respect 
and the like, as “father,” nom. pL where, we can- 

not ascribe tbe word to a Sanskrit «-stem, but must regard it 
rather as an onomatopoetic or fanciful formation. The reten- 
tion of the d in the nom. pL of B. and 0. is not attributable 
to the Skr., hut is simply due to the general tendency of those 
languages to reject all sign of plurality in favour of the peri- 
phrastic construction with or already described. 

The special Bengali plural in era divides itself into two parts : 
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tEe first of wEich, is the old plural form of nouns ending in 
mute a ; and tEe second, r&j by tEe fact of its being confined 
to living beings wEicE possess a distinct individuality, as con- 
trasted witE inanimate objects, connects itself witE tEe redupli- 
cated plural of personal pronouns, as amara we,” tomara 
ye.” TEe origin of tEis form will be searcEed out in tEe’ 
CEapter on Pronouns. It is sufidcient in tliis place to note tEat 
tEis ending, by origin a pronominal one, has passed over to 
a certain class of nouns, and that it is in this latter usage of 
modern date, not being found in the oldest literary documents 
of the language. So modern is it, that in the form era we 
have really a double plural, the old ending in e having lost its 
sense of plurality in the popular mind before the ra was added. 

TEe general preference of the lower kinds of Prakrit,* and 
after them of several of the modern languages, for the 
form of the masc. pL in 6, rests, in my opinion, on the fact 
that even in Skr. this is the regular form for the class of 
pronominal adjectives, as ^^aiy^ nom. pi. It is ad- 

mitted that this method of declension represents an older and 
more genuine form of the a-stem ; and it is in keeping with the 
general peculiarities of these languages to suppose that they 
derived their forms from the ancient Aryan language, and left 
on one side the modifications introduced into classical Sanskrit, 
ISText comes the neuter plural, which is of special importance, 
because it has usurped in many cases the functions of all other 
plurals. In Skr. it ends in dni, as wealth,” nom. pi. 

In Prakrit this form becomes di or din, as or 

usus addit nasalem,” says Lassen, p. 307, but it seems 
more likely that the nasal is a relic of the *if of the Skr. and 

it would be more correct to regard the form as the older of 
the two, and to say of the other form usus omittit nasalem.” 
As early as the scenic Prakrit this form has passed over to the 
masculine, and we find pl* masc. Ii^- 

Old-Hindi, the universal form of the pL for all genders pre- 
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serves tlie Sanskrit form Letter than Prakrit does^ by writing 
^tf^; as ^Vords/" At a later stage the 

final i is rejected, and the form becomes as ^^boys/^ 

The language, 'however, does not feel the need of any sign to 
distinguish the nom. pL from the sing. ; and this termination, 
which, as will be pointed out later on, has become fused into 
one with that of the genitive in has remained in use only 

in the oblique cases, to which the Middle-Hindi adds an 
making the termination Thus in Tiilsi Das we have (a.b. 

1650) regularly sudh plural forms as ^^vrestling-places,^^ 

^^some,^^ ^^feet.^^ The Middle-Hindi poets use all 

three forms side by side ; thus in the same page one sees 
'^devotees, ^^youths,” and houses.^^ Only in the 

fern, of words with a consonantal ending is the Prakrit form in use. 
Thus from with anuswara w^e get the Old- Hindi form in 
cmif as ^^nights,^^ from which comes the modern form 
The masculines of this form do not change in the plural, and 
the retention of this ending for the fern, is probably due to a 
desire to mark the dijSPerence of gender. Although the ending 
is, as we hawe seen, neuter, yet Hindi has lost the neuter ; 
and this ending had even in Prakrit got loose from the neuter, 
and was used for all genders, so that its application to the fern, 
in Hindi is not surprising. Marathi is more exact in using 
Tf, which is contracted from as a neiitei*, thus preserving 
the original gender. This xy is used for the nom. pi. of neuters 
of the consonantal noun, as well as those which end in and , 
which harden the final vowel of the stem into the corresponding 
semivowel before this termination, as “peari,^^ pi. ; 

^'ship,’’ pi. or the case of neuters of the 

d-stem, whichL already in the singular end in Tj, the plural does 
not shorten the Pr. into i^, but, rejecting the first vowel, 
makes the ^ long, and writes '"plantain,'' pi. 

The same process takes place in Panjabi after feminines in long 
A as "calamity," pL or 
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Grujarati has adopted oixe, and that the most common, of the 
Prakrit plural forms for other than ^x-stems, and simply adds 
to all stems without exception, even to the class ending in 
Oj which already had made its plural in A, so that it now 
becomes do, as noted above. 

In the same way as it retains TJ as the termination of femi- 
nines which end in a consonant, so Hindi uses the Pr. form 
in another way after feminines in long i and A, Thus 
daughter/’ pL ^^wiEe/’ pL wher% 

the final i has been dropi3ed, and the anusw^ra carried back to 
the d. The same takes place in Panjabi, as daughter,” 
nom. pL and is extended also to feminines of the con- 
sonantal ending, as “a word,” nom. pi. Chand uses 

this form also with masculines and neuters, with ^ or "W inserted 
to prevent hiatus, and, with his customary disregard of quantity, 
often makes the d short : thus we see ^^"4 for si)iritual 

guides,” ^^pots.” To be connected with this is, I suspect, 

his not uncommon practice of adding as “breasts,” 

gurus,” “observances;” but the passages in 

which these forms occur are so obscure, that it is difidcult to 
pronounce a decided opinion. It is clearly a plural, however, 
in the following : 

tTTtl 4^ \\ 

“Addicted to great sin, blinded by riches.” — i. 137. 

There remains to be deciphered the mystery of the multiform 
plurals in M. and S. In the former, the consonantally ending 
noun, if masc., undergoes no change ; when fern., however, it 
has two methods, it either makes d ov i. This arises from the 
fact, tha.t/em. nouns of this type are shortened either from fern, 
nouns in <4 or ^ in Skr. Thus “tongue,” from Skr. 
pi. makes its pL accordingly but “fire,” 

from Skr. Prakrit wfisi, pl- simply rejects tte 

fimal 0 of Pr., and takes for its plural In declining 
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^^ords of tins type iu M., it is therefore always necessary to go I 
back to the original^ either in Skr. or Pr., in order to ascertain I 
winch vowel lias been rejected, and thus to know how to form 1 
tlu! plural, — a difficult process, which the more advanced | 
languajjes avoid by simply having one termination for all | 
classes. Even to the natives of the province who have spoken ^ 
this crablied language all their lives, this practice causes diffi- ' 
cult its; for the grammarians give a long list of words which j 
#iuty bo i'onned in both ways, though, from not knowing the | 
real reasiin of the Jo-cxistcncc of the two forms, they are unable | 
tit pronounce wliich of the two is correct. Nouns in short ^ f 
and ^ ol' all three genders make no change in the plural, being ’ 
rare in tlu! vulgar speech, and consequently not the subject of [ 
any rt‘gular development from Prakrit. Masculines, except j 
lliosc in ii, do not change in the iilural. This is a practice which I 
si'oins to run through all the languages to a greater or less | 
ilogrcc, as has been remarked under Hindi; and all neuters | 
o!' wliafovcr class have a tendency towards ij or its prolonged 
form i;. Finally, iVmininos in ^ and ^ form their plurals in 
■!!fT ami IT respectively, in which wo may .see the Prakrit plural 
«>n(ling changed into d, as in Hindi singulars. Prakrit, | 
however, docs not dislike the hiatus; it makes plurals | 

singulars where Marathi hardens the- 

.•-ti-m- vowel into its semivowel, and uses 1, 

Sindhi is (juito as multiform, though less irregular than®; 
-Maratlu. The uuisc. in «, cotTc.sponding to the consonantally j 
terminated noun of the other languages, forms its nom. pi. in a, f 
.shurt(!iu‘(l from the I’rakrit i)l. of nouns in o whose plural ends ; 
in <i. us pi. -q^T- Tnimpp (p. 100) points out very | 

justly, that as the singular ending in ti- is shortened from Pr. o, j 
it is comsisti'iit that the plural form should be shortened also; 
though I cannot agree with him in thinking that the Hindi and 
P. have done the same, as Old-H. makes the nom. pi. of tMs 
class in ani, which has been subsequently rejected, and which, 
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as we have already shown, is derived from the Skr. neut. pL in 
The feminines of this class ending in a and i have 
, separate forms ; those in a, being shortened from Skr. feminines 
in &, like the corresponding class in Marathi, take either an 
: or un. The former of these is to be accounted for, in my 
I opinion, in the same way as Panjabi feminines of the type 
I pL by the passing over of the Prakrit neuter ending 

I into the fern., and not, as Trumpp suggests, by rejecting 

the 0 of the'Pr. pL form because this^ process would not 

■ account for the anuswara. It is true that M. forms like 

have rejected the o of Pr. but then 

they have not taken the anuswara, which S. has. I therefore 
think it more correct to connect Sindhi in this particular with 
its neighbour Panjabi, than with distant Marathi. 

. The other forni of the pi. in ^ is common to all fern, nouns 
in the language. No satisfactory reason for this form has been 
shown. Even if we admit that the o of Pr. plurals has been 
changed to u, this does not account for the anuswara, which 
is too important a feature to have crept in by accident. It may 
have been extended to the nominative from the oblique cases 
of the Apabhransa pi. (see Lassen, p. 464), as is often the case 
in other languages. The remaining masculine nouns do not 
change in the plural. 

§ 46. Our next business is with the oblique forms, and this 
is perhaps the most intricate and difficult part of the inquiry. 
The oblique forms are, like the nominatives plural, remains of 
the synthetical declension of the Prakrits, and the mystery is 
not so much what they are, as how they came to assume their 
present shapes. 

We must start from a fact, patent enough in the Romance 
languages, but not quite^ so patent in their Indian congeners, 
though even in them it can be established by illustrations as 
well as assumed from analogy. It is this, that at an early 
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period tlie distinctive case-endings of tte synthetic system be- 
came confused, and one was often used for another. Some 
examples of this practice in mediaeval Latin were given at 
p. 113 of VoL 1. Now in the Prakrits the first step was the 
total loss of the dative, and the substitution for it of the geni- 
tive. The forms of the other cases also began to approach 
nearer to one another by degrees as they lost the distinctness of 
Sanskrit, so that in time much confusion crept in, and the 
terminations, which had been originally very diiferent, all 
merged eventually into one form, which constitutes the oblique 
of the modern noun. The languages show their consciousness 
of the fact that the oblique form is a relic of the various cases 
(other than the nominative) of the old inflectional noun, by 
adding the particles which they now employ to indicate cases 
to this oblique form, and not to the nominative or direct form. 

It is not, in my opinion, correct to derive the oblique from 
any special case of the Prakrit ; it rather results from a general 
fusion of all the cases. I am here speaking of the singular 
only; the plural oblique, though analogous to the singular, 
must be traced separately. Taking first the ordinary Sanskrit 
a-stem, which comprises a very large majority of the nouns in 
the language, it appears that, after the rejection of the dative, 
the Maharashtri, or principal Prakrit dialect, retained only the 
following scheme of case-endings. N. o, Acc. am, Instr. ena. 
Ah. dfto, MUi Q-. assa, L. <?. But the distinction between the 
N. and Acc. was early lost, and there remained, even in this the 
most Sanskritic of the Prakrits, only four forms, ma^ ado, assa, 
and e, for the oblique cases of the noun. 

Maharashtri is to a great extent confined to poetry. When 
it is used in prose, it loses some of its distinctive features, and 
assimilates to the Sauraseni, the principal prose dialect. In 
this latter the ablative is found to end in a, and did, and in 
the Magadhi, the genitive has also begun to draw towards this 
type, exhibiting the termination dh. In the dialect of the 
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Saptasataka the ablative terminates in ado^ but has also the 
forms d, cio, du^ and dfiL The Ehagavati has a very similar 
range of case-endings. 

It is, however, especially to the Apabhransa dialect that we 
must look with regard to the modern languages, as this dialect 
seems in most respects to be the truest representative of an 
actually spoken dialect. Here we find . a still greater fusion of 
case-endings, abl. ddu^ dhe ; gen. dhe, dho ; loc. e, % dhin. 

Here we must stop as regards Prakrit, fpr at this point we 
reach the gap of many centuries which has not yet been bridged 
over. When we come to the beginning of the modern period, 
all case- endings have been lost in most of the languages. The 
work of fusion went on during th^t obscure period, and we have 
no means of discovering how it proceeded. 

It is next specially to be noticed that Old-Hindi possesses 
a sip.gular crude form ending in f^, which is applied without 
distinction to all cases of the singular. . This form takes us back 
to at least three cases of the Apabhransa, namely, the ablative, 
genitive, and locative, and virtually includes four, as the dative 
was already fused into the genitive. The universality of appli- 
cation of this termination in will be seen more clearly when 
we come to the Pronoun, which in all languages retains archaic 
forms with peculiar tenacity. But also in the noun its use is 
very frequent; thus Chand employs it as a dative, or sign of 

direction towards,” in 

tMf « 

**For what cause, Eishi, hast thou come to the house? 

~Pr. E. i. 45. 

And as an ablative in 

^ 'srtisift II 

“Who (am I) from what race sprang.” — ih, i. 167. 

Tulsi Das has numerous examples, as 
“Having seen Sita speak (to her ) wm wiX 
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^Hells the story of them in brief’ ^ qfpZTT 

hayiiLg told all that tale fmn the begianing,” 

Now it will be observed that m the general fusion of forms 
the only two types that remain are the instrumental in ena, 
which is not changed as far as the data for classical Prakrit go, 
and the ablative- genitive-locative-dative in dhi ; but by the 
simple process of the elision of the f , we get ai, which naturally 
slides into e. The transition is well shown in the scraps of the 
later Apabhransa dialect preserved in old Gujarati, thus — 

. if «irrf% » 

A hundred and eight (kinds of) knowledge were in the head of Eavaa, 
hTot one knowledge profited him. at the time of the destruction of 
Lankd.^’i 

Here XPTOfTO?; is the genitive formed by adding to the noun 
the termination Skr. (Pr. by which the noun is changed 
into an adjective, and agrees with the governing noun in 
number, gender, and case. (for cjiTn%) being in the 

locative, the termination of the adjectival genitive must be in 
the oblique form to agree with it, and Tn!r3C therefore used, 
in which di shows as the shortened form from dliL At a later 
stage of the language this is written 

The instrumental retains its form of ena in Ohand only in 
Gatha passages ; but even in them, for the sake of bis metre, 
he often rejects the m, leaving only the and this again he 
sometimes modulates into a^a. 

Prom the above considerations it results that the distinctive 
features of the case-endings in Sanskrit all, in course of time, 
melted down into one form distinguished by the ending dhi, d'i, 
ox e. We thus account for the fact that in Hindi and Panjabi 

^ “Gttjaratitliasliano itihas/’ p, 44, quoted from a poem called Muujardsa, tke 
date of wliicli is not given. 
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the oxytone noun in ^ forms its base in e, as ghora, gliore. The 
same takes place with Sindhi nouns in o, which correspond to 
Hindi oxytones in d, as ^^head/^ Hindi and Panjabi 

haTe only this one method of forming the oblique^ and, as I have 
stated before, only employ it in oxytone nouns ending in d. 
All other nouns yirtually end in a consonant, and are not there- 
fore open to any change ; they have rejected all inflection ab- 
solutely. In tnediseval Hindi, words of this class use the form 
ff, with no connecting vowel, as to and when, 

in process of time, this affix was dropped, there remained nothing 
but the bare stem, incapable of inflection. Even in those nouns 
which, strictly speaking, end in other vowels than d, the same 
rule is followed, because these languages take no heed .of final 
vowels, and in speaking, at least, reject them always ; and even 
in writing they are of little value. 

It is in the languages of the western group — as might be 
expected — that the greatest diversity exists, and to them we 
must now turn. Sindhi takes for the general type of its 
singular oblique the vowel a, for which Trumpp hints at a 
derivation from the , genitive ; but we have pointed out that, 
before the period of the rise of the modern languages as such, 
the Apabhransa Prakrit had already nearly obliterated all dis- 
tinction between the genitive and other oblique cases, bringing 
them all down to the common form dM. If this be the case in 
the written Apabhransa, — which, though wandering far from 
the central type of Prakrit, must still, as a written language, 
be supposed to have retained greater regularity than the spoken 
language, — we are justified in supposing that, in the spoken, a 
stm more complete fusion of all the case-endings must have 
taken place ; and it is not likely that a rude pastoral race would 
carefully observe such minute distinctions as that between ddt^ 
dJiBy dho, and dhin. Moreover, we notice that even in the 
written language, in one case at least, the final short vowel had 
been rejected, so that the ablative ends in dh or d. Sindhi is 
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Yery prone to the shortening of vowels. Thus it would be quite 
in harmony with the general practice of the language, to pre- 
serve out of all these endings nothing more than short a. ' In 
masculine nouns ending in we have really the consonantal 
ending of barytones of the a-stem, and it is therefore only what 
we should expect to find that the oblique of this class should 
reject the which is hardly audible in pronunciation, and con- 
clude with a. Thus ^^slave/^ obi. may be traced 

back to a Prakrit form nom, oU. 

all of which in the spoken language would 
fuse into , as in Hindi, and thence into and finally 

The reason why nouns in o form their oblique in e after 
the Hindi fashion, appears to confirm the view I have, taken 
of the origin of these nouns. When they owe their long final 
vowel to the fact of thmr being derived from Skr. oxytones, the 
presence of the accent on the final syllable prevents the termi- 
nations dliiy alie, etc., from shortening' their d into a ; all that 
takes place therefore is the rejection of and the termination 
thus becomes which by a natural process becomes e. Sindhi 
nouns in short a and i do not differ in their oblique from the 
nom. This is a farther confirmation of the view expressed above. 
The Prakrit oblique of such nouns would end in iU, aid; but the 
i and a belong to the stem, not to the termination ; and when 
the M is rejected, there remains nothing, so that the oblique 
cannot undergo any change. Nouns in long i and it add an a 
to the stem, which is again a relic of the common form ahi 
deprived of its final Jd. Long before the epoch of the formation 
of these modern cases, the Prakrit had disencumbered itself of 
the habit of making an euphonic combination between the final 
vowel of the stem and the initial vowel of the termination; thus 
the long ^ and hold their place, unchanged by any commotions 
which might vex the termination. 

In Gujarati the only change that occurs is in the oxytone 
nouns in o, which make an ohl. in d. I have often before 
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mentioned tbat Gujarati strikes tlie student as an arcliaic 
dialect of Hindi, whose development has been arrested by its 
isolation ; and it would be consonant with this view to regard 
the oblique form in & as derived from the full Prakrit by 
simple rejection of the final hi — a process which we have shown 
to be followed by the other languages. Beyond this there is 
no further change for the oblique in Gujarati; the termination 
in e belongs to the instrumental, which will be explained here- 
after. 

Marathi remains to be discussed ; lumbering along as usual 
with its old-world Prakrit baggage of terminations, it offers 
many troublesome problems to the inquirer. In nouns with a 
consonantal ending it lengthens the mute a into d : as bdjy, obL 
idjjd; ghar, obL ghard. In Old-Marathi the nominative of 
nouns of this class, like the corresponding class in Sindhi still, 
and Hindi and the rest in former times, ended in ii, the Prakrit 
barytone o. Thus we have 

Marathi consequently did not consider words of this class as 
ending in a consonant, nor does it now ; technically these words 
still end in short a. Not having, like the Hindi, rejected this 
final vowel, and with it all power of modifying the termination, 
it has been able to retain the oblique form in d from uM, merely 
rejecting the h% as in the others. This it has been able to do 
in barytones, whereas the others only preserve this ending, 
softened to e, in oxytones. Similarly in a certain class ending 
in long d, it exhibits the oblique in d ; but in this case it may be 
equally correct to regard the d as merely a retention of the form 
of the nom. ; and this is rendered more probable by the parallel 
case of nouns in i and dj which also, as shown in the table, have no 
separate form for the oblique. The nouns in long vowels would 
be unable to form a separate oblique, because the oblique of the 
Prakrit would merely differ from the nom. by the addition of 
hi, as dhi, ihi, uhi\ so that when the hi came to be rejected, there 
would remain nothing. Marathi differs' from Sindhi and all 
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the other languages in being still bothered with notions of 
sandhi, and still hardens the final vowel of a stem before a 
termination beginning with a vowel. Thus in a class of nouns 
ending in A, i and u, it hardens the vowel before the universal dhi 
of the oblique, making from bhctu, hhdvd and the like. In mascu- 
lines and neuters of this class, the Prakrit raasc. form dhi has been 
used, leaving d: thus they say, hhdvdld '^to a brother,^^ which is 
hhdD-d{Myid ; but in the fern, the Prakrit fern, is used. In 
these words so early as the Maharashtri Prakrit, the fusion of 
cases had taken place. Thus in the feminines maid, devi, balm, 
we find only the following narrow range of endings ; 

garland,"’ acc.’iTT^, abl. , Instr. Gen. Loc. 

‘‘goddess,” » » » .. 

^ “wife,” „ 

The abl. differs very slightly in sound from the other oblique 
case, because e is short in Prakrit, and consequently to the 
vulgar ear the general type for the fern, oblique would be e. 
Thence it would result that in the words after the 

final vowel had recrudesced into its semivowel, the form of the 
oblique to be added would not be d, as in the masc., but e, and 
we therefore find sdsaveld, striyeld, which are sdsav-e-ld, striy- 
-e4d» In this case the Marathi is more sensitive than the 
Prakrit, for it does not permit the hiatus where the other does. 
The principle of changing the final vowel into its semivowel 
having been once introduced, has been ignorantly extended — 
through the influence of that bHnd groping after analogies 
which has been so fertile a cause of change in many languages— 
to nouns ending in d ; and as these have no semivowel of their 
own, the most frequently used of the two semivowels, has 
been applied to them, so that we get an oblique sdsaryd from 
a nom. sdsard. It is precisely on the same principle' that the 
weak declension of nouns and the weak conjugation of verbs 
have gained so largely, and are still gaining, both in English and 
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Grerman, on the old strong forms. The sixth declension in 
Marathi, namely that which we are now considering, is one of 
the weak declensions in fact, and as such has gained ground on 
the strong declensions. Another weak declension is that which 
comprises masculines and neuters in ^ and which lose their 
final vowel and form their oblique as though their nom. had 
ended in mute a, or in former times in Thus vdtsaru makes 
its oblique neither vdtsaru nor mtmram, but vdtsard, where the 
final vowel of the nom. has been ignoi’ed, and the maso. oblique 
sign d has been added to a stenj vdtmr. On analyzing the 
words which fall under this class, it becomes apparent that in 
most cases the final u or un is a modern invention, and not 
organic. They are, first, words compounded with the Skr. 
and in which the final u is short, and might thus easily be 
confounded in Old-Marathi with barytones of the ^^-stem like 
so that they formed their oblique in a, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel of the nom. is only another 
instance of the fondness of Marathi for final long syllables : 
secondly, they are neuters ending in the diminutive syllables 
^ and which, as I have shown in § 24, are in the other 
languages ^ or and or respectively, and thus come 
under the head of oxytones of the a-stem, and the oblique 
would regularly be d. There is, however, very great irregularity 
and confusion on this subject, the language not having made up 
its mind as to which of the three forms available it will use. 

ISTouns ending in short d, corrupted from feminines in Skr. in 
d, of which the type is f^ST, M. form their oblique by 
adding e, as ^5^. This is the same rule as that followed in 
feminines in long i and d, and the e is the regular Prakrit 
oblique. Thus the Pr. obi. would be but in this case, as 

the Marathi has lost the long d, it merely adds the e to the final 
consonant. This it does also in Tatsamas which retain the long 
d; thus makes Here I smell the Pandits; I suspect 

that the nom. had become as in Hindi, in which case the 
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form for 'ffTcflf would be regular, just as .for 
but tbe Pandits bave subsequently restored tbe long a. It is 
no answer to tbis to say that iTTcTT is found in the earliest 
writings in tbe language, because, in tbe first place, tbe writings 
are no guide to wbat tbe speech of those days really was ; no^ 
Indian writer could ever resist tbe temptation to use grander and 
more Sanskritic words than occurred in the spoken language ; 
tbe attractions of tbe so-called ^adlm hhasJid have always been 
irresistible; and, secondly, the formation of tbe oblique form 
took place long b&fore tbe epliest writings that we have ; and 
it is therefore quite possible that when tbe oblique in e was 
formed, the nominative in current use was 

There is, as before stated, also another method of forming the 
oblique in use among tbe nouns of this class, namely that in i, 
which arises frpm the fact of tKeir being derived from nouns 
which in Skr. ended in i, or i. In masculines of this class tbe 
oblique Prakrit is in i/iij in feminines it is in ie, both of which 
have left in Marathi only L Examples of this class are the 
following : 


Skr. 


PH. NOM. 

PH. OBL. 

III. NOM. 

^31, 

M. OBL. 

Wafi'- 

Skr. 

belly,” 




Os. 

Skr. ^fg ‘ 




TO, 

Ov. 


Skr. 

‘‘assembly,” 






This last word is almost a Tatsama ; it would be completely so 
had it not lost the final i in the nominative ; it is used in the sense 
of talk, gossip, conversation,’^ also of ^^an affah, case, business.” 

§ 47. We now come to the oblique forms of the plural, which 
are in all respects simpler and more uniform than those of the 
singular. Hindi has but one form for all classes of nouns, 
namely which must, I think, be distinctly referred to the 
genitive of the older languages. Sanskrit forms the genitive 
of the a-stem in ^irf for all three genders; the nom. and acc. 
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plural of tlie neuter end also in dni, which. I have shown to be 
the origin of the nom. pi. in Hindi. The similarity of the 
genitive ending to that of the nom. Has perhaps led to its 
preservation for the oblique cases, as in the period when the old ; 
inflectional case-endings had died out, and the use of the modern 
particles had hardly become fixed, there would be no distinction 
between the different cases of the plural; and Ohand accordingly, 
as pointed out previously, uses such forms as \ I both 

for nom. and obi. plural. In his G&tha passages, where he 
employs archaic constructions, we find a genitive in as in 

^ ^ II 

^‘The sweet sound (made) by the anklets ofwomen,^^ — ^Fr. B. i. 17. 

instrumental of a 

fern, form ®XT-) 

Prakrit, in the princij)al dialect, makes its genitive in 
and extends this form to all classes of nouns, totally rejecting 
the Skr, genitive in dm used in so many bases. In fact the 
terminations of the a-stem Have, as a rule, completely over- 
ridden and supplanted all the others. Hindi has rejected the 
final anuswara of the Pr. and turned the n into anuswara, and 
this rejection and softening are the probable causes of the 
present form in the long vowel o having its origin in an 
effort to compensate for the loss of the n. Panjabi, which is not 
so sensitive, retains simply Kt for the oblique plural. There 
seems to be no room for doubt that the Pr. genitive is the origin 
of these forms, because the other cases have a different type 
altogether. Thus the Maharashtri has instr. in ehi or ehm, abl. 
in sunto or Iiinto, loc. in esic, estm ; and though the Aprabhansa 
has a different range of endings, yet they do not, on the one 
hand, approach the Skr. genitive, nor afford, on the other hand, 
materials for the construction of the Hindi oblique pL, the long 
0 of which is in my opinion to be accounted for by a still 
further lengthening of long d, a letter which occurs only in the 
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genitive* That the Hindi form is comparatively modern is 
shown by the fact of its not occurring in any of the middle-age 
poets, in whose, writing's the form in or is used 

for the oblique as well as for the nom. This is why I referred 
at the beginning of this section to the similarity between the 
nom. neuter in ani and the gen. of all three genders in andm, 
I believe that this similarity is the cause why no separate form 
for the oblique was struck out for so many centuries. It is a 
further confirmation of this view, that Gujarati, with its arrested 
development, has*^ no oblique form for the plural, nor have 
Bengali and Oriya, both of which languages must have sepa- 
rated themselves ’ from the central Hindi type certainly earlier 
than A.D. 1400, as we find Bidyapati in a.d. 1433 in full 
possession of a distinct set of forms. The Bhojpuri dialect of 
Hindi also does not possess the form in but makes its 
oblique plural still in as etc. ; so also the Marwari 

dialect, which uses only which, like the Panjabi form, is the 
legitimate descendant of Chand^s plural in 

By the aid of this view the terminations in use in Sindhi are 
also explainable. The Apabhransa dialect, which is more 
especially connected with Sindhi, has fused all its plural endings 
into a small range of forms, as instr. ehiny ihin, abl. 

ahim, gen* aha% nom. and aoc. m. Only the loc. retains a 

distinct shape asii\ and even in this, when we remember the 
facility with which Sindhi changes ^ into it becomes 
probable that a form ahn would not be long in making its 
appearance. Later Apdbhransa genitive forms in ihen^ itlieUy are 
also found; so that we really get as materials for the Sindhi 
oblique little more than one form with .trifling variations. 
The oldest and fullest form of the oblique in this language ends 
in preceded in each class of nouns by the final vowel of the 

stem. Here we have the ^ or igr oi the Skr. forms and 

Pr. and , fused together. The other forms 
Tj, are readily deduced from the Apabhransa forms ^ and"f, 
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the vowel preceding which is merely a variant derived from the 
final vowel of the stem. 

Precisely similar are the Marathi forms, which are strictly 
analogous to the singular oblique forms of each class, only 
difiering by the insertion of anusw^ra, which evidently points 
back to the of the Pr. gen., and preceded in each instance by 
the phonetic peculiarities which mark the singular. 

On the whole, then, we conclude that in both singular and 
plural the terminations of the oblique descend from a general 
form produced by the fusion of all the oblique'^cases of Sanskrit ; 
but there is this difference between the two numbers, that 
whereas in the singular no one case has retained its individual 
existence, or impressed its own special type upon the modern 
nouns, in the plural the genitive, by virtue of a special strength 
of type, and by its similarity to the neuter nom., which had 
usurped the place of the other nominatives, has preserved its 
individuality, and in a great majority of classes absorbed into 
itself the other cases. It might also, however, be said that to a 
certain extent, even in the singular, the genitive has had the 
preponderance, as the form in ff , although its earliest appear- 
ance in Prakrit is in the capacity of an ablative, is yet more 
easily derivable from the Skr. gen. in than from any other 
classical form. Thus, although the universal written Prakrit 
termination is yet it is phonetically more natural that a 
form ’^rf% should have arisen, which — by the operation of the 
tendency to change ^ into a tendency which certainly exists 
in all the languages, though more extensively in the western 
members of the group — would become It must be noted, 

also, that the change took place at a time when these western mem- 
bers were most powerful — Eastern Hindi, Bengali, and Oriya, 
not having then arisen. The period of the origin of these 
forms cannot be put later than the seventh century, when the 
decay of Buddhism brought about those great linguistic changes 
which laid the foundation of the modern languages; and at that 
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epoch the eastern parts of India were, as far as we know, com- 
paratively sparsely peopled by men of Aryan race. A phonetic 
change, therefore, of the character we are now discussing, would 
naturally be in accordance with the tendencies and peculiarities 
of the western tribes who then constituted the immense majority 
of the Aryans. 

§ 48. The forms of the oblique are not, however, the only 
traces which still survive of the old Sanskrit inflections. 
Simplest of all of^ these, the locative, wdiich ended in Jl, has held 
its own down to the present day in many languages. In the 
Oriya poems this locative exists, as in the village,^’ 

Grop,’^ though it has now been superseded by the analytical 
locative formed by^, and modern Oriya uses or 

in the latter of these ’2n‘= 

In Bengali it still survives, as in in anger, in 

fear,^' iQq '^in a chariot.^^ Here also, as in Oriya, the tendency 
to an analytical construction led at an early date to the addition 
of the particle q, so that in Kasi Das's Mahabharat forms 
occur, although pleonastic, and often more with 
the sense of an ablative. After nouns ending in long d, this 
ending takes phonetically the form of as ^4n a 

horse but after nouns in other vowels, the modern termination 
% is more usual. 

Hindi does not know this locative form : having adopted e as 
the’ oblique ending for the only class of nouns in which it 
admits a separate oblique form, there was no room in its system 
for the special locative. Gujarati regularly retains it in all 
cases, with complete disregard of phonetic combinations, so that 
it is added to nouns ending in a vowel quite as freely as to those 
which end in a consonant. Thus we have'^^Vq ^^in a custom, 
“in a tent but in nouns of the masc. o-class, in which 
the oblique differs from the nom,, the change of termination is 
possible, and they consequently write “ in a day.'^^ So 
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also in the plural, which universally terminates in o, the e of 
the locative is added, giving oe^ no account being taken of the 
fact that the locative of the plural in Sanskrit ends in TJ’BT. 
This is the Vay with the modern languages. Having got into 
their heads the idea that a certain termination is typical of a 
certain case, they stick it on to their nouns all round, over- 
riding the more intricate distinctions of the older languages, 
and thus gaining in simplicity and regularity, 

Marathi has a locative in universally employed in the 
older poets, but now going by degrees out of use. The form 
is the same for both singular and plural, and appears to have 
arisen from the Pr. locative in which in Bhagavati 

appears as or as Weber reads it The later form 

was probably "^1%, which, by rejection of the a, is, strictly 
speaking, a portion of the stem, and throwing forward the 
anusw^ra, becomes Marathi has by degrees got rid of the 
as in the similarly constructed forms of the oblique, and the 
lengthening of the final vowel is the usual Marathi custom. 
It agrees in practice with Grujarati, in using the singular form 
for the plural also. This may be pointed out as another instance 
of the preference of the Prakrits and modern languages for the 
older or pronominal declension, as this termination comes ulti- 
mately from forms like 

Panjabi resembles Marathi in "having a locative in which, 
however, is not restricted to the , plural, and is not of very 
■ general use; thus, ^^in houses, ^^in haiids/^ In the 
singular, a locative in ^ is occasionally found, as ; hut 
this US more strictly an ablative, and I suspect we have here, ♦ 
not a relic of a synthetical case, but an abraded particle, as will 
be explained in another place. 

^ The corrupt Konkam of Goa uses a locative iu as cjf% “ on the bank/* from 
Skr. rl'2^, where classical M. would have (Burnell’s Specimens of 

S. Indian Dialects, Mangalore, 1872.) This is probably only a shortening of the 
Skr, locative in tj. 
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In SindH there is a locative, but only in nouns of the f^-class 
(=:mute a)f It ends in i, shortened probably from the Skr. e, 
as in and not, as Trumpp writes, identical with the locative 
termination because this latter is not used in the declension of 
nouns of the a-stem, from which the Sindhi w-stems descend. 
Moreover, the declensional forms of the ^-stem have to so great 
an extent swallowed up those of all the other stems, that we are 
hardly justified in looking to any forms but those of the a-stem, 
unless it be the old pronominal forms of words like 

Besides the locative, several of the languages have also a relic 
of the old synthetical instrumental. This case in Skr. ended in 
the a-stem in ena ; and Marathi retains this form shortened into 
% as ^^by a weapon, “by a house.'^ Inasmuch, how- 
ever, as this termination is identical with that of the nom. pi. 
of neuter nouns, it has become customary to use a pleonastic 
construction by the addition of one of the modern particles 
“by means of,'^ so that they would now write 
“ by means of a weapon.’^ Here, in consequence of the back- 
wardness of Marathi, we are enabled to see in force a process 
which has occurred in the other languages also at a former 
time, namely, the gradual wearing away of the synthetical 
case- ending, and the consequent necessity for employing a 
particle to bring out the meaning more clearly. 

Old-Bengali possessed also an instrumental ending in e, pro- 
bably arising from the rejection of the na of ena. This ending 
being identical with that of the locative, was abandoned by 
degrees in favour of an analytical construction with particles, 
^ though it is even now occasionally used in colloquial language. 
Instances from Bidy^pati, the oldest Bengal poet (born a.d. 1433, 
died 1485), are as follows : ^ '' that a 

virtuous woman becomes unchaste through love.'’^ — Padahalpata- 
ru, 980. 'itr ^ ^'in my mind I nothing 

counted, being foolish through that love.^^ — Fad, 982. cRj^ 
love has adorned his bow with lamp-black.” 
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—PacL SO. ^^liaying made itself a seat 

by means of its own new leayes."’^ — Pad, 1450. Kabi K'ankan 
(a.d. 1544) also uses tbis case freq^uently, as ^ 

^ ^^from without aU hung down their heads through 
shame.^^ — Ohandi, 149.^ In the same way it is used in many 
later poets, so that the existence of the form is well established, 
though it has been banished from the modern literary style. 

Q-ujarati retains this form of the instrumental in ordinary use, 
though it, like M. and B., has felt it necessary to have recourse 
to separate particles to define the meaning more fully. In this 
latter case, it is, as usual, pleonastic, having, besides the simple 
form ^^by a god,^^ also the forms and as 

well as With its usual disregard of the hiatus, Griijarati 

adds this e to the final vowel of nouns ending in i and also 
to the plural in o, as shown by the examples given in §41. 
No traces, of a separate instrumental remain in H. or P., though 
Ohand in Gatha passages uses the Skr. forms, as stated above. 

Sindhi is the only language which possesses a synthetic 
ablative, as “country,’" abl. with variant forms 

All these clearly proceed from the Sanskrit 
abl. in Wd;, as which in Pr. becomes first or 

then and in Apabhransa also.^^. The variant forms 
merely testify to the unsettled state of this rude language, in 
which, from lack of literary cultivation, dialectic forms abound. 
It would seem that while the most correct form is the 

most used is %ff , and the anunS-sika appears to be nothing 
more than a modern inorganic addition, such as Sindhi is fond 
of. The first of the two nasals in is also anunasika, and 
is merely the Sindhi method of softening a hiatus. Inasmuch 
as this form is purely synthetic, and not a mere case-particle, it 
naturally takes the place of the final vowel of the nom . ; if it 
were a case-particle, it would not do so, but would simply be 

This i& the page of the Calcutta ed. hy Gopal Ghaadra Chakrayarti, 1278, 
(1871).,^ 
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appended to tlie oblique form. The form of the nom. represents 
the noni. of Prakrit and Sanskrit. Thus is the modern 
form of Skr. the Sindhi abl. or represents on 

the other hand Skr. and has never had anything to do 

with the nom. It is, therefore, not a correct way of 

putting it to say that the final vowel of the nominative is 
changed or dropped before this ending; on the contrary^ it 
should be said that this case is derived direct from the cor- 
responding case of the older language. In nouns which end 
in t;, the ablative case results from the custom already 

adverted to, of using the case-endings of the Skr. a-stem for 
nouns of aU classes. In Sanskrit, while formed its abl. 

made, not but *iT^Tb ^^made its abl. 


; but all this was too complicated for the rustic folk. By 
far the larger number of the nouns in their language were of the 
type and the minority were soon made to follow that type 
too. So it came to pass that in Apabhransa the common abl. 
ended in Jm or he, with the final vowel of the stem preceding it, 
as or , or Sindhi goes a step 

further than this. It knows only one form, and this it 

simply sticks on to the stem, merely shortening the final vowel 
by the weight of the termiaation; thus, “rope,^' abl. 

^^wild beast, Thus that which was 
a bona-fide synthetical case in nouns of the a-stem, becomes 
almost a separate case-afiS.x or particle in other nouns. This is, 
in my opinion, not an isolated instance of this process. If my 
method of interpretation be correct, there are, as we shall see 
when we come to the case-particles, several other instances of 
bon&,-fide synthetical case-endings having been broken off from 
the stem and used as particles. In the plural, this ending has 
come to be regarded quite as a particle, and is appended to the 
obhque form of the noun, as '^from houses,'^ which is the 

obi. . It is easily seen that this ending has no business' ' 

at all in the plural, as it represents distinctly the Skr^shlgular 
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form but so strong is the tendency to extend tbe use of 

one good simple form to all possible cases and classes, that no 
hesitation was felt in tacking the case-sign of an ablative 
singular on to a form derived from a genitive plural, in order 
to compose an ablative plural ! 

§ 49. In striking contrast to the wide range of synthetical 
forms observable in Marathi and the western languages, stands 
out the naked simplicity of the Bengali and Oriya, which have 
scarcely any variations of the stem. "With the exception of the 
now almost obsolete form in e, which did duty at once for 
instrumental, locative in the singular, and nominative in the 
plural, Oriya has no modifications of any kind; and Bengali 
has but one, the nbm. plural in era or ra. The question then 
arises, what is the reason of this difference ? Why should two 
members of the group have so thoroughly emancipated them- 
selves from the trammels of the old system, while the others 
are still so . tightly bound up in them ? The question seems 
to be parallel to that of the difference between English and 
German, the former of which has altogether rejected, while the 
latter has very largely retained, a synthetical type. In the case 
of English, whose development lies open before us, we can see 
the influence of the IsTorman race, — a race kindred in blood, and 
originally kindred in speech, to the subjects of Harold whom 
they conquered, but who had been put through a preliminary 
training by a long sojourn in France, as though purposely to 
fit them for the task of raising our rough English fathers to 
their present high position in the world. To the manly vigour of 
the old Horse pirate, the descendants of Eolf had added the grace 
and polish of the vivacious Frenchman. With that teachableness 
which was so pre-eminently their characteristic, they had sucked 
in all the sweetness and light which Europe then had to give. 
They came amongst us as a leaven of cultivation, and they 
made us what we are. On our language they worked a mighty 
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cliange ; and it is to this that I would especially draw* attention. 
They taught us by degrees to throw away all terminations as 
useless^ retaining only a very few which were absolutely necessary. 
Under their guidance, the language softened and simplified itself 
amazingly. Gfender was the first thing to go, artificial gender 
especially ; even natural gender remained only in a few objects, 
and those indicated by uniform and regular methods. The 
numerous systems of forming the plural all fused into the 
addition of -es or -s to the singular, and the case-endings dis- 
appeared, till at fast our language stood forth clear and active 
like a trained athlete with his loins girt for the running.^ 

It is something of this sort of influence that we should be dis- 
posed to seek for in Bengali and Oriya, and the difficuK^y of the 
inquiry is that we cannot find it. We may, however, guess at 
it, and there are scintillations afforded us out of the gloom of 
Indian history which confirm our guesses, till at some points 
they almost touch on certainty. The fi!rst of these is the fact, 
now almost beyond a doubt, of the very modem character of 
Bengali. The earliest writers in that language, the Vaishnava 
poets, use a language so much akin to Bhojpuri and the dialects 
spoken in the eastern j)arts of the area occupied by the Hindi 
dialects, as to force on us the conclusion that the Bengali itself 
is nothing more than a dialect of Eastern Hindi. It is not till 
the beginning of the sixteenth century that we come to any- 
thing sufficiently marked to deserve the name of a separate 
language. How long before that time, we know that Hindi had 
cast aside the greater portion of its synthetic machinery. The 
only relic of the modifications of the stem consists of the e of the 
oblique of d-stems, as in obi. But it has before been 
noticed that down to a late period this form was not fixed, and 
the oblique ended vaguely in aM, After d-stems this would 
naturally take the form ahi ; and the rejection of the hi, which 

^ See on tliis subject Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, vol. i. pp, 694, 709 (first ed.), 
and Bapp, Comp. Gram. Verbal- Orgamsmus, yol. iii. p. 163. 
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we have seen was a common process in all the languages, would 
leave an oblique base in t for the (J-stems, and in a (mute) for 
the ^-sterns; or, in other words, there would be no difference 
between the nominative and oblique. Further, it must be 
remembered that Bengali descends from the peasant language 
of Bihar, in which,. £^s I know from long residence in those 
parts, it is not customary to form the oblique of the d-stem in 
as it is in classical Hindi. The rustic of those regions will say 
ghor& ko instead of ghore ko. The classical Hindi is not based 
on the speech of the eastern area, but on thM of the western, 
and especially of the regions round about Delhi and It 

is not surprising therefore that Bengali, an offshoot of the rustic 
dialect of the eastern area, should be ignorant of this peculiar 
custom. The crude form in ff is very common in the 
Vaishnava. poets, as dnaM ^^to another {amja), premaM ^4n 
love,^^ karahi “in hand,^^ and the like. Perhaps the rejection, 
so universally occurring, of the h% arose from its being con- 
founded with the common particle “indeed,’’ and so being 
regarded as a mere emphatic addition easily rejected without 
altering the sense. If Bengali had attained an independent 
existence as a separate language at the early period when the 
other languages were passing through the stage of transition 
from synthesis to analysis, it would probably have struck out. a 
course of action for itself. During all that period, however, 
Bengal was but thinly peopled, and its language was identical 
with Hindi, and it therefore partook of the changes which went 
on in that language. Its independent existence dates from a 
time when the sentiment of the necessity for indicating various 
relations of the noun by modifications in the terminal syllable 
had entirely passed away, and it does not therefore partake of 
any such changes. This modernness of Bengali must always 
be kept in mind in considering its present structure, because in 
recent times the language has been so overlaid with words 
borrowed from Sanskrit, in their Tatsama shape, that scholars 
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unacquainted with, historical facts have been led to regard it as 
that member of the Aryan group which most closely approaches 
to the old classical speech, and to give it the position which is 
held by Italian in the Romance group. It is time that this 
misunderstanding should be removed. If we strip Bengali of 
all the Sanskrit words which have been brought into it during 
the last fifty years, and examine minutely its grammatical forms, 
and the true peasant vocabulary, we shall find that it is more 
removed from Sanskrit than any of its sisters, and it will stand 
out in its true light as a coarse rustic dialect destitute of refine- 
ment and precision. 

With regard to Oriya, the same remarks hold good. We 
know from history that the Oriya race did not enter Orissa from 
the north, through Bengal, but from the west, across the moun- 
tains which separate it from the southern limits of Bihar. Many 
of the words of the language have the Bihar type of Hindi, and 
resemble Bengali only in those respects in which Bengali itself 
resembles Hindi. If we place the immigration of the greater 
part of the present Aryan element into Orissa at the beginning 
of the tenth century a.d., on the decay of Buddhism, it will 
result that the language which they brought with them from 
the valley of the Ganges must have been already to a great 
extent analytical; and their subsequent long isolation will account 
for the retention of forms which the onward march of the parent 
Hindi has long ago discarded. 

In both these languages there is also great reason to suspect 
non- Ary an, influence. Recent inquiries into the component ele- 
ments of the Hindu population in both provinces lead to the 
conclusion that a large portion is still, and has always been, 
non- Aryan. In fact, it would not be going too far to describe 
the inhabitants of Bengal and Orissa as aboriginal non- Aryans 
converted to Hinduism by, and mixed up with, an immigrant 
element of Gangetic Aryans, whose language, religion, and 
physical tj^pe they have, notwithstanding their political in- 
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feriority, largely and deeply influenced. When the scholar 
whose non- Aryan dictionary has led ns to expect a non-Aryan 
grammar from his pen, shall have given to the world the result 
of his labours, we shall be in a position to measure the extent 
to which the wild hill tribes and rude fishermen of the coast 
have reacted upon their invaders. At present we are not able 
to do more than hint at the existence of such influence ; we can 
point out neither its direction nor extent. 

§ 50. Marathi possesses a process peculiar to itself as far as 
the seven languages which we are working at are concerned, 
but which is also apparent in some of the cognate dialects which 
it has been necessary to exclude from the present inq[uiry, as 
Kashmiri and Pashto. In our seven languages the changes 
which take place in the stem are confined to the termination, 
but in Marathi a class of words exists in which internal modifica- 
tion is found. These are principally feminines in formed 
from masculines in examples of which have been given in 
§ 35. These words either reject the long i altogether in the 
oblique, or retain it shortened to or change it to its semi- 
vowel Thus, Skr. ''a female' devotee,'' 

obi. where the i is ‘shortened according to Molesworth ; 

* or where it is changed to a according to Stevenson; 

and in either case the oblique termination in i is added, as in 
nouns of the form obi. Id. cases like this it would 

probably be more logical to say that the noun retains its correct 
form in the oblique, while in the nom. it is lengthened in accord- 
ance with Marathi custom. 

There is a large class of these words, and many others not 
derived from are treated in the same way without regard 
to their gender ; thus, 

(m.) “ rat,” obi. and even 

^^^(/•) “flour.” .. ^%,sometiines?fiXf#. 

^5iC«-)“«arofcorn” „ 
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The Sanskrit originals of these words are or 
or and respectively, so that the ohHqne represents 

the older form more accurately than the nominative does. The 
practice has even been extended to words of Persian origin, so 
deeply seated in the popular mind is the principle of analogy. 
Thus, 

“ a pack-saddle.” M. , obi. • 

“reverence.” M. cIT^TT „ and “IRt- 

“ a chnin-bow.” M. 

r 

Similarly, in a large number of nouns of all three genders, a 
long u in the final syllable is changed to a ; as, 

Skr. sprout.’^ M. , obi. • 

« arrangement.’’ M. ‘‘ trick,” obi. 

M. obi. . 

In all these words, and they are tolerably numerous, there is no 
authority in the derivation for the long ; and the form of the 
oblique, in consequence, is due to the slightness of the difference 
in the vulgar pronunciation between the three short vowels. 
The above process, it must he explained, . is only applicable to 
words whereHhe vowel is preceded, by a consonant; when it is 
preceded by another vowel, phonetic considerations induce a 
different process. becomes hardened to and ^ to in 
such eases, at least in the Konkani dialect. In the Dakhini it 
is more usual to shorten the vowel, as woman, ohl. 

Konkani Dakhini Thus Tuka says, 

1 iT% II 

‘‘ duoth Tuka, thus the good wife breaks out, sobbing she weeps and 
at times laughs.” — ^Abhanga, 567, 3. 

And of words in “temple,” ohl. Konk. ^^3oT, Dakh. 

'^^3oT; again from Tukaram — 

‘Agings in the temple before the god.” — ^Abh. 569, 3. 
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Of the two forms, the Dakhini, which merely shortens the 
Yowel, is the older and more natural; the Konkani agrees with 
what I have called above the weak declension of Marathi, which 
bears evident signs of being comparatively modern. It is, 
perhaps, a sign of the increased tendency to Sanskritize, that 
the old hiatus, which neither Prakrit nor any of the moderns 
objected to, should have begun to be replaced by the semivowel. 

§ 51. In noticing the peculiar ablative of Sindhi, I said that 
it was not an isolated instance of an inflectional case-ending 
having been detached and used as a case-particle. The other 
instances of the same process must now be exhibited, as holding 
a middle place between purely synthetical terminations, such 
as those of the locative and instrumental of Grujarati, Sindhi, 
and other languages, and*purely analytical methods of indicating 
cases, such as the particles s-^id the like. They owe 

their existence to the tendency, arising out of the genei'al con- 
fusion and abrasion of case-endings, towards adopting for all 
cases one good strong form of the older language. It is the 
Darwinian principle of the survival of the fittest,^^- noticed in 
regard to the phonesis of the group at p. 27 of Vol. I., and by 
virtue of which the strong forms of the neuter nom. pL, and the 
common gen. pi. and have usurped all the cases of 

all three genders of the plnral in Hindi and Panjabi. In the 
Sindhi ablative the form or ^ is purely synthetical for the 
^^-stem, but it has, strictly speaking, no business with any other 
stem ; yet it has been applied to all stems indifferently. Conse- 
quently, in all but the and o-stems; which descend from the 
Skr. a-stem, it is no longer a relic of the purely synthetical 
system, but has half migrated into a case-particle. On the other 
hand, it cannot be classed with case-particles, as hi, because 

these latter are modern formations, not derivable from any case- 
ending of Skr. or Prakrit, but independent words fused down into 
particles. I would therefore put these^formf^to a separate class, 
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and call them qnasi-synthetical forms ; synthetical they are by 
origin, being derived from Skr. or Pr. case-endings; but they are 
not so in the manner of their employment, being used frequently 
in places where neither Skr, nor Pr. would use them, and some- 
times even quite detached from the noun, and used with the 
oblique stem, which itself contains all that is left of the syn- 
thetical case-ending. 

The first of these forms to be noticed is the Marathi ablative 
sign which is now used as a case-particle, and appended to 
the oblique stem, as sing. pi. ; it is sometimes 

contracted still further into BRf, and combined with the nom. 
form, as Lassen has long ago identified this form with 

the Prakrit ablative jfinral, which has two forms, ff and 
from a fusion of both arises This form is found in 

Early- Hindi. Thus Chand,'%<ft^ I1 ^^How far 

is it from Ajmer ?^—Pr. E, i. 178, and rf tMf gT II 
“Quoth the Siddh, ^from what city?^^’ — ib, i. 184. Here we 
have two forms, ^rf and ^cft, in the former of which the 
softening of the nasal into anusw^ra is compensated for by 
lengthening the vowel, and in the latter the anuswara has been 
shifted forward on to the last syllable. Lassen points out that 
these two forms are both pleonastic or composite, that in 
being composed of the termination of the j)lur. instrumental ff , 
and that in of the plural locative ending with the 

particle from Skr. an adverbial particle with an ablative 
meaning, generally indicating “from a place.” The form 
thus means “from by,” and is a causal ablative; that in 'JffirTt is 
“from in,” and is a local ablative. Of course, with the fusion of 
the two forms into one, this distinction was lost, and, what is 
more important for our purpose, the distinction of number was 
by degrees lost too, so that in Old-H. and M. we have this 
ending used for singular as weU as plural. M. has rejected the 
final and lengthened the vowel, and the anusw^-ranot being 
merely the anunasilcu or nasal breathing, but a method of writing 
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^ as tlie first member of a nexus, having been restored to its full 
form, the result is the form 

In JSTepali, a Hindi dialect of the eastern area; carried into 
the mountains by the last king of Simranw and his followers, 
when they fled there on the capture of their country by Tughlak 
Shah in 1322 a.d., occurs the ablative form ^^from/' which 
may be, perhaps, connected with this form by a reverse process. 
If Mnto and stmto could be fused into hunto, they could just as 
easily become sinto, and this form would result in sit. Nepali 
has not yet been studied scientifically, and its phonesis is as yet 
imperfectly known. In a brief memorandum on the language 
which I have,^ a tendency to favour the palatal sounds is observ- 
able, as in “ye,” H. gji, and the like ; it is not therefore 
improbable that the form sinto would be preferred to Jmnto ; 
and by a people so far east as the Nepalis, the preference for 
? over ^ would not be felt. There is, however, another theory, 
which would derive sit from Skr. This is open to the 

objection that means “^^with,^’ whereas sit means ^‘from/' 
As matters at present stand, I do not venture to decide for either 
theory, but leave the matter sub jucUce, but with a preference 
for the former. 

To return to Marathi. There is an older form of this case in 
the existence of which would seem to militate 
against Lassen^s theory, as it is scarcely possible that /mnto 
should have become Iiumydn. To this it may be answered, first, 
that these two forms occur in poetry, and the lengthening may 
be due to metrical causes ; and, secondly, a confusion has pro- 
bably arisen in the popular mind between this form and that of 
the Prakrit gerund in Skr. in In this form also the 

old M. adds as in the word sobbing (Skr. 

perhaps ^ quotation from Tukaram 

^ And for wMch I teg to express my obligations to Dr. Wrigbtj Residency Surgeon 
at Kathinando, wbo courteously complied with my req^uest for information, by sending 
this note drawn up by a Nepali Pandit. 
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in the last section, thongh modern M, now rejects this termina- 
tion, and would write This does not seem to be 

organic, but ^ mere fashion of a certain period. There is always 
an element of confusion in words beginning with Jm or lio^ on 
account of their resemblance to the substantive verb which 
has from an early period sounded ho* It is then possible that 
the form hunto was regarded as a tense of ho to be,^^ and the 
shortened form hun would be confounded with the gerund 
and as this latter was subjected to lengthening into 
so the ablative form may easily have been at the 
same period lengthened to The principle of false 

analogies here at work is to be found constantly in all depart- 
ments of language, and to it may be ascribed numberless eccen- 
tricities in the vulgar speech. Parts of the verb ho are used 
in the other languages as case-signs. Thus Bengali uses its 
infinitive (originally a locative of the present participle) 
for in the sense of ^^from,’^’ a usage only to be explained ^ 

by supposing the idea to be that of having previously been at a 
place but not being there now, which involves the idea pf 
having come away from it; thus ^ “I came 

from the house, would be literally, ^4n being at the house I 
came,’^ or, as we might say in colloquial English, “I have been 
at the house and have come away.^^ Similar is the use of hohe 
or hohar ^^having been,^^ in the sense of ^^through^^ in Hindi; 
thus, to expi’ess came through Benares, one would say «RT- 
literally, “having been in Benares I am come/^ 
It is not surprising, therefore, that the Marathas should have 
thought that ^^from” was contracted from “having 

been;"’ and were it not for the Old-Hindi forms used by Ohand, 
we might have been prepared to acquiesce in this view. As it 
is, however, LasseAs theory seems decidedly correct, and has 
been therefore adopted in this work.’ To this formation may 
also be ascribed the % of Panjabi locatives, as in 
mentioned a few pages back, which is thus to be regarded as in 
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reality an ablatiye, and contracted from In fact, tlie 

locative may itself be called an ablative of place, tbe meaning 
^^in^’ being exj>ressed by tbe ablative in many Aryan langnagp. 

§ 52 . Another quasi- synthetical form is the dative in Marathi 
which ends in and is derived from the Prakrit genitive in W, 
Skr. the dative having been early absorbed, into the genitive 
in moat Prakrit dialects. This form in Marathi cannot be 
classed with the locative and instrumental as a purely synthetic 
relic, because it has ceased to be restricted to those positions 
where it would occur in Sanskrit. In the parent speech, the 
genitive in asya belongs exclusively to the declension of the 
(55-stem ; in other stems, the genitive is formed by the addition 
of a/i, and in some cases ah; the vowel is also rejected or 
amalgamated in some nouns of the i- and «t-stems, and in some 
few classes the ending is uh ; so that the singular genitive type 
may be generalized as simply visarga preceded by certain 
vowels, whose variations are determined hy the form of the 
stem. But visarga is too weak a thing to last, it is almost 
entirely swept away by the Prakrits and their modern descen- 
dants, and recourse is had to the stronger form asya, or rather 
sya of the a-stem, with which also agrees the older pronominal 
declension. This is by .the Maharashtri Prakrit applied to all 
masc. and neut. stems indifferently, thus 

Pr. Skr. 

„ ^ ‘‘friend,” 

For feminine stems, however, Prakrit does not use this form, 
and even for those given above it has an alternative form in 
for the and w-stems ; so. that we i^ay trace the ending S'^a 
thus : in Skr. it is used only for the masc. and neuter genitive 
singular of the a-stem, in Maharashtri for all singular genitives, 
masc. and neuter, in modern Marathi for all datives of all three 
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genders, singular and plural. It has therefore, in the latter, 
come to be almost a case-particle; but, probably owing to its 
shgrtness, it is, as we learn from the grammarians, used in a 
somewhat restricted manner, especially in the Dakhin or central 
part of the Marathi area, in’ which a more correct form of the 
language prevails than in the Konkan or coast-line. The identi- 
fication of this ¥ with the ^ of the Skr. genitive would seem 
to be fatal to the theory which would derive the M. genitive in 
etc., from The same form can hardly be the origin of two 
separate cases. This, however, will be more fully discussed in its 
proper place. 

It is in Marathi more especially that traces of these quasi- 
synthetical forms are found, though even in the other language^ 
faint indications may be seen. They are valuable as supplying 
a link in the chain of development, and as showing how, as the 
spirit of inflectional construction and expression died out of the 
popular mind, the old case-endings fell into inextricable con- 
fusion, one swallowed up another, four or five fused into one, an 
ending peculiar to one case was appropriated to another, the 
distinctions between different declensions were obliterated, and 
the languages, like new wine left to settle in the vats, deposited 
all their sediment, and were racked oflE* clear and sparkling. It 
was an very well for a dreamy old Brahmin, who had nothing 
better to do with his time than to sit in the shade of a tree and 
doze over philosophical abstractions, to' have a dozen different 
ways of declining his noun or conjugating his verb ; and it was 
no difficult task for him to recollect each one of a vast growth of 
terminations and inflections : hut life is too short now-a-days for 
such minutioo, the business of existence is too varied, and time is 
too valuable. The modern languages are not objects of pity, as 
having degenerated from a higher level ; they are rather to he 
congratulated on having known how to bring order and simplicity 
out of a rank chaotic overgrowth of forms and types, and having 
thus become fitted for use in these bustling modern days. 
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Among the particles that are now used as signs of case, there 
are several which may possibly he classed as qnasi-synthetical ; 
hut they are not given here, because some doubt still hangs 
over their origin and real nature. They will be duly noted 
in subsequent sections. 

§ 53. Adjectives partake of the nature of substantives in so 
far as their form and structure are identical with them, both 
being nouns, though the former are attributive, while the other 
are appellative. But as adjectives are generally coupled with 
substantives, and as these latter are the principal words in the 
sentence, indicating by themselves the object referred to, it is 
natural that they should do the bulk of the grammatical work, 
the adjective being merely appended to qualify the substantive, 
and not therefore requiring to be so accurately inflected or 
declined. In several languages the adjective, consequently, 
undergoes less change than the substantive with which it 
agrees. Here, again, we have the old common sense system of 
simplifying as much as may be. In Sanskrit, Latin, Grothic, 
and the older languages of the family, the adjective was made to 
agree with the substantive in gender and case, so that each 
adjective presents a triple declension, masculine, feminine, and 
neuter. Sanskrit sometimes shirked all this elaborate concord. 
Its array of declensional and conjugational forms was so for- 
midable that Sanskrit writers themselves seem to have felt the 
burden of so vast an amount of wealth, and to have endeavoured 
by various tricks of composition to shake off the load. Thus 
the necessity of inflecting the adjective to follow all the varying 
' phases of the substantive is to a great extent evaded by com- 
pounding the two together by the method known as Karmadha- 
raya, by which, whether, as is more common, the adjective precede, 
or, as also occurs, the substantive precede, only one inflection is 
used. Thus, instead of saying ^^a blue lotus, they 

combine the two words into one, producing and thus, 
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wlien they require to use the genitive for instanee, ex- 

presses the meaning quite as clearly as the longer 
Latin has not this power, and every one is familiar with the 
clumsiness that results when one has to string together a 
number of adjectives and substantives in the lengthy genitive 
plural forms -onim and -arum. 

All that is really necessary in the inflection of adjectives has 
been retained in the modern Aryan languages, and much that is 
not necessary in some. So long as there exists some clear 
means of knowing" which substantive in a sentence any given 
adjective qualifies, it is only needful to decline the substantive. 
Confusion can only arise in a few instances. Thus in English, 
when we say, have found an old man^s cloak, we may mean 
the cloak of an old man, or *aii old cloak such as men wear, as 
distinguished from such a cloak as women wear ; but even in 
this extreme case confusion can be obviated in our flexible 
language by a different arrangement of the sentence, and in 
nine cases out of ten the adjective would by its meaning indi- 
cate the substantive which it qualified. If we speak of a “blue 
sailor^s jacket, the word llm can only refer to jacket, as such 
a thing as a blue sailor would be absurd, and we know that 
sailors habitually wear blue jackets. Such a language as ours is 
worthy of a civilized and enlightened race, because by its very 
absence of forms it assumes that those who use it are people of 
intelligence and do not require to have their minds guided to 
the meaning by the leading strings of synthetical forms. A 
Eoman required this aid. To him “casrulea nautse tunica” was a 
different thing from “cserulei nautse tunica;” and had he been 
unprovided with the help supplied by the variation of the .final 
letter of the adjective, he would have been at a loss what to 
understand. Thus we may say that synthetical languages are 
fitted for the childhood of the human race, analytical ones for 
their manhood. 

Bengali and Oriya do not change the form of the adjective at 
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all, whether ‘for gender or case; the adjective is placed just 
before the substantive, and one case-ending does for both. 
Hindi gives to those adjectives which end in d, a feminine in ij 
and an oblique singular in e, but does not make use of the 
oblique form of the plural. Thus one would say 
''of a black horse/' and not ^ "of black horses/' but 

The reason of this is obvious. The adjective 
having been put into the oblique form, common sense shows that 
it must refer to the substantive in the oblique form, and there is 
no need for a closer method of indication.* The speaker is 
supposed to be able to use his wits to this small extent, Panjabi, 
however, is conscious that its speakers’ wits are not sharp enough 
to be trusted, and the adjective is therefore put through all four 
forms in each gender; as WTcft ''of low castes" (/.), 

^ "of white horses" (w.). This gives a clumsy 
appearance to the language, and ought not to be necessary for 
clearness. . ; , ; 

The Grujarq^ti adjective has all three genders with the typical 
terminations, ^ ^asc., fern., and ^ iieut. The feminine 
remains unchanged for number and case, except that it option- 
ally adds to the plural the universal o. The masculine forms its 
oblique in d, lil^e sAxbstantives of the o-stem, and like them has 
the locative and instrumental in a, which ending is here also 
allowed to pass over\ into the ablative ; the plural oblique is the 
same as the singular, giving in consequence a type quite 
analogous to its parent Hindi. The neuter differs from the 
masc. only in adding anusw^ra to the nom. plural. The range 
of forms may he thus drawn out : 

Nom. Sing. Masc. "good,” Fern. Neut 

Nom. PL „ .. ¥n:t- 


Sing. I 
PJur. j 


Obi. 


^TTT' 


j^rrO^,) 




The adjective is thus precisely similar to the substantive of 
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tHe o-stem throughout; and from the position which Gujarati 
holds in respect of Hindi, as well as from the analogy of 
Panjahi, it may legitimately be inferred that Hindi itself 
formerly had all these forms, though it has now got rid of some 
of them. Adjectiyes ending in a consonant do not undergo any 
change. 

Sindhi declines ‘ its adjectiyes in the same manner as the 
suhstantiyes of corresponding terminations. It follows that 
adjectiyes agree in gender, number and case with their substan- 
tives, with the exception of that somewhat numerous class of 
words of Arabic and Persian origin which are not liable to 
change. Although the genius of Sindhi requires, that every 
word should end in a vowel, either pure or nasalized, and in 
consequence words derived from Persian ending in a consonant 
have the short vowel u added to them, as from 

from yet it seem^ to have been thoroughly under- 

stood and clearly felt that this final u was something different 
from the final in pure Sindhi words, and it has*therefore not 
been subjected to the changes which the rules of the language 
exact from indigenous words. The same reason has apparently 
protected Arabic words, whose un of the nominative, the tanwin 
of grammarians, had probably died out of the popular speech 
of the Arabs before the period of their conquest of Sindh, so 
that the words at that time were as perfectly consonantally- 
ending as Persian words, and had the u given them by the 
people of Sindh. 

In Marathi the adjective takes, as in th^ other languages, the 
typical endings, ^masc., neuter, for the singular, and . 

•q[ masc., fern., neuter, for the plural, This type of adjec- 
tive is the only one that changes for gender : all others, whether 
ending in vowels or consonants, remain unchanged. As usual 
with this language, there is some indecision in the forms used for 
the oblique. In the majority of instances the acljective merely takes 
the form in analogy to those substantives in d-which insert 
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the semiTOwel in the oblique, and which grammarians call the 
sixth declension. The adjective may, however, take the form e, 
which is also used by substantives in d as the ending of the nom. 
plural. Thus they say or ''to a 

good man,^^ and this pair of endings is used also with fern, and 
neuter substantives. Adjectives ending in any other vowel or 
in a consonant do not change at all. 

It will thus be seen that there is in all the languages a 
tendency to deprive the adjective of its full range of terminations 
— a tendency based on the rational principle that such an elaborate 
variety of endings as the adjective is capable of affording, if ex- 
panded to its full limits, is quite unnecessary for clearness, and 
may therefore be dispensed with. In this respect even the 
Marathi, usually so prodigal of forms, has allowed itself to be 
influenced by practical considerations. Only the uncultivated 
Sindhi still retains all this useless apparatus, for which, perhaps, 
among other similar perfections, Dr. Trumpp would call upon its 
sister- dialects to envy it ! 

§ 54. The numerals, whose elegant and symmetrical develop- 
ment from the ponderous Sanskrit compounds has been exhibited 
in § 26, are simple in their declension, taking generally the 
usual signs of plurality and case when required, but inasmuch 
as they are strictly adjectives, not often requiring any such signs. 
In B. and 0. they possess no peculiarity; in H. there are only one 
or two. points requiring notice. When special emphasis is re- 
quired, or a numeral is used with reference to some object pre- 
viously discussed, the plural form is used ; but in this case it is 
the oblique form in that is used, none of the nominative 
forms taken by the noun being customary. Thus we say 
the thre^ brothers said/^ alluding to some trio 
of brothers well known to the speaker. The use of the oblique 
form is only another instance of the tendency of common forms 
to extend beyond their proper and original sphere into all and 
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every other as occasion may serve. Tlie forms of the nom. 
plural of the substantive vary^ but the oblique plural ends 
invariably in and this form therefore has acquired an 
ascendancy, and come to be regarded as the common and un- 
mistakable note of plurality. As no numeral in Hindi ends in 
long d, there is consequently no opening for any change for the 
oblique singidar, and we hear ^ of one, '^to two/^ 

with fifty/’ and the like. The habit of not using 
any grammaticah forms which are not absolutely necessary has 
led to the almost universal rejection of all signs of plurality in 
a noun constructed with a numeral. If we say fifty houses/’ 
it is evident that ‘^houses” more than one are meant; what 
need is there to put the noun in the plmal ? in 

fifty houses,” is quite intelligible without any plural sign. It 
is thus that language gradually simplifies itself by the aid of a 
few natural reflections. 

In Panjabi it is usual to add the plural sign to a numeral, as 
“ of ten men,” but this only in the oblique cases, 
and it would not be incorrect to omit it. Gujarati follows the 
Hindi customs in this respect. 

All three languages, H. P. and G., treat their ordinals as 
common adjectives of the oxytone type. Hindi adds the 
terminations — 

Masc. Nom. Fern. Nom. 

„ Obi. „ Obi. 

Panjabi the same ; but it, as well as H. in many local dialects, 
still preserves the older ending in iff, which is derived 

from the Sanskrit ordinals in Whence comes the anusw^ra 
I am imable to say. Gujarati knows only the simple ending in 
'm. /. ift, ^ ; pi m. /. n, ift or The anu- 

sw^ra in H. and P. is probably quite a modern addition, and 
begins only at the ^'fifth;” the first four, and the sixth, are 
regular (see § 27). 
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Marathi declines its cardinal numerals regularly after the 
manner of the substantives of similar form; thus “one,” 
forms its oblique by adding d, as after the model of maso. 
and neut, nouns in mute a (§ 41, cl. 1). In the feminine the 
oblique is formed by the addition of t;, as TTefiV, like War, obi. 

(§ 41, cl. 3). But the numerals ^«r “two,” (ftar “three,” 
and “four,” take a new form in declension, with crude stems 
wMcIl resemble tbe plural forms sucb as 
<fNt, in use in Hindi, as mentioned above. Wben they 
refer to persons, another set of forms is used, produced by tbe 
addition of % to tbe shortened bases and thus making 

M. PL Nom. Fern. Nom. M. Obi. F. ObL 

» fWf, „ 

This process does not extend beyond tbe number four,^^ but 
is parallel to the practice, in tbe Bbojpuri dialect of Hindi, of 
adding ■nY to a number when it stands alone ; thus they say 
^^two, ” t?r^ “ tbree.^^ And in Oriya tbe longer form ^ifRTT is in 
use; thus ^^one (thing),” ^^two (things).” In 

all Indian languages tbe practice of adding some word meaning 
^^piece, portion,” etc., to numerals standing alone, is common. 
Tbe Marathi here differs from tbe rest by restricting tbe particle 
to persons. In Oriya means a ^^piece,” and so also does 
tbe curtaded Bbojpuri form ift; the derivation is perhaps from 
Skr. “family,” in tbe general sense of a class or collection 

of persons or things. 

Sindbi treats all its cardinals as plurals, and, except in one or 
two cases, inflects theni as nouns with a regular oblique. Thus 

* PL ObL 

^«three,^’ „ 

where tbe X oi tbe nominative is dropped, as it is in tbe form 
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^ used in compounds. In these three numerals the form of 
the oblique in is used ; in the rest that in as — 

xtsr “five,” PI. Obi. 

^ “six,” „ 

As the words ^^two’^ and “four’^ have no neuter plural in ^ 
in Skr., it is probable that the Sindhi forms have been extended 
to these words from Skr. gen, Prakrit 

The Pr. oblique of four” is or from which 

may have arisen, though we can hardly derive f%fiT from Pr. 

. It is more probable that the ordinary termination of the 
oblique plural of nouns has here been extended to the numerals 
than that these words have been separately formed from Prakrit 
originals. 

The series of tens from 11 to 18, which end in drop the 
anuswara as well as the a which precedes the f ; thus — 

^TKt ‘"eleven,” Obi. PL 

Similar to this is the Hindi dialectic pronunciation 
“twelves,” from ‘"twelve.” The numerals in X '5> 
“sixty,” and if^ ^'ninety,” are not inflected; “eighty,” 
however^ takes an oblique "When we get among the 

higher numerals, much of the sense of plurality is lost, and 
singular nouns are often in all the languages constructed with 
them. « 

The word “one hundred,” is in all the languages treated 
as if it were a substantive, and in Sindhi has a regular declen- 
sion, as follows : 

Nom. Sing. Nom. PL ^ or 

„ Obi. „ ObL 

The numerals, however, often remain uninflected before a 
substantive, which saves a good deal of trouble. 

Just as in Hindi the numerals, when treated as collectives, 
take the oblique plural, as “scores and scores 
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of carts/’ soldiers by lakbs/’ so also in 

Sindbi tbey take tbe regular plural ending in ^ of fern, stems 
in ^ (see § 42); thus ^^ten/’ makes three 

tens/’ and the oblique in as ^^four tens/^ 

and the like. This attribution of the feminine is due fo the 
abstract character of the collectiyes, just as in Greek rpid^ 
triad/’ *^a hexad/’ 8em^ decad/’ are feminine; but, 
as far as I am . aware, no such change takes place in the other 
langua.ges. Gujarati expresses collectives by adding as in 
Sanskrit. Thus G. “a triad,” Skr. G. Skr. 

and so on ; but it also adds the neuter sign ^ in super- 
session of as in “a heptad,” Skr. G. “an 

octad,” Skr. In this respect it appears to stand alone. 

Sindhi often adds the emphatic i or /dj as do also the other 
languages, to all cardinal numbers, to denote completeness; but 
Sindhi sometimes incorporates this emphatic syllable into the 
numeral, and adds the terminations to the word thus formed, as 

« all three, » Ohl. • 

but 

all four,^’ „ . 

41 

The ordinal numbers in all the languages are regularly 
inflected as adjectives in 4: thus H. m. /* 

sing, ohl pi But Sindhi has added an anuswara 

to all its ordinals. The usual inflection of the adjective in 
fern. must therefore be supplemented in all its forms by an 
anuswara superadded. Trumpp would derive this anuswS,ra 
from the ^ of the Skr. termination cfiT; but this seems opposed 
to the analogy of the other languages, in which the m of is 
preserved, or softened into with the anuswara still existing, 
as in H. It is, however, in accordance with the general 

analogy, that the tf should be elided in Prakrit words, and *r 
softened to anusw&ra, and we should probably concede to Sindhi 
greater regularity than to the others, and suppose that it is H. 
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and P. wMcIl are irregular, Ij. the following examples Sindhi 


certainly answers to Trumpp’s derivation : — 


SK». 

PB. 

s. 

H. 

Fifth 

wfr 

but 


Seventh 

On the other hand, 

^TrUft 

=. 


Eleventh 

wwft 



Tvventieth 


^it » 



In these two latter there is in Skr. at least no to start 
from^ and though Prakrit has which would give 

yet it has preferentially which will not accoimt for 

the anuswS^ra of It is true Pr. has also which 

would lead to hut the Sindhi form of this would 

probably be^f^, not unless we suppose an elision of ij; 
and the throwing forward of the anuswara. In Panjabi, how- 
evei*, we have both the ^ and the anuswara standing together, 
as in seventh, so that the latter certainly cannot here 

be a relic of the former. Chand’s ordinals are as follows : 

1st TpSr^T- Srcl 5th 7th ^cT- 

2nd . 4th ^ . 6th 8th 

Pr. E. i. 5. 

in which, while the final Tf is sometimes written as a consonant, 
and at others as an anuswara, there is nevertheless nothing to 
indicate the source whence the modern terminations arose. The 
only way that they can he accounted for is by supposing redupli- 
cation of the Further research is required on this point. 

§ 55. We now arrive at the most interesting and important 
section of our whole inquiry into the noun, namely, the origin 
of the case-affixes. Having rejected the synthetical method as 
a whole, and retaining merely certain half-effaced traces of 
declension, our languages have had to betake themselves, like 
their European relatives, to added particles, in order to draw out 
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and express fully tlie various ^relations of tlie noun. These 
particles are placed after the noun, in contrast to the European 
method, which places them before it ; but this practice is in con- 
sonance with the order followed by the mind of an Indian speaker, 
who constructs his sentences always in a sequence directly the 
reverse of that used in the languages of Europe, so that, in trans- 
lating from an Indian vernacular, one has always to begin at the 
end of a sentence, and work backwards,^ A great deal has been 
written on this particular branch of my subject, but for the most 
in a desultory and inconclusive manner ; and I hope, therefore, 
to be able to put together, in something like order and arrange- 
ment, the results of the inquiries of others, as well as my own 
discoveries and beliefs, so that, if the question cannot at once be 
settled, it may at least assume a more concrete and manageable 
form. 

It may be assumed as a starting-point, that the case-aflS.xes are 
remnants of nouns or perhaps pronouns, which have been cut 
down and worn away by use. I think it will be admitted by 
all philologists that any other assumption would be irreconcile- 
able, not only with the fundamental principles of modern Aryan 
glossology, but with the universal laws of language. In the wide 
field of Indo-European comparative philology, the great master 
Bopp has conclusively proved that this principle everywhere pre- 

^ The difficulty of following the sense of a long passage in a Yemacnlar document 
which this practice induces, will have struck many of my brother magistrates in 
India. Take the following, from a Police report : To day at 1 watch of the day 
A. B. watchman of Tillage 0. brought to the pohce-statiou a brass drinking Tessel 
and platter which he found during his rounds last night on the edge of the public 
road leading from B. to E. at the south-western corner of the pond lately repahed by 
the Manager of the estate of Baja E.” This would run in Bengali thus: ‘‘ To-day of 
the day one watch of Tillage C. watchman A. B. of Eaja P. of the estate hy the 
manager lately repaired of the pond at the sonth-westem comer from D. to E. leading 
of the public road at the edge hy him last night his rounds dining found of brass a 
drinking Tessel and platter to the police station haTuig brought, etc.’^ All the verbs 
throughout the report are in the conjunctive participle “having done,’" and at the end 
of perhaps the fourth page one comes at last to the only finite verb in the whole, “1 
have reported it”! 
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vaile, and that even the synthetical case-endings of the early 
classical languages are relics of independent words. It is there- 
fore safe and rational to assume that in the languages of which we 
are treating, allied as they are closely and indissolubly with the 
old mother-speech Sanskrit, the same sentiment exists, and the 
same method of word-building , still survives. Throughout the 
material world we see that the process of reproduction is one of 
such a nature that it can be repeated time after time for ever. 
Man begets man throughout the ages, and tree produces tree; 
the mountains are washed down into the sea, and the forces at 
work in the bowels of our planet upheave fresh mountains, which 
are in their turn washed away. So also in language, words 
originally independent are seized and bound into slavery to 
'other words, become • case-affixes, are incorpoi’ated into case- 
endings, and are finally abraded altogether. Then the mind 
seizes fresh words, and binds them into slavery again, till they 
also wear out by use; and, if the world lasts long enough, will in 
their turn pass into case-endings and disappear, and a third set 
will have to be captured and made use of. The pi’ocess repeats 
itself, and the modern Indians, when they, had recourse to the 
words which have become the case-affixes of to-day, only did 
what their remote ancestors had done before them, when they 
took pronouns and nouns and made them into the terminations* 
which Sanskrit literature has preserved to us, such as -ena^ dya^ 
asya^ and 

Literature, however, has a tendency to arrest the process of 
change ; and the modern languages of Aryan India are so rapidly 
becoming cultivated literary tongues, that we may suppose that 
they will not in future develope so quickly as they did in former 
times. The literature which they possessed before the advent of 
the English schoolmaster was not of a kind to influence greatly 
the spoken language, but rather held itself proudly apart, and 
looked down on the folk-speech. Even in the present day this 
silly feeling is strong. A generally sensible writer like Bankim 
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Chandra, the editor of that excellent Bengali magazine the 
^^Bangadarsana/^ for instance, in writing a serial novel, puts 
into the mouth of one of his characters the familiar word ‘‘diya- 
silM^^ (meaning a match, for lighting a candle) ; hut in the very 
next line, when writing in his Dwn person, uses the highflown 
Sanskrit equivalent ^^dipaffl^ka,^^ though he knows perfectly 
well that for a thousand Bengalis who understand the former, 
not ten would know the latter word. It is to be hoj)ed that this 
sort of nonsense has had its day, and that in all the seven 
languages literature will by degrees become more natural, and 
that men will begin to see that there is no disgrace in writing . 
as they talk. 

But this is a digression. To return to our subject. It follows 
from what has been said above that we must look for the origin 
of the case-affixes in nouns of the older language. It follows 
also that the nouns in question must have been in use at the 
period when the modern languages began to be formed, — ^in other 
words, they must have been words of the lower and more popular 
dialects of Prakrit. We should hardly be justified in looking 
for them in scenic Prakrit, but rather in Apabhransa. The 
argument used by scholars in Europe, that the dialect of the 
plays and of HMa’s songs must have been a spoken dialect, * 
because players and dancing-girls could not have used a 
language which their audience did not understand, has in 
reality very little weight to the mind of one who has lived long 
in India. It is a curious but quite undeniable fact, that dancing- 
girls do in the present day sing many songs which only the 
educated portion of their hearers can understand, br, if the 
humbler and more illiterate part of the audience do understand 
them at all, they do so,' not because the language is that which 
they themselves speak, but because it is fine talk, such as they 
hear their betters use. In an Indian language there are always 
three or four shades or strata of talk existing side by side at the 
feame epoch. Thus there is in the Bengali of to-day the highly 
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Sanskritized style of tke pandit, tke somewhat artificial, but less 
Sanskritized style of gentlemen of education and refinement, the 
practical every-day speech of the middle classes, which contains 
only the simpler Sanskrit words, the strange jargon of the 
women, and the rough homely, patois of the peasantry. It is 
q^uite possible for a foreigner to know one of these languages, 
or strata of language, without knowing the other. It often 
happens that the English indigo- or tea-planter, mixing only 
with the lower classes, speaks with fluency the peasant speech, 
while the high official speaks equally well the dialect of the 
educated ; and the planter cannot talk to a native gentleman in 
the habitual dialect of the class, nor can the official understand 
the peasant without an interpreter. These things are so now, 
and they probably were so a thousand years ago, and, for aught 
we know, will be so a thousand years hence ; and we are therefore 
justified by experience and analogy in looking to the lower or 
Apabhransa dialects for the origin of modern forms — all the 
jargon of Hala and the plays notwithstanding, I' shall now 
proceed to exhibit the results of such investigations as have up 
to the present time been made by myself and others, taking each 
case-affix separately. 

§ 66. The Objective. Under this head are classed the 
accusative and dative of the Sanskrit. Prakrit had already lost 
its dative, and the modern languages make, strictly speaking, 
no distinction between the nominative and accusative. There 

ilf. 

remains therefore no way of designating that form which the 
noun takes when it is the object of an action but that of 
^^objective.^' Marathi alone has a distinct quasi-synthetical 
dative, which, as we have shown above (§ 52), is a descendant of 
the Sanskrit genitive in asija.’^ In Marathi, however, as well as ’ 

1 TKe Gipsy language has also an objectiye in whicli is used only witli mascu- 
line nouns and in the singular j thus JRom “a gipsy,” ohj. rojnds; mi ‘‘a lord,” ohj. 
raU&\ raklo (H. larM inyerted) ^^aboy,” obj. raMes. — ^Daspati, p. 60. The same 
form occurs in Kashmiri, as mditl father,” obj. mdlis; niohu ‘‘ child, obj. nichavisl 
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in the other languages, there is no sign to mark the object. In 
H. ‘‘^the house fell/^ we have the same form' as in 

built the house/’ When it is thought necessary 
to emphasize or express the state of objectivity — a. question the 
discussion of which pertains rather to syntax than to formlore, — 
the following particles are added to the oblique form of the 


noun : — 

Plindi ko. Marathi M, 

Panjabi Bengali ke, 

Sindhi ...... kite, Oriya . ' ku, 

Gujarati neu- Nepali Idt 


These affixes are the same both in the singular and plural. Of 
the seven languages H. S. B. and 0. fall into one group, P. M. 
and Q-. into another. 

The H. affix ko is softened from an older form ^t> which is 
still in use in the Braj BhS,sha and many other rustic dialects. 
An older form still is ; and the oldest form of all is that 
found in Ghand, The form which Trumpp^ hastily 

affiliates to those given above, I hesitate to connect with them, 
believing it to belong to a different root altogether. What, 
then, is the origin of this affix? It is derived clearly from some 
noun, as I have already shown reason for believing; and the 
problem is — ^^What is that noun ? 

Of the use of cfV it is unnecessary to give examples, as the 
form is in ’common daily employ. Similarly, is to he met 
with on every page of a Braj Bh&sh^ poem. is also very 
common. Thus, in the Ramayan of Tulsi Bas — 

^ II 

'grffar SRt II 

AyodliyS. Kanda, 7. 

, ^'Prosperity, success, wealth, (like) fair rivers 
Overflowing, came to the sea of Avadh/’ 

^ Sindlii Gr. p, 116. The author also errs, iu my opinion, in considering the anu- 
sw^a in a modem addition. It would rather seem to be the older form of the two. 
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^•q II 

Ayodliya Kduda, 18. 

‘‘Eng, give the heir-apparentsHp to Earn.’' 

w ^ II 

Tvf -erf^ II 

Sundara Kanda, 8. 

Tims having said, bowing his head to all, 

He went rejoicing, holding in his heart Eaghnnath.^’ 

It occurs on an average ten times on a page throughout the 
poem, and in some ofithe recent lithographed editions is regularly 
written ^ point to which I shall refer again presently. 
Sur Das uses it, and ; T^'O-t not, as far as I know, or 
It is impossible to speak with certainty, as it would take 
half a life-time to read through the vast ocean of the 8icr 8dgar. 

Chand uses several forms, hut the anuswara is retained in all, 
thus showing that it is not a mere modern addition. His forms 
are ^t> and We cannot tell how far Ohand^s forms 

have been modernized by copyists ; but that is a true form, 
and not a copyist^s error, is evident from the fact that in the 
places where it occurs, it is* demanded by the metre, and occa- 
sionally appears with the final vowel lengthened in cases where 
a long vowel is wanted. Instances of both and cR^ are — 

‘‘He seeks one of you.” — i. 88, 9. 

W ^11 , ' 

^ II 

“ At morning- time a gift to the Brahmins 
Dividing with his own hands gave.” — ^vii. 5, 3~4. 

This latter woidd run thus in Modern-Hindi — ^ 

jfit, 

• ^ tt 

“Having made obeisance to aU.” — vi. 38, 2. 
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?5ff 3ft II 

Having tlius said, you find {Le. cause) fear to me.’’ — 160, 1. 

ftrf^Tsr ^ II 
137 Xlfl37T^ II 

“For the war with Prithiraj at Mahoba, 

Parimal has summoned us.” — xxi. 84, 6-. 

Of earlier forms than we have no examples, and the gap 
must be filled by inference. Where actual evidence fails, we do 
not, as some carping critics say, fall back upon mere guesswork, 
but, applying the known laws of phonetic development, endea- 
vour to reconstruct an older form, and are not guessing any 
more than Owen guessed when he reconstructed an extinct 
animal from one bone. We cannot do this; but it may be 
possible to get to a step or two further back by analogy^ It is 
admitted that initial letters seldom change (see Vol. I. p. 190) ; 
we therefore assume on good grounds that the ^ of this word 
has come down unchanged. Further, f generally results from 
the di’opping of the organic portion of an aspirated letter; and 
as a termination represents the Sanskrit termination of the 
neuter in -am. 

The following theories have heen advanced, based on the above, 
and similar well-known phonetic processes. Trumpp (Sindhi Gfr. 
p. 116) derives from Skr. which he supposes took the form 
and he thus elides which, on going out, aspirates the pre- 
ceding consonant, thus produciug the Sindhi % ; the Hindi 
he derives *from IT^, through Prakrit forms and 

This theory fails, as it has heen shown above that the 
older forms contain an ^ and anusw^ra, neither of which could 
be got from Trmnpp’s process, and there is no reason to suppose 
that has a different origin froiQ. To aceonnt for the 

Trnmpp supposes that the of ira on going out aspirated the 
following consonant, thus producing efi^. That WQuld 
naturally produce SRf , and perhaps even the allied form 
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is tindeniable ; the only difficulty is m gettiag to cfi^ from 
There is another way by which, still retaining Hcf as the 
origin, we may account for the , namely, by supposing that 
when If cT had become, as we laiow it does in Prakrit, '^rf and 
the next step was to elide the ^ (Vol. I. p. 202), thus 
getting but the place of a single consonant which has 
been lost by elision is often supplied by f in Prakrit,^ and by 
this process a form gRf is obtainable. 

The weak side of all this argument is that does not com- 
mend itself as a probable origin for an affix meaning primarily 
and generally towards.’^ TrumjDp says that in Skr. HTtt is used 
as an equiyalent of in the sense of for the sake of,'^ “ on 
account of,’^ as regards.'’^ But even if this statement be true 
of classical Sanskrit, it is doubtful whether the use of gf cT in 
this w4y was ever sufficiently common among the lower classes 
to have given rise to so very common an affix as the of the 
modern objective. It is difficult to see how a word primarily 
meaning that W'hich has been done could come to mean on 
account of/’ With gf^ and If^iT there is no such difficultj^, 
because these words mean respectively in that which has been 
done/’ and ^‘by that which has been done;” and the transition 
from these senses to that of on account of ” is easy, resting as 
it does more on the acknowledged meaning of the locative and 
instrumental cases than on the root. 

The Sindhi objective affix % can, without doing violence 
" to probability, be admitted as an offspring of lf% ; bp.t the mind " 
is not easily satisfied with the parallel affiliation of %it to gfcf . 

As far as concerns the meaning, a more probable origin for ^ 
is that partially suggested by Hoernle (d.A.S.B. 1872, pt. i. p. 
174, et seqq.), who, however, has not traced the steps of the trans- , 

1 W'eber, Saptasatakam, p. 29. ‘‘ Es scbeint vielmelii: das A in diesen Fallen 
nur als eine Art spiritus lenis znr Yermeidnng des Hiatus gebrancbt m sein, ahnlich 
me im Mdgadlii dor Jaina das y, in einigen Fiiilen aber aucb A selbst oder v 
verwendet wird (Bbagavati, i. 399, 409, 411, 420). 
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ition correctly. Tte meaning of ^ being eyidently, in tbe first 
instance, towavds” ‘^near/^ and the like, we are led to look at 
the analogy of Bengali, in which language means ^^n.ear,’^ 
and is Used with a genitive as an independent postposition, as 
rlTfT^ WIW ^^near him,^^ or ^'in his jpossession,” or '^to him.” 
Now this word ^Ti| is from the Skr. locative of and 
means literally in the armpit,” or, as we should say, at the 
side.” becomes in Old-Hindi and the accusative 
would become first tl;|.en As like the rest of the 

aspirates, migrates into a form is legitimately presum- 
able; whence, by shortening the vowel, we get the already 
established fo:^m with its variant WW- I confess that this 
derivation approves itself to my mind in preference to any other. 

as a substantive, meaning armpit,” is in common daily 
use in the present day. It is a Tadbhava of somewhat later 
origin than those very early Tadbhavas which have given us 
the adverbs and case-affixes, and it is therefore no objection to 
this derivation that the case-affix should have undergone more 
change than the noun. As a parallel instance may be cited the 
adverbs like where ^ is all that remains of the of 

which word, when used as a noun, has kept the fuller con- 
sonantal form When used as a noun, the word loses 

its final inherent a, and becomes a barytone monosyllable; but 
the affix comes from the accusative, which is used adverbially, 
and consequently retains its aniiswara. Ml, is 

equivalent to and 

Ml'^ actually occurs in a place where the metre requires a 
long vowel, in Tulsi Das^s Ramayan, Ayodhya Kanda 330 : — 

II 

^ II 

writing the moon Eahu has been written, 

Bate is always crooked to all,” 

VOL. II. ’ 17 
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xmless we here take without anusw&ra to mean ^^why;'' 
hut this is strained, and does not account for 

In cpnfirmatiori of this derivation as regards the meaning, a 
matter in which Trampp’s derivation fails to satisfy, it may be 
further added that in modern Urdu the same method is still 
adopted, though with a different word. The Arabic word 
‘^armpit,’" is always used in the sense of ^^near/' “close by/’ 
“to thus c £ ^^^‘near the house.’^ \ 

Hoernle is, I think, wrong in saying that ^ is derived fronk^ 
Bengali as dt is impossible to derive a twelftb-oentury 

Hindi word from a fifteenth-century Bengali one, and Hindi is 
the parent, or at least the elder sister, not the daughter, of 
Bengali; but Hoernle has certainly, in my opinion* indicated the 
direction in which we should look for the origin of the word, 
and I believe tbe steps were as I bare shown above; and further 
research will probably establish tbe intermediate forms for 
which we have at present no actual proof. A striking analogy 
to the assumed genesis of from is afforded by the old 
H. and B. affix tf:^ “heside,” “to,” which arises from Skr. 
from “a side,” through and xn^> which last form is 
actually used by the early poets. 

The Oriya ^ may be considered as a mere variant of tbe 
Hindi which itself, in the corrupt dialect of Hindustani 
spoken in Southern India, sounds The Oriyas do not pro- 
nounce the 0 at ail fully, but give it a soft short sound, 
which it is very difficult to distinguish from The Telugus, 
the near neighbours of tbe Oriyas, with whom they have for 
centuries had close intercourse, also mark the accusative by a 
form Telugu, however, being a Dravidian language, is not 
in any way connected with the languages of our group, though, 
as it has received a large number of Sanskrit and Prakrit words, 
there are often great similarities between it and Oriya, and it is 
singular that tbe structure of the verb also is very similar. Dr. 
Caldwell (Dravidian Comp. Or,, p. 225) asserts the identity of 
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the two forms ; but we baye already traced tbe Hindi ko to an 
earlier form wbicb^ wbateyer be its origin, is distinctly an 
Aryan word, and bas no connexion with the Drayidian affix. 
The Teliigii affix is as often sounded Id as Jm, tbe Yowel varying 
according to tbe final vowel of tbe noun to which it is affixed; 
thus Sari makes Sari-ki ^Ho Hari/' but dara ^^a lord/^ dora-ku. 

Bengali ordinarily in its earliest recorded forms, in tbe 
Vaisbnava hymns, does not mark tbe objective any more than 
early Hindi does. When, however, it is necessary to indicate 
this case, we generally find it noted by tbe affix*^, which still 
survives in tbe so-called dative of tbe modern pronoun. In 
this early stage we also occasionally find tbe Hindi crude affix hL 
Instances of are common in tbe Bengali Mab^bb&,rat of 
K^sir^m Das — a book much beloved and betbumbed by the 
ordinary Bengali shopkeeper. Thus TTWT ^ 

II ^^sitting at tbe root of a tree, tbe king said to Bbima/’ 
—414, a. 6} II ''to drink (lit. to 

tbe making of a drink) water be goes to tbe lake.'’^ — 415, b, 25. 

II "taking a water- vessel goes 
to fetch (lit. to tbe bringing) water.^^ — ib. 40. ^ 

)) "Feeling fear tbe virtuous woman invokes 
Sri Krishna.^’ — 416, a, 2. These examples have been taken 
from tbe first page that I happened to open ; many hundreds of 
others may be culled from Bengali poems. It will be seen that 
in affixing this X to nouns ending in mute a, an e is inserted; thus 
instead of This practice results probably from 

tbe addition of tbe emphatic e tcf tbe singular nom., instances of 
which are common ; thus Bidyapati II "of 

such a kind is thy loYe.’^—Fad, 984. 

a ^ II "Ah ! dearest, why dost thou 

question ? (lit. make tbe question). Even now thou sbalt make tbe 

1 Calcutta edition, published by Mahesbebandra G-bose, 33f7, Gbitpore Boad, 1872. 
Tbe first number is tbe page, tbe letters a and 5 denote tbe column (there are t^ro in 
each page), tbe last number is tbe line. 
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feast of loYG witli Kant.” — Ib. This form is really the nom. 
plural; and when used in the singular, thus naturally carries the 
idea of abundance or emphasis — an idea, however, which soon 
faded, leaving the poets free to use the e pleonasticaUy when- 
ever it suited their metre. 

The explanation of the origin of this form is, according to 
Trumpp, with whom I agree, to he sought for in connexion 
with that of Marathi, Kepali and the other languages using an 
afdx whose characteristic is to which we shall come presently. 

The modern Bengali uses instead of \ the form Kow 
Bengali is very prone to softening a into e ; in ordinary con- 
versation one constantly hears this pronimciation (YoL I. p. 142). 
Thus have abandoned,” will most usually be 

so uttered as to sound cJiMriye cllUm. It may therefore be ’ 
safely assumed that the affix'^ is changed from an earlier 
shortened from which we have above taken as the origin 
of 5Ji#, and 

Passing from the group whose characteristic is we come to 
that whose characteristic is of which the most important 
member is Marathi. In that language the dative affix is 
and in the earlier language a-iid allied to which is 

the Kepali obtained by elision of the whereas Marathi 
has rejected the whole of the last syllable. 

From the root there is a large host of derivative forms, 
both verbs and particles, in aU the seven languages ; and as the 
root means primarily ^^to stick,” it would naturally be adopted to 
express the idea of nearness ot adhesion, which is very suitable 
to the objective. The simplest form in which it occurs is 
perhaps Hindi meaning ^^up to,” ^^as far as;” but owing 
to the facility with which ^ and ^ interchange, Hindi has in 
some rustic dialects an affix'^ or originally*^, used with 
the dative. This^ still survives in the neighbourhood of Delhi, 
as, for instance, in the proverb quoted by Elliot (Paces of 
N.W.P., voLLp. 5):— 
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“Wliat tliey sow tliey eat tliemselYes, and give not a grain to tlie 

rnler.’^ 

It also survives iu Gf., wHcli marks tke objective by*^. The 
form % is found iu Obaud; — 

tMlf f )|— iii- 3. 

In bis yontb io PritbiraJ, 

In a dream at nigbt (came) a sign.’’ . 

and 

II 

wq fim ffcT II— V. 13. 

Hearing it, Pritbbaj bimself 
Invited tbe prince kindly.” 

This is, I now tbink, tbe correct translation, tbougb I formerly 
translated tbe passage otherwise (J. A. S. B., voL xlii. p. 165), 
wbicb translation led me into difficulties about tbe construction, 
wbicb are obviated by taking ^'^SPC fbe objective. 

Maratbi bas lengthened tbe vowel of tbe root, but Hindi 
bas not; and it is to a participial form tbe meaning of 
wbicb would be ^'adbering to,” “close to,” and finally “to,” 
that we must attribute tbe present affix. becomes and 
tben and %. Tbe anuswdra would tbus be an inorganic 

addition, common in Hindi. From a regular Prakrit form 

of tbe relative participle, by a similar elision of 'at and con- 
version of ^ into *f, comes tbe Panjabi objective ^ for 
where tbe final bas been weakened into anuswara. Analogous 
to this is tbe form contracted from in Old-Hindi used 
in tbe sense of “ up to,” “until.” Tbus Eabir : 

^ H— Ramaini, s. 46. 

“How far shall I tell (of them)? they have gone into unconsciousness,” 
literally “tiU where?” And again 
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cnxT ^ ^ ’f?: II 

eft ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ "qT II 

Os 

— SakM 201, 

So long (only) shines the star as the snn does not rise, 

So long (only) do worldly works suffice as knowledge is not full;’’ 

literally ^^until that (time) shines the star until which (time) the 
sun does not rise/^ 

In a precisely similar way Chand uses as 
1 

^ gfJT ^RTtff II 

^^How long shall I describe my inferiority?” — ^i. 22, 

The other change to which ^ is subject, namely that into 
yields the Bengali objectiye*\. 

In Grujarati works the affix of the objective is sometimes 
written without the anuswara, and thus resembles one form of 
the genitive affix; but it will be shown hereafter that the 
resemblance is accidental only. 


§ 57. The Instrumental. This case possesses a special im- 
portance in the seven languages, from the fact that in most of 
them, owing to the peculiar system of prayoga or construction 
which prevails, it takes the place, of the nominative before verbs 
in the past tenses — a practice which makes these languages in 
this respect difficult to foreigners. In the cumbrous Marathi 
especially, the correct use of ^^prayoga is a sort oi pom aBinoriini 
to beginners, and even in some instances to natives themselves. 
The forms of the instrumental are these : 


Hindi ne. 

Panjabi .... naL 

Marathi .... nen^ en, sin, pL nin, Mn, slvi, 
Gujarati 

Nepali le. 
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Sindhi lias no form for this case^ but uses the simple oblique 
or crude form without any affix; so also do the early and middle 
age Hindi poets, as will be shown in the latter part of this section. 
Gujarati, in addition to the which may also be regarded as 
originally merely the crude form, has also certain pleonastic 
affixes; thus it writes ''by God/' ''by means 
of God," also or which latter is strictly an 

ablative, and will be considered under that case. 

Bengali uses the direct prayoga or construction in the past 
tenses of verbs, and has no need of an instrumental to take 
the place of the nominative ; but when it requires to indicate 
instrumentality, the literary language employs such words as 
^1X1^ while the common speech uses the 

participles of the verbs ^^to do" and ^^to give," having 

done," having given." Both high and low alike also 

borrow the affix of the locative as in Gujarati the ablative. 

Oriya, like Bengali, has only the direct prayoga, and, like it, 
supplies the place of an instrumental by similar 

words, and colloquially by*^^ ''having given," and such like 
words ; but the instrumental is very rarely used in Oriya, the 
locative affix*\ usually supplying its place. 

The Gipsy uses sa in the singular Siudja in the plural, but as 
a pure instrumental only, and not as a substitute for the 
nominative. 

In those languages in which the past tense of the transitive 
verb requires the instrumental construction, the verb does not 
under those circumstances agree with the nominative case. There 
seems, however, to be an exception to this rule, if my informant, 
a Nepalese pandit, be correct, in the Nepali language. The 
pandit gives the past tense thus : 

% % " I ate/’ “ we ate.^’ 

thou atest,” ye ate.” 

^ “lie ate,” “ ‘hey ate.” 
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In tills paradigm we see that the verb changes its termination 
in each person, .whereas in Hindi it remains fixed, thus: %% 
etc. The peculiarity of the Nepali usage 
is undoubtedly to be explained by the fact that this form of 
the instrumental has become so completely identified with 
the nominative as to be mistaken for it by the vulgar; 
and in aU probability, as I shall endeavour to show, the use 
of the % ( = Hindi *%) is a mere modern custom, and origi- 
nally the direct construction was used, and they said ^ 
ff 

Although the question more strictly belongs to syntax, 
yet, in order to establish the correctness of the theory as 
to the origin of the instrumental affix which will be brought 
forward in this section, it will be advisable to give a brief 
description of the question of frayogm as they exist in the 
modern languages. 

Thej^myo^as are three in number: hartariy harmaniy hh&ve, 
which may be Englished respectively, subjective,* objective, and 
impersonal; and what they are will be understood from the 
following Latin phrases 

Karta. Eex urbem condidit. 

Karma. A rege urbs condita. 

Bhtiva. A rego urbi conditum est. 

In the first the verb agrees with the nominative case ; in the 
second it agrees with the object, and the subject is in the instru- 
mental; in the third the verb is impersonal and neuter, the 
subject in the instrumental, and the object is generally in the 
oblique form. 

The Karta prayoga is generally employed in the present and 
future tenses ; the other two in the past tenses. In Marathi the 
potential, however, takes the BMm as well as the Kart & ; and 
in all the languages except Marathi the Karma and Bhava con- 
structions are restricted to transitive verbs. ^ 

Having thus briefly stated the general system of construe- 
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tions, we return to the instrumental case of the noiin^ which, it 
will be seen, occupies the place of the subject in two of the con- 
structions. It is, in the first place, necessary to observe, that in 
Gujarati there is an additional form of construction, in which the 
subject is in the dative case ; and this is, strictly speaking, the 
Karmani construction : for in native grammars the dative, as 
well as the accusative, goes by the name of Karman or Karmai 
just as we have in these pages called them both the objective. 
The construction with the instrumental would more accurately 
be called the Karane^ Kamna being the nhme for that case. 
Secondly, not only in so archaic a language as Gujarati is the 
dative used indifferently with the instrumental in the frequently 
occurring constructions noted above, but in Nepali th<^ forms of 
the case-affixes are very similar, the dative having the 

instrumental %; and the same similarity exists between the"^ of 
the Old-Hindi objective and the % of the Modern-Hindi instru- 
mental; and so also, while is the sign of the dative-objective 
in Gujarati, it is the sign of the instrumental in Marathi. 
From these considerations it would seem to result that the tw’o 
forms are identical in origin, and have been confounded with 
one another by the vulgar. For, as regards Hindi and Panjabi, 
certainly my own experience is, that the objective and im- 
personal constructions are never properly understood by the 
unlearned, and in the rustic dialects of the Eastern-Hindi .area 
are more usually omitted altogether, and the direct or subjective 
construction employed. 

It would he out of place here to go into more detail on a 
question of syntax ; hut it m'ay be noticed that the participial 
form with its vai'iant ^tRT, which is almost if not quite 
proved to be the origin of the case-affix'^, is often used with a 
very wide range of meanings, and with great laxity of applica- 
tion,— as is natural from its meaning, which may, without 
violence, be diverted to many uses. Thus in Old-Bengali it is 
used in the sense of "^on account of,^^ ^^for,’^ as — 
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(? 

ti 

^ II— Bidyapati ia Pad. 

-wliat, 0 fair one, dost cover tliy face? 

It lias ravished my senses.’^ 

It iSj however, necessary to inform the reader, that the theory 
above stated is not the genei’aUy received one; or, as these 
languages have never yet been studied scientifically, it would be 
more accurate to say that it is not the theory held by the few 
scholars who have looked into the question. Trumpp probably 
means his remark upon p. 113 to be taken as a mere obiter 
and it seems not to have occurred to him that there were 
serious objections to his derivation. He and others state that 
’the with its 'variants, is derived from the case-ending 

of the Sanskrit. The instrumental in Sanskrit ends in ena in 
the case of a-stems; and down to a late stage of classical Prakrit, 
this ending is preserved, and occurs even in Ohand in Gatha 
passages, and, as stated in § 48, survives in Marathi as % 
where the final ^ has been weakened to anuswS-ra. In Gujarati, 

, also, the e of the instrumental has been mentioned in the above- 
quoted section as a quasi-synthetical termination ; -but it will be 
observed that this em loses its n, and that we cannot in any way 
get ^ out of it, unless we suppose a termination to start 
with, which does not exist. In general, the modern languages, 
throwing aside the complications of the various Sanskrit infl.ec- 
tions, adopt those of the ^-stem only, and the few traces of the 
synthetic system that still survive are, without exception, to be 
referred to that stem. We should hardly be justified in looking 
to the terminations of any other stem for the origin of modern 
forms; nor in this case would it much help us if we did : for, in 
all hut the cj-stem, the instrumental termination is ^ ; and 
although in masc. or neuter stems ending with a vowel an is 
inserted, making the whole termination 'iff, yet this ^ is 
regarded by Bopp, i. § 158, as euphonic only, and not an 
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organic portion of the word. Even from however, we 
could not get the annswara of and if this affix were really, 
as the theory assumes, a relic of an old synthetical case- 
ending, we should certainly find it in full force from the earliest 
times ; whereas, on the contrary, the modern origin of ^ as an 
instrumental with the objective construction, has struck many 
scholars, and is, I believe, now generally admitted. Some 
instances may here be adduced of this construction in the older 
poets to show that they did not use an affilx ^ or ^ as an 
instrumental. ^ 

Ohand uses the direct or subjective construction even with the 
preterite of transitive verbs ; thus — 

’371'^ mm II— Pr- R- i- 49. 

^'Ten times the King asked, 

The Brahmin gave no answer in the matter.” 

— ^where, in modern classical Hindi, we should have ^ 
and ^ 

Where the subject is a pronoun, it is often put in the oblicLue 
crude form, and the verb agrees with the object, as — 

fll^ II— i. 136. 

protected the Brahmins.” 

Here f?|«f is plural oblique, and the old form of the 

preterite fern, of agreeing with again — 

xnfTRT II— i. n. 

Who made heaven, earth, the seven hells.” 

The various nouns agree with which is neuter plural ,* 
while the subject, is oblique singular. In the passage 

above quoted, i. 49, occur two lines close to each other, each 
with a different construction — 
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f ^ 3ft wr^r ’TK II 

wlio killed tke snake on my father’s neck.” 

and in the next line hut one ^ "fWt the first we have 

the agent in the oblique f^rff ; in the second it is in the nomina- 
tive ^ — 

5gi' ’grw ^5 II 

»— xxi- 124. ■ 

^^Good speed the €handel made, 

(Saying) ^Parimal hath written this/ he gave it into Ms hand.” 

Here the agent is in the nom. singular, although the verbs 
and being both preterites of transitive verbs, would 
in Modern-Hindi require the objective construction. 

Coming down to later times, we find Kabir employing the 
oblique construction without 

II 

f Mff tiwr It — Ramaini, 38. 

who taught the Kahmn in the Kali Yug, 

Having searched, did not find the power (of Allah).” 

and are both plural oblique ; but the construction 
^is irregular, as the Arabic words hilama and kudrat 

are bdth feminine, and we should expect and 

l^erhaps it would be unfair to expect such a refinement 
from the weaver-sage, who wrote his language as he found it, 
without troubling himself much about tbe words he used. The 
fact that Kabir was a man of tbe people, and not a pandit, 
gives iis great confidence in bis writings as evidence for the 
way the ordinary folk of those days talked ; and this confidence 
would be greater could we be sure that his writings had not 
been tampered with by meddling scribes. Again, he uses 
the direct construction in 
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Trt% ^ ^ iw 11 

’T ^nirai w*iT^ n 

— Saklii 183. 

^^Kabir touclied not ink or pax:)er, lie took not pen in kand ; 

He made known the lord to wkoni is glory in tke four ages.’^ 

Here is nominative to tke tkree transitive preterites 
touclied^ ” ’JfV “ took/^ and “made known;’’ and witk 

regard to tke first verb, its objects are wbicb is fem,^ and 
wbicb is masc. ; tbe second verb bas for its object 
([^0? wbicb for some reason is always in Hindi, and 
tbe verb is /em. also, and tbns agrees witb its object. It must 
be observed, however, that tbe word KaUr would, if treated as 
a Hindi word, have tbe same form in tbe oblique as in the 
nominative, and we may thus fairly regard it as oblique in this 
place. Tbe verbs would then all regularly agree witb their 
objects, as in tbe Karmani construction; in wbicb case, if Kabir 
bad Imown of tbe modern use of ^ as a sign of tbe instrumental, 
be would doubtless have used it. Another — 

% ^ "Ot ^ ^ II 

■jfr ftt ^ wt ^ 11 

— SakM 176. 

have wept for all tbe world, no one weeps for me, 

That man weeps for me who contemplates tbe word.’’ 

/ 

Here though used in Modern-Hindi as a nominative, bas 
not yet lost its true force as instrumental of tbe first personal 
pronoun, of wbicb ft (Wf^) is the true nominative. 

The use of ^ as an instrumental is quite unknown to Bebari 
Lai, in whose SatsM it does not occur once. Tulsi Bas is 
equally ignorant of it, as — 

II 

^ ^ Vhen Eagbunatb conquered Ms enemies in battle . ’ ’ — Aran^a-h, 265. 

Without prolonging this inquiry by adducing any more 
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examples, it may be said, as a general deduction from tbe 
practice of tbe Old-Hindi poets, tbat they are ignorant of tbe 
use of % as an instrumental case-af&x, and use tbe objectiYe 
construction, as a rule, with tbe oblique form of tbe noun, indi- 
cated, where there is any oblique form, by tbe affix e; and that 
in this respect Sindbi, Gujarati, and, as far as we know anything 
about it, Old-Panjabi, agree with Hindi, while one at least of tbe 
Marathi forms of this case is a relic of tbe Sanskrit instrumental. 
It would thus appear tbat, on tbe decay of tbe synthetical system, 
and tbe fusion of all tbe case-endings thereof into tbe one oblique 
form of tbe analytical system, no trace of tbe instrumental as 
a separate case remained, and its place was supplied by the 
objective for many centuries. A partial revival of this case 
took place at a later period, probably about tbe reign of Shah 
Jaban, when tbe form hitherto used for tbe dative, began 
gradually to be extended to tbe noun when used as tbe subject 
of a transitive verb in tbe past tense, and thus ^ came in Higb- 
Hindi to be used as an instrumental. 

♦ Tbe reason for fixing tbe sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
as the period when this innovation occurred is, tbat, as my 
learned friend Professor Blocbmann^ has shown, it was about 
tbat time tbat tbe general admission of Hindus to offices under 
tbe Empire began to bear fruit in tbe Persianized form of 
Hindi which we call Urdu ; and this new phase of tbe language 
was based, to a great extent, on tbe dialect of Hindi spoken in 
tbe provinces adjacent to tbe Court, in which tbe form^ was in 
use as a dative. 

Marathi supplies yet another argument in favour of tbe 
theory now under discussion. In tbat language tbe instru- 

1 I wish to take this opportunity of paying my tribute of respect to this profound 
scholar, whose knowledge of all that pertains to the Court and Government of the 
brilliant Mughal dynasty of India is singularly minute and accmrate, and whose 
splendid edition and translation of the Ain Akhari ’’ is the most valuable contribution 
to our information on this subject that has yet appeared, displaying an industry, 
depth of research, and range of knowledge, worthy of the highest admiration. 
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mental in TJ, wMcli has been shown to be a relic of the Sanskrit 
is felt to be too weak by itself to express the instrumental 
relation proper, as distinguished from the merely constructive 
instrumental; and where direct instrumentality is required 
to be expressed, we find a case-affix added: thus, ^^by means of 
a weapon,'' is where alone is not felt to be 

explicit enough. On the other hand,*^, so far from being felt 
to be an old half-abraded synthetical case-ending, is recognized 
as a distinct word, and has even yet hardly taken its place as a 
case-affix, but is often used as a postposition attached to the 
genitive case: thus we have such forms as <«by him," 

where is g<3nitive masculine. It must be borne in mind 

that there are three grades of formative additions to a noun in 
these languages. First, and oldest, those affixes which are 
remains of the Sanskrit case-endings and are fully and com- 
pletely incorporated with the stem and inseparable from it. 
Second, and next in point of time, those affixes which have been 
adopted to supply the place of case-endings when these latter 
had become so much abraded as no longer to mark case-relations 
with sufficient accuracy, and which are not integral portions of 
the stem- word, but are attached to its oblique form. Third, and 
latest, those adverbs, particles, and postpositions which are 
recognized as independent words, and are attached to th-e stem- 
word after it has already received its case-affix. It will be seen 
that the degree of coherence of these three grades is exactly in 
proportion to their antiquity. Consequently, when we find 

in the third of these categories, we cannot admit it to be a 
relic of the synthetical system, because, if it were, it would be 
in the first categoiy. 

Marathi has plural forms for all its methods of forming the 
instrumental : thus — 


Singular TJ has pi- ^ and 






» 3f 
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In tHs particular, popular usage seems to have extended to ali' . 




three affixes a plural which was originally appropriate only to 
one ; and the use of iff in the singular is parallel to that of the 
ablative form which, as shown in § 61, has been extended 
to the singular from being originally plural only : for iff must 
be taken to be originally a plural also. The form is a synthe- 
tical relic, being merely a lengthening of the Prakrit 
Sanskr. (Lassen, p. 310) ; iff is more correctly written 
and is, I think, another instance of the connexion between the 
instrumental and the dative. Such a word as“^^lff , or 
^^by a god,” would correctly be divided ^ (for and 
not Hoernle has shown (I. A. S. B. vol. xlii. p. 61) 

that the form*^^^^, used as a dative in Marathi poetry, has 
similarly been treated as though it were^^^ + ^T^j which is 
erroneous, as there is no such word as The word should 

be divided ; the latter word being a Prakrit foi'm 

of ^^on account of.” In these two cases we have a con- 
struction exactly parallel to that of l^T^T above, where the 
affixes are only in the third degree of cohesion, and are attached ; 
to the genitive of the noun: for, as explained above, §*52 ,*^^c(to, r, ■ 
though now used as a dative, is really = Slor. 

Lastly, for the confusion still existing between the two cases 
maybe cited the curious construction still common in Panjabi 
in such phrases as ^ W{ = ^^he was to have come,” ' 

literally ^'by or to him to come it wa8”==^411i veniendum efat,” ■ 
or ^'ab’iUo veniendum erat,” where we may call % a datn^^ 
or an instrumental, as we please, Native grammarians call iv 
the latter. 

The above considerations leave no doubt in my own mind of 
the truth of the theory that the forms of the instrumental case- 
affix now in use are originally datives which have been trans- 
ferred to the instrumental.' Other similar oases of the affixes of 
one case having passed over to another will he met with as 
go through the remaining affixes. 
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§ 58. The Ablative. — The terminations o£ this case in 
Sindhi and Marathi have already been shown to be remains of 
old synthetic case-endings. Marathi has no other method of 
expressing the sense of ^^from;’^ but it, like all the other 
languages, uses the oblique form of the noun, together with a 
long string of affixes, or rather postpositions, to express mean- 
ings which it has been customary with grammarians roughly to 
class together under the head of ablative. 

Strictly speaking, however, the ablative is that 'case which 
expresses procession from, or, as it is called Iby Sanskrit gram- 
marians, and I shall here therefore only notice those 

affixes which convey the meaning ""from.^^ These are — 

Hindi . . . . W, 

Panjabi . . . 

SindM .... 

Gujarati . . . 

Oriya . . , , 


Bengali has no form for the ablative, but uses a postposition 
^hich has teen explained above, § 51. The origin of the 
form ^ ajppears to be the Skr. adverbial ablative as in 
fte village, in Pr. ’^t.^'-where the o has been 
softened through a to e. In Ohand ij:' is often written*^, as — 


II 


‘^Prom his race i 


“Say ye 



pung.” — i. 164. 


r 


<f 5^ II 

make Mm slain from life.” — i. 178. 
give the word and I kill Mm). 

I thinkjsfo^ anusw&ra here is merely an inorganic addition, as 
it so^,ife^ently is. Concerning the origin of vft, there is much 
curity. No scholar, as far as I know, has as yet thrown any 
.^-iit on it. The most probable supposition is, that it is of the 

VOT,* II. IS 
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same origin as % but with the particle ff added, so that ^ 
would stand for tbe Yowel being lengthened. This appears 

to be Vans Taylor^s idea (Grujarati Gframmar, p. 64) ; but he 
seems also to think the form may have arisen from a fusion of 
the two forms of the Prakrit ablative in J^nd 

which is possible, but not probable, as is too old a form, 
having |)assed into ^nd before the period of the origin 
of Grujarati. 

For the .Sindhi etc., Trumpp offers no satisfactory 
account, merely remarking that it is allied fco the objective sign 
■% (U%)> but with the termination of the ablative ■%, etc., 
added. More will be said on this point when considering the 
postpositions. 

The Oriya appears in this form in the earliest documents 
we possess, and a fuller form is common in modern times. 
It will not, I think, be contested that we have here the Prakrit 
ablative ‘in so that the forms would be Skr. Pr. 

TTTirTf '31^. 

The Hih^Ji afSx usually applied to the ablative in modern 
writings, does^t really mean “from,” but “with,” and comes 
under the head of postpositions; but as it is now used as a case- 
a£Bx, — that is, with the oblique form of the noun, and not, as 
pure postpositions are, attached to the genitive or other case, — 
it will be better to consider, it here. % is softened from an older 
form §t? still used constantly^ in the rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and this leads us hack to the full form ^'3Rr, which is the Sanskrit 
adverb “with.” Ohand uses it after verbs of speaking, just 
as % is used in Modern-Hindi — 

f W ii 

“Quoth the messenger to Prithiraj.”— xii. 16. 

II 

“ Quoth the wife to the husband.”—-!. 7. ’ ‘x 

in which latter instance it precedes the noun to which it belongs. 
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Sindlii has forms ahd^; .Grujarati or used in poetry 
in the general sense of ^‘with/’ though in some grammars 
erroneously called a locative, probably also belongs to this group ; 
and in Old-Hindi we meet with an intermediate form to 
which corresj)ond the Sindhi forms and In Old- 

Bengali we meet with which, however, is probably for 
the form used in the modern language. ' Thus Ohandi Das 
(a.b. 1460) has — 

)i— Pad. 1307, 26. 

the banks of Yamuna, beneath the Kadamba tree, she met with 
Shyama.’^ 

and Easi Das (Mahibharat 415, 6) : 

"With whom in the forest fight the three men?” 


Tulsi Das uses in his Eamayan frequentlj — 

Wff ■gf% tTRT II 

^^With him- Y^jnavalkya afterwards found (it).” — ^Bala-kand. 14. 

^ II 

afterwards having heard it with my own guru.” — ih. 

II 

^'She spake with Trijata, clasping her hands together.” 

— Sundar-kaaid. 300. 


§ 59. The G-enitiye. — In all the seven languages, and in 
most of the subordinate dialects, the system that prevails for 
this case is to add to the obliq^ue form particles which vary their 
terminations so as to agree with the gover,ning noun. In other 
words, the genitive case-affix is adjectival, and agrees with the 
governing noun just as an adjective would, so that, as has been 
frequently remarked,, the construction is not that of the Latin 
patris eqims, but that of qxiternus equus- Bengali and Oriya 
having lost aU gender and all means of marking the oblique 
form, have also rejected as useless the adjectival form of the 
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genitive ; but it will be shown that the affixes which they use 
are closely allied to those used in some of the other languages. 
The forms are as follows : • 


Hindi . . 

. . . . M. 

Marathi . 

, . . . did. 

Panjabi . 

. , , . du» 

Bengali . . 

, . . . €J\ 

Sindhi 

.... jo. 

Oriya . . 

. . . , an 

Gujarati . 

.... no. 




The first five languages inflect fchis form. Thus Hindi has 
WJj Panjabi and so with ’the others. 

Bengali and Oriya remain unchanged ; and omitting them for 
the present, it wilhbe seen that the principle of making the, 
genitive case of the noun into an adjective runs through all the 
other five. It also prevails in the allied dialects. Thus Mar- 
wari has etc.; Mewari gslf; tlie Zonkani dialect of 

MaratM etc., as well as Kaslimiri 

etc. ^ 

The genitive is the most difficult of all the cases to account 
for; and, as there has lately been considerable discussion about it 
between high authorities, one cannot but approach the knotty 
subject with some trepidation, taking as our starting-point the 
modern Hindi ‘forms When the governing noun 

is masc. singular nominative, the genitive takes the affix '^T> 
as ^^the horse of the father. The affix ^ is used 

when the governing noun is feminine, no matter what be its 
number or case, as ^ “the mare of the father 

'srr'q ^ ^'the father's mares." When the governing 

noun is masculine, hut not in the nominative singular, % is 
used, as -iTR ^ “he beat the father's horse." 

Hindi has only these three forms; and the reason of this is, 
that its adjective is not inflected any more than this (see § 56). 

It naay next be noticed that there is evidence to show that a 
letter T has dropped out of all these forms. 

1 Ouulia-Eivar^, Grainmatiea da lingua Ooneani (Goa, 1859), p. 38. ^ 
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The Bhojpuri, a widely- sj)okeiL rustic dialect of Bihar in the 
eastern Hindi area, has in its pronoun of the third person the 
genitive affixes though I have never heard 

With this agrees the language of the Chinganas or Gripsies 
of Turkey, whose genitive is formed by Icoro, which does not 
change for gender or number, though the closely allied adje6tive 
in Jcoro, which Paspati (Tchingianes, p. 53) distinguishes from 
the genitive, does. Thus, Balames/toro manush, a Greek man,'^ 
Balames/i^m gaji, ‘^a Greek woman/' 

The Marwari dialect, as spoken in the present day, uses, as 
mentioned above, the forms fr, T. fl': tlius ^ 

TT^rrO “ Here come I tlie mercliaiit of Eam- 

garli, the Eaja’s treasm’er ^ 

hold the treasurership of the kingdom, from which I 
have acquired dignity." ^ 

Nepali has '#== H. ^ ^ = H. % ; and ^ ~ H. Nepali 
having set up as a distinct language on the formation of the 
Hindu kingdom of Kathm^iido in A.n. 1322, we should expect 
to find it perpetuating the Hindi of the date when it separated 
from the parent stock, and we are thus led to conclude that, as 
early as the fourteenth century, the T had dropped out of many 
rustic dialects as regards the noun ; while as regards the pro- 
noun, it is retained in all of them to the present day ; and, with 
the exception of M. and S., the genitive of* all the personal 
pronouns in all the languages of this group is formed by an 
affix whose typical letter is 

One step further back from modern times takes us to our only 
autborities for mediaeval Hindi — ^the poets. These eccentric 
gentlemen are very fond of omitting case-affixes altogether, and 
stringing in one line a number of nouns in their crude form, 
leaving the reader to make sense of them as best he may. I am 
not here alluding to Ohand, but to writers far more modern 
than he, as Tulsi Das and Bihari Lai. When, however, they do 
^ Manyari Kliy^ls, p, 3, ed. by Eev. J. Eobson, Beawr, 1866. 
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condescend to nse case-ajQBxes, they use several separate sets 
of forms. 

Pirst, and commonest, are the forms now in modern use : 

hut of these is generally and in the best editions 
written or Prom this we gather that this affix, what- 
ever its origin, is undoubtedly an adjective of old standing, the 
form being the older form of the masculine nominative of 
a-stems, which always end in o in Prakrit, and still retain this o 
in Gr. ^ and S. as well as in Konkani Examples are : 

^1* %ni:T 

^ ^ 11— Siindai'-Hncl. 30a, 

'“He burnt the city in a moment, 

Only not the house ^ Yibhlshan.” 

# ^ II— 

“ Of whom he has made unlimited boasting.’^ 

% li II -il>- 298. 

“Hear, 0 Yihhishan, the lord’s custom.” 

In this last instance though feminine, has the masculine 
oblique form of the genitive ; and this would seem to show that 
^ was used with the oblique of both genders, for is here 
the objective, though without the case- sign. 

A few instances may he taken from the BhaktamWa of 
Nabhaju (circa Am. 1600, the tlka is a little later).: — 

-qfli ^ ^TrfT^ ^tf ^ ?Rt t:*r 

II — Bb. 133, 1, tika. 

“Game Yamdeb afterward, s, be asked Hamdevju, ‘Tell me in full the 
very pleasant account of the milk.’ ” 

^ ii 

“A new zest in amorous poetry, an ocean of impassioned love.” 

. ' — ’id. 44 , muL 

^ ftl; ?n€f ii . 

“In imitation of Harsingba, be smote Hiranakus (Hiranyaka^ipu).” 

— ib, 49 , muL 
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Extremely common in Tulsi Das is tlie form this is 
noticeable because affording a connexion with the Bbojpuri 
• and the Gipsy Izoro, It is not declinable, and does not 
therefore make the genitive into an adjective. Instances abound, 
the following are a few : — 

II 

Hearing the friendly speech o/the monkey.’^ — Sundar-kand. 300. 

^ Hlf rf -q?^ ^ffT II 

To-day the fruit of the good deeds^all has passed away.” — Ay,-k. 343. 

WTTin II 

‘^Quickly take away (this) fooTs life.” — Sundar-k. 304. 

In some copies a feminine form qttX occurs ; but this is 
written in others. 

^ ^ TmrTT ^ T7T II 

^^The pride of a monkey is in his tail.” — Snndar-k. 304. 

^Tir II 

Hearing with his ears the word of treachery.” — ih. 309. 

Kabir uses this form — 

■^rfl frf% TTcft II 

wrr: f ^ wm\ II 

There was there no day nor night, 

Of him the Creator) tell what is the race and caste?”* 

— Bam. vi. 5. 

It is not, however, frequent in his poems ; and, when it occurs, 
is chiefly used with the pronouns, as in the lines just quoted. 

At this point comes in Bengali with its genitive in TJT, 
which, like Tulsi Das^s genitive in does not change for 
gender or case. In Old-Bengali this case takes the affix 
which still survives in certain adjectivally used forms; but, in 
accordance with modern Bengali pronunciation, now takes long 
d, and becomes Thus they say, to-day,'' 

to-morrow," or yesterday," in such phrases as 
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letter of to-day lias arrived/^ ^^tlie affair of yesterday;” 
also place/' tMs place.” The 

Oriya genitive in also belongs to this category. In tb^ 
singular it has lost its because in Oriya the final a of stems 
ending in that letter is jijfeserved, so that we must read 
gliara^ not, as in H. or P., gliar, Prom this it results that when 
the affix was added, the ^ stood alone between two vowels, 
and was, according to the general rule, elided. It ought to have 
thus produced ghara+ar^-ghardr ; but the tendency of Oriya is 
to shortening unaece^;ited vowels, and, whatever may have been 
the place of incidence of the accent in ancient times, in the 
present day it is certainly on the stem-syllable in ghdrar. Con- 
sequently, instead of ghardr, we get ghamr. In Bengali the 
same thing occurred, and the present form of the genitive 
in er is, in all probabilitj^, another exemplification of the 
often-remarked tendency of this langffage to corrupt & into e. 
This view is supported by the fact that, in many cases where 
custom had previously led to the rejection of the final a of the 
stem, the genitive even in Bengali is formed by as in Oriya, 
If further confirmation were needed of this origin of the geni- 
tive, it would be found in the Oriya plural, where the ^ is still 
preserved. Oriya, as above noted, § 43, adds to the stem the 
word to form the plural. This woi'd takes in the nom. the 

form, fo!r animate, and for inanimate objects ; and in 

the oblique which is probably for like the Old- 

Hindi plural. Adding to the genitive form we get 
the modern Oriya genitive wherein the ^ has been 

preserved, quite according to rule, by being incorporated with 
the preceding nasal. Bidyapati sings — 

f I— Pad. 984; 5, 

was a virtuous woman, I have become unchaste through delighting 
in his words.” 

In Ms poetry, however, as in Kabir’s, this form is more 
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frequently met witli in tite pronouns ; in tlie genitive of nouns 
lie generally drops the and uses only ^ : as — 

w ii--Pad. 935, 2. 

“The love o/a good man is like a line (engraved on) stone.’’ 

II— Pad. 

“Every one vdll say (it is) the quality of love.” 

H— Pad. 109, 6. 

“It increases like the fibres of the lotus.”' 

To be classed together with these forrgs is, I apjirehend, the 
Marathi affix denoting “a resident of,” as in 
“a man of Ohiplmi.” Here also I would place the Marwari 
ft, where the initial ^ has been rejected, and the still further 
corrupted Mewari Bot, and Konkani 

Passing on from and its variations, we must come to a 
fuller form This was first j)(3inted out as a genitive 

by Hoernle in his articles in the Journ. As. Soc. B., and I have 
since found additional confirmation of his view from other in- 
stances. The two passages which were first noticed are in Ohand. 

ft II— xxi. 29, 9. 

“The kettle-drum made a noise, the armies wheeled, 

^The sight of the Chahiiyan was lost from view.” 

That is, the two armies lost sight of each other from the dust 
they raised. The second passage is very obscure, and the render- 
ing is tentative only ; there is, however, no doubt about the 
genitive. 

arw ’qn:F^fsi II 

I) — XX. 141,7. 

“Blindly ran the elephant of tho Chahnvan ; 

Makhig a circuit, he surrounded (the enemy) on all four sides.” 

There are other passages also where this form occurs. In 
fact,' it is used whenever a rhyme is wanted for the preterite of 
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“to tlirn.” KaMr, Itowever, uses it in tlie middle of a 
verse : — 

^ 11 

^ wru 3l5[fXT ^ITT II— Sakhi 153. 

'^The society o/humaa beings, into that let no one hastily plunge; 
In one field feed the tiger, the ass, and the cow.” 

miRf ^ ’ftr %?: tw ii 

^<tT wm II— Sakbi 142. 

ignorance are three qualities, the bee (i,e. life) has there^ taken np 
^ „ his abode; 

On one branch three fruits, the brinjal, sugar-cane, and cotton.”^ 

’ETT^’W f ^ TTTT ’^RWTsT II 

31^ 11 — Sakhi 77 . 

^^(As from) the clouds a/Sravan di’ops fall from the sky, 

All the world has become Yaishnava, giving car to the giirusP 

(Here WIRT’^ = = Ijj). Tulsi Das also knows 

this affix, thus — 

^¥71 II 

II — ^Ayodhy^-k. 53. 

^‘Por many days there was great expectation, 

Omens and certainty of a meeting with the friend.” 

'm ¥fw Xf^^T II 

II — Lank^-k, 6. 

Hearing this speech of the son of the wind, 

Smiles Baghupati looking at the monkey’s body.” 

IKT 11— Aranya-k. 265. 

“Seeing the smoke of (the bodies of) Khara and Hushana.” 

The form with its changes for gender and case, is also 

1 This is one of Kahir’s ohscnre didactic utterances. Be means that ignorance, 
or rather the condition of unassisted human nature, has the three qualities of sattva^ 
rajah, and tmnah, in ‘which hfe, compared to a bee among flowers, is S'unk. It is, he 
says, as if one branch should bear such different products as those mentioned. ' 
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in use in Old-Grujarati, and tlie range of forms is fuller than in 


Hindi ; thus we have — 

M. . 

r. N. 

With a n, sing. 


„ n. pi. 

id. 

„ oblique and 

id. %;(;t and”^"^. 

Illustrations are — 

%0' II 

% TT^ % ^ 11 

Samul Das, Padmavatij 

have kept at home 

the son qj^Cllampak.” 


II 

^^Let there be an order 0 / Your Majesty, I will suck the sea dry.” 

■ — id. Angadavishthi in Kai>ya-^d. i. 23. 

^rrfft'^TT fiz»rf WTT ^ X 

Haying left the wayes of Ganges, he goes on to the bank and drinks 

from a well.” 

— JSFarsingh Meheta in KAvya-d. ii. 4. 

It is a well-known and frequently used affix in Gfujarati. 

To complete the range of illustrations, I may add here a 
remark which was accidentally omitted from its right place a 
page or two back, that Bidyapati’s genitive in formed by 
omitting the ot is also found in Old-Hindi. Thus, Tulsi 
D^s has — 

ftig SS 11— Ay.-k. 334. 

^'(To obey) a father’s command is the crown of virtue.” 

And it occurs in Chand : — 

itK II 

•‘■^Hari can save in an instant.” — i. 00. 

In this place is = 'JT^, and is used in the third grade of 
cohesion with the genitive of the governed noun, so that 
is a genitive and^ is shortened from or WKJ* 


1 From Lecky’s Gujarati Grammar, p. 250. 
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The Yarious facts that have been adduced have brought us up 
to the edge of the gap of the dark ages ; and, before leaving 
terra firma for the region of analogy and the cloudland of 
inference, it may be as well to sum up what we have gained, 

Hindi forms its genitive by affixes which produce an adjectival 
construction ; these are Of these is written ^ 

in Nepali, and in many rustic dialects, also in mediaeval poetry, 

Bhojpiiri has a pronominal genitive in Marwari 

has ft. Tulsi Has and other writers have with a ' 

feminine whicl^ is doubtful. Oriya has in the genitive 
plural, and^^ in that of the singular, which latter is due, as is also 
the Marwari to loss of the Bengali had in pronouns, 
and has still in certain adjectival formations ; and its pre- 
sent genitive is formed from of and softening 

of the d (resulting from the coalition of the final a of the stem 
with 'the initial a of the termination) into e, more siio. The 
gipsies have preserved the ^ and the i;; both in their genitive 
koro, which, when used as an adjective, has a feminine Jcen*. 

Old-Hindi and Gujarati have a fuller form of this genitive 
affix— 

Beyond these facts, there is, as far as we know, nothing further 
to be adduced ; and the question now is, what is the origin of 
these forms P The form.*%^ is found in one of those scraps of 
Apabhransa saws which Sastri Vrajlal has quoted in his admir- 
able little work. He unfortunately does not give the author’s 
name, and gives the date as Samvat 1551 (a.d. 1495), which is 
very modern for Apabhransa ; but the language of the lines is 
older than this date :*-t- 

II 

‘‘Constipation at eighty-six, falling in love with one’s female slave, 
■Wrapping oneself in a blanket, show that death is near.” 

This might pass for Old-Hindi or Old-Gujarati ; and it is note- 
worthy that the language is precisely identical with that which 
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Hemacliandra writes about as a Prakrit. It may, therefore, be 
permitted to us to regard the form as one which ascends 
into the Prakrit stage, or that of decaying but still existent 
synthetical forms, and it is consequently a form which has not 
yet become a mere afl&x, but still retains something of the nature 
of an independent word, and, as such, has a meaning of its own. 
We shall 'see, as we go further back in point of time, that in a 
slightly earlier age this word is capable of being used alone as 
an integral constituent j)ortion of a sentence. 

There has lately been a controyersy between Hoernle and 
Pischel on this very subject ; and in a work like this, which pro- 
fesses to lay before the reader such deductions as the author has 
been able to make from his own observation, and such facts as are 
generally admitted by scholars, it would be out of place to enter 
into a lengthened argument upon questions which are still sub 
judicBi After reading and testing as far as I am able the argu- 
ments of both sides, the conclusion that I have come to in my 
own mind is that Hoernle is right, and that the objections of 
Pischel refer rather to details than to the general argument. 
The reader may judge for himself, either from the original 
articles (J. pt. i. p. 124, 1872 ; Indian Antiquary, vol. ii. 

pp. 121, 210, 368), or from the following brief, but I trust 
accurate, abstract of the arguments. 

The Prakrits have a word heray which is used in the plays in 
the sense of ‘'done by,^^ “connected with/^ “belonging to/' and 
the like. It is to this word that the genitival form ^*3^ is 
referred by the writers above mentioned. It also occurs as 
her aka. Hoernle derives it from tbe Skr. past participle uiT » 
Pischel, following Lassen and Weber, derives it. fro'm kdrya, 
Hoernle’s process is as follows : Wtf becomes in Prakrit 
just as becomes ^^d changes to ; then the 

cf drops out according to rule, leaving which is the 

same word under a slightly different method of spelling as 
Ohand’s a form in use all through mediseval Hindi. 
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or makes just as naturally as ‘^'^4 makes 
tkrougk (see Vol. I. p. 135). Pisckel seems 

to mistake Hoernle’s meaning, and to labour under the dis» 
advantage of knowing notbing of tbe modern languages. ’A 
question like tbis is not to be settled, like a matter of Gfreek or 
Latin scbolarsbip, merely by collating texts of written works. 
He urges that heruka is far too modern tO' bave undergone so 
vast and rapid a change as that into Bengali er. But, unless 
tbe whole of tbis work which I am engaged on is wrong, tbe 
most striking feature of tbe seven languages- is precisely tbe 
'^vast and rapid change which they bave undergone; and, in 
tbis particular instance, a change that took fifteen centuries to 
effect is hardly too- rapid. He relies on Lassen (p. 118), who, 
however, admits that bis reason for doubting the derivation of 
from Wcf is merely tbe absence of an ^ which could form *5 
in tbe first syllable by epenthesis. Hoernle has shown bow tbis 
might be, and has proved the existence of intermediate forms 
and Tbe derivation from ' 3 RT% is a sort of pis 

aller^ a casual thought which appears to have occurred to Lassen 
when he was hunting for an analogy to dkliarya^achchlm^o. 
It does not seem to have struck him or Pischel that the meaning 
of kdrycm will not in any way produce a genitive, while that of 
hrita will. Krita means- done and to take as an instance 
the line of Tulsi D^s quoted above, qqif = 

^Hhe speech made by the monkey, is a phrase which would 
easily glide into ‘Hhe speech of the monkey,’^ while the phrase 
qjfqqq'Sf would require to have its meaning violently 
. wrenched before it could be got to mean anything of the kind. 
I cannot perceive the drift of Pischehs objection founded on the 
fact that lieraha is always inflected. Of course it is, and so is its 
descendant Gl-ujarati%’^, etc. ; and it is this very quality 
of being inflected that makes it suitable for an adjectival genitive 
affix. It is further urged that in the later Prakrit dialects keraJca 
becomes JcelaJca. This does not concern us, because the later 
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written Prakrits are as artificial as Sanskrit itself, and prokably 
were utterly unlike tke spoken language. 

It may tken, as a conclusion, be safely stated tkat Skr, 'g?rl^ 
becomes in Pr. tbeii and*^"?^^, from wbich we 

get'%’?;^ and and that from this, shortened into WKJ, 

comes the Mod. -Hindi mj; while from rejecting the final 
vowel as useless, in the two languages which have dispensed 
with gender and case, the Bengali forms and and the 
Oriya and are derived. It is possible that the Mewari 
^oT and Konkani may be similarly derived from but 

I prefer to regard them as modifications of an original '5ft ^ such 
as we have in Marwari. 

Gujarati has for its genitive afiix a series — «ft, etc. 

The early form of this afS.x, which is found also in Apabhransa, 
is TfT^, Instances are — . 

II 

^‘Pix thy thoughts on Haii, 0 thou of Httlc wit, indolent.” 

— ^Narsicgh MeLeta, Kiivya-d. ii. 1. 

(Literally, grasp the meditation o/Hari.”) 

Bwr ’gwsT ^ 11 

^^The man who has cultivated the excellent virtues (?/Hari, 

The world celebrates his glory.” — ih. 

%fT ^WTcI% ^ W TJ3i 11 

‘‘On account of the shame of Brupadl, he mshed from Bwaiika in a 
breath.” — il. n. 5. 

In this line both forms of the genitive are used, that with 
and that with Another instance from the Apabhransa 

was quoted in § 46. Another is — 

TTfKTW Wr tPT 3?T% I 

“The King of Lanka thus speaks.” — it. i. 16. 

Side by side with this afl&x, the modern affix in ift, etc., occurs; 
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but tbis does not prove that it is not a later form of 
because the poets habitually employ archaic forms side by side 
with those of their own day^ as we have seen in the quotations 
from the Hindi poets in this Chapter. Hor does the change of 
^ to present any difficulty, as Gujarati is very lax in this 
matter, and in common parlance, like Hindi, uses in places 
where is etymologically correct. 

Bearing in mind that the principle which runs through the 
genitives of all these languages is to apply to the noun some 
affix which shall give it an adjectival sense, it will not seem 
strange that each language should have selected its own affix 
from the extensive range of adjectival affixes which Sanskrit 
offers. In the present instance it is natural to look to the affix 
in such words as perpetual/' from ^'always 

“ancient," from MJJ “formerly;" “new," from 

^ “now;" “ old," from f%rt; “long ago." if is gene- 

rally wiitten ^ in the western Prakrits, and thus becomes 
in Apabhransa, as we have seen (§ 46), cfTlft* The meaning of 
rfif accords well with that of an adjectival genitive ; and it is 
not strange to see an affix which in the classical language is of 
restricted use, extended by the vulgar to every noun in their 
language. Although in Sanskrit this affix forms adjectives out 
of adverbs of time only, yet in the Gipsy language we find the 
corresponding affix tno extended to adverbs of place ; as, 


anglalutno from “before (Skr. 


ramtno j 
arattutno j ° 

avgutno “firstborn,” 
duritno “distant,” 

And even to nouns,, as — 
gavudno “villager,” 
dakarutno “kingly,” 


(ratti ) . ^ 

” \arattil (Skr. , 

„ avgo “former.” 

„ dur “far” (Skr. 

♦> 

' „ gav "village” (Skr.iJrnT, H. ^TR). 
„ daJtar “king.” 
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Witli elision of just as in modern Gujarati, 
angaruno ‘‘ made of coal,” „ angdr ‘^‘coal” (Skr. 

“stony,” „ /Jar “stone.”^ 

The affix cpfTT is also in use in some rustic dialects of Hindi, 
and will probably be found in Ohand, tbougb I do not remember 
to have seen it there. 

The Marathi genitive affix has been asserted to be derived 
from the H. '^'T by the change of 'gr into but after much 
searching I am unable to find a single other instance of this 
change in the whole of this language, and hesitate to believe 
that so common a word as the genitive affix should be the result 
of a phonetic change, which is absolutely isolated and unsup- 
ported by a single analogous process (see Yol. I. p. 209). It 
seems rather to have arisen from the Skr. affix meaning 
“produced in,^^ “sprung from,"’ in such words as 
“southern/" “western."" Here, again, it is assumed 

that an affix of restricted application in Sanskrit has obtained 
a wider use in the vulgar language. In old Marathi poetry this 
affix has a lengthened form and ; but this 

additional syllable is merely added to eke out the metre, 
and is commonly found after other case-affixes also, as in 
and foi’ 

Sindhi takes as its affix which Trumpp wishes to derive 
from the Skr. adjectiavl affix gj through ^ to a process for 
which there is no authority. It wiU be in analogy to the 
derivations suggested for the G. ^ and M. to derive 
this affix also from a Sanskrit adjectival termination, namely 
g (gg;), in such words as and the hke. 

The only obstacle to this theory is thkt ^ is added to 
the oblique form, whereas, if every substantive had been made 
into an adjective by the addition of g*, only the stem would 
remain; and the same objection applies to the derivation 

Miklosicli, ueber die mimdarten der Zigeimer Europa's, ii. 23. 
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suggested for MaratM tlius eqidms, miglit give 

and tlience but not as it actually is. 

Perhaps among the unthinking vulgar the custom of adding all 
the other case-affixes to the oblique form was carelessly extended 
to the genitive also* As regards Sindhi, however, it is, as an al- 
ternative line of investigation to be pursued, worthy of considera- 
tion whether we have not here the relative pronoun ^^who;^^ 
thus ^ ^^the master of the houses, would be origi- 
nally, ^^the master who (is) of the houses,” — the oblique form here 
doing duty as a genitive, which is exceedingly probable when 
we remember how large a part the genitive occupies in the 
formation of the modern oblique. 

Sindhi and Kashmiri have a genitive affix, S. K. 

The modifications of the Kashmiri genitival affix are very 
eccentric and peculiar, and are given as follows by Elmslie 
(J. A. S. B., vol. xxxix. p. 101). 

With siiigul^ ( Sing. masc. fern. (sanzj^y 

noun ( PI. masc. Fcm. (jso/iizcih 

With plural ( Sing, niasc. fern, 

noun ( PI. masc. fern. 

Here not only does the affix vary in concord with the 
governed noun, but it varies with the governing noun also, thus 
introducing a double series of confusions. Examples are not 
given in the meagre article from which these forms are taken, 
and there are 'contradictions* in it which detract from its trust- 
worthiness. Moreover, the author having laid down at the 
outset a system of transliteration, straightway departs from it ; 
and by giving us also the words in the Persian character instead 
of the Nagari, he still further misleads the reader. All this is 
very tantalizing, because the few scraps of information which 
we have about Kashmiri are just enough to show that it is one 
of the most interesting and instructive languages of the group, 
retaining a singularly rich array of archaic words and forms* 
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There is one peculiarity, however, of which a firm grasp can 
he taken, namely, the change of initial^ into This is a 
well-known feature in Zend and in those Aryan languages which 
are situated close to the Zend area (see YoL I, p. 258). This 
process seems to explain the origin of the Panjabi genitive in 
etc. In Panjabi, the change of ^ into ^ is extremely 
frequent, and it is in its general features a less archaic language 
than Kashmiri, so that it is not unreasonable to suppose, that 
while the latter only suffered ^ to be weakened to ^ in the 
feminine affixes, Panjabi suffered the changS to take place in all 
cases, and we thus postulate an old Panjabi form This 

form is still used in many rustic forms of Panjabi. It and 
are simply the present participle of the verb be,’’ and 
one often hears being,” or according to 

the dialect. is the Panjabi version of Pr. Skr. 

from the root One can readily understand how a word 

meaning being,” when added to the obli(^e form of a noun, 
would gradually acquire the sense of a genitive ; thu^, ‘^the 
horse being to me,” or “which is to me,” becomes “my horse,” 
just as in Latin we have the construction “est mihi.” The 
anuswai’a of the present participle is dropped in Panjabi in 
many verbs, especially in the more criltivated portions of the 
country, where the typical or classical form of the language 
would naturally be developed; thus, while the rude herdsmen 
of the southern deserts say marenda^ “beating,” the 

dwellers in towns say mardL In this way would 

become and that again whence by elision of ^ we get 
the present genitive form It is worthy of notice, that this 
form in seems to be of comparatively late- origin, and that in 
the Granth we more frequently find the genitive affix i^ 

Hindi.^ 

§ 60. The Locative. — The traces of the synthetic system still 
^ Trumpp in J.E.A.S., n.s., yoL t. p. 198. 
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remaining in this case liaye been commented upon in § 48 : here 
we baye.to notice the modern case-affixes used to express a loca- 


tive meaning. 

These are as 

follows : — 


Kindi . 

. . 

Bengali 

* 

71. 

Panjabi 


Oriya . . 

T- 

Sindhi . 


Nepali . 

TTT. 

Gujarati 

. . Tit. 

Kashmiri 

manx! ( 

Marathi 

• ■ ^ri;. 

Gipsy 

te} 


. The most important group of these endings is that having ^ 
for its characteristic, and we are fortunately able to trace the 
origin of this affix fully back to the earliest times. It is derived 
from the Sanskrit adverbially used locative meaning ^4n 
the middle.’’ Ohand uses a great variety of progressive forms 
of this affix, thus showing that even in his time the changes 
had been completed, and that he was consciously employing 
archaisms, as he so^often does, when he used forms which were 
older than the latest^. Instances are, dropping the final e, 
and thus giving 

^ ^ 11 

Immortal dwelling among mortals.’’ — i. 3. 

Tf JTSJ WJfi* II 

^‘Haying said this speech, he came amongst the army.” — xxi. 10. 

In this fuller form the word retains the fuller meaning 
‘‘amongst.” Next comes the solution of the semivowel into 
its vowel ^rf^, and when a long vowel is required 

fsnT f ^ ^ II 

“Tliousaads throe fell on the earth.” — xsi. 7, 59. 

ait ^ II 

'‘The witch went amongst the queens.”— i. 178. 


i 

I 




1 Paspati, p. 55. See also p. 500. 
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The natural transition from -f ^ to (see VoL I. p. 326) 
gives the form Trflj. 

, ^^Tell headlong into the bottomless pit.” — i. 79. 

is here a form of the 3rd person singular preterite for 
which would be the Hindi rendering of Skr. iiom 

and thus means ^^was set free;” combined with tp[:;‘5fx = 
■q^T “to fall,” it means “was let loose falling, “fell un- 
restrainedly or headlong.” The order is here, as sometimes in 
Chand, and often in Sindhi, reversed, the postposition becoming 
a preposition. 

Connected with this last form are the forms and 
with inorganic anuswara, and the former with lengthened vowel. 
The final short is rejected, a fate which frequently befalls final 
short vowels in Hindi. 

^ It 

4 . ■ 

“They themselves went into the garden.” — ^xxi. 5, 6. 

probably a curious i eomM^tion^ of with Persian 
, after the fashion of 

^ II 

“"What king, in what land.” — xxvi. 18. 

In the next line we get — 

II 

“In wealthy Pjain.” 

Skr. “ abounding in (wealth).” A lengthened or 
secondary form, with a quasi-diminutive termination, 

is also used, but with’ the more definite meaning, “in the middle 
of.” 

^ ii ^rto WfT ii 

“The modesty of men and women has gone, in the middle of the month 
of Phagun,” — xxiii, 1, 4. ' 
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— ^alluding to the indecent songs sung at the Holi festival in that 
month; — 

% ^ II 

^^Having received the news, she arrived in the middle of the city.” 

— i. 178. 

^ One ^ II 

“The enemy fled into the middle of the hills and forests.” — ^i. 206. 

A step further brings us to the rejection of the organic portion 
of the aspirate and retention only of the aspiration (Voh I. 
p. 263, et seqq.), thiis producing the extremely common form 

37f|. • 

^^0“ II 
i’nt II 

‘^Putting musk into lampblack, 

Phe queen streaks her eyes for ornament.” — ^i. 20. 

^ W »lff II 

Gffazing in Jharkhand.” — ^i. 61. 

It is frequently lengthened to ^J^and 

II 

'^Seeing the king sitting in sleep.” — ^i. 191, 

Tl^ TiiJX JTtft II 

^‘The hero Jalhan was smitten, he foil in the fleld.” — xxi. 264. 
There is also a corrupt form *¥1X1* 

»IT| II 

^^If the husband dies in battle 
(and) the wife does not become a Sati,” — xxh 175. 

From this last form, which is properly , by rejection of the 
' ^ comes the present ordinary form ¥f . 

TITO II 

^^In one month he colonized a city.” — i. 218. 
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The Sindhi and Grujarati forms are only slight dialectic -varia- 
tions from the Hindi type ; as is also the Nepali, which has not 
the annn^sika. 

Bengali and Oriya often express the locatiye hy adding the 
full Sanskrit form to the genitive, and Oriya oddly gives 
the locative ending to this word, so that we often hear 
■where the last word is the locative of a noun 
Marathi also uses in ""the same way, and in poetry the 
archaic as in Tukarani, Abhanga 1887 : — 


I II ^ "ft II 

^A^ithal’is the universe, there is nothing besides, thou also art seen in 

him.” 


And again — 


“Erahma has created the whole universe, in it are his various diver- 
sions and skill.” — Ahh. 1886. 


The most common method of expressing the locative, however, 
in Marathi, is by adding to the oblique form nt^ apparently 
derived from the Skr. adverb ^‘-within,” which in Prakrit 

becomes This particle is, even in classical Sanskrit, used 

as an affix, as between the teeth. In Marathi the 

initial vowel is lost, and the two letters nt alone remain. Thus, 
^^in a house,” on an elephant,” from 
^^in honey,” from with the vowel of the 
termination lengthened, as is, customary in the oblique form. 

Of the Bengali ^ the most probable origin is from the 
adverbial ablative of -v^ffiich notice was taken in a preceding 
paragraph; and^ Oriya which, in its fuller form, is "arf^, is 
probably of the same origin,— the two forms, ’31^ and 
having by degrees been restricted to special meanings of the 
same case, namely the ablative. 


§61. In addition to the case-affixes above, noticed, which are 
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specially attaclied to definite cases, there is a very large numher 
of particles which serve to modify the noun, but which cannot . 
have any definite place assigned to them in the narrow range of 
cases to which the grammarians have bound down the Aryan 
declension. They fall into two classes, according as they are 
attached to the crude form of the noun, or to the genitive 
case. The classification cannot, however, be carried out very 
thoroughly, because some of them fall into different categories 
in different languages. Thus, H. xjto ^^near,^^ (Skr. is 

attached to the oblique masculine genitive, as near 

the house, literally ^^near of the house; but M. which 
is the same word as H. is attached to the oblique stem, as 
It will be better, therefore, to go through the most 
commonly used and widely current of these postpositions, with- 
out attempting to class them under either of the two heads 
mentioned above. The distinction is important, as indicating 
the degree of cohesion to which each particle has attained ; and 
thus enabling the student, in the absence of literature, to form 
an idea of the comparative antiquity of each of them, and thus 
to measure, to a certain extent, the rate .of progress of those 
phonetic changes which have given rise to the present modern 
languages. 

§ 62. Of wide use is H. before, used with a genitive : 
its older form is still heard in rustic Hindi. Sindhi has 
and with, oblique genitive in or with ablative 

in The other languages have — 

Panjabi and 

Gujarati 

Oriya 

Bengali (vulgo) 

In all these pairs of words we have derivatives from two cases 
of the Skr. The words in e are locatives from 
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meaning “in tlie front;” tliose in u and o aUatives from 
meaning “from tlie front;” becomes Pr. '^rntrr^, 

WRIT'S ; and tbe long d is ia Hindi entirely omitted, and in S. 
and P. softened to i; wbile Oriya adds its own locative and 
ablative case-affixes"^ and 

Similarly, for tbe corresponding word “ behind,” tbe Old-Skr. 
adjective Tig (vedic) supplies its locative Ti% (not used in 
classical Skr.) and its ablative tigig. Tbe words in use are — 

H. tlT^j and TIT^. 

p- ftw .. 

s- 5^. 

G. 17% „ Tlsfl', tn%I. 

B. fTr%. 

o- 17% ,, iTTf. 

Tbe nexus g regularly becomes tben 1^, witb a pre- 

ceding long vowel. H. 17^% presents an anomalous long i, for 
wbicb it is difficult to account. My theory is, that tbe same 
process has taken place as in f%gg (Vol. I. p. 307), where the 
nexus’ is sundered, and tbe g passes into producing fif^ ; 
thus Tjg would become 17?%, or, owing to tbe tendency to insert 
i after h bet-ween two short vowels (Yol. I. p. 138), "qt^, and 
thus wliicii, from imitation of tlie kindred word , tas 
been written witb Tbe Sindbi bas entirely droj)ped tbe nexus, 
and substituted a labial Yowel, wbicb is Yery anomalous. In 
every case it will be seen that the terminations are respectively 
locative, meaning in tbe rear,^^ and ablative, meaning from 
tbe rear,” 

• A tbifd series, meaning below,” is afforded by tbe same two 
cases of tbe Skr. adj. ^4ow.” 

H. and 

P. „ ^f. 

O. 

B. id. 
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This series is not so extensively used as the others, as there are 
two competitors for this meaning : which is the favourite 

word in B. and 0. ; and*^^, which has the preference in P. f'S 
“ below, *51 “from below,’’ ‘'along the under side of;” 
Gr. “ below; ” S. “ beW,” “ from below.” cr% re- 

quires no explanation, being a simple Skr. locative, one of those 
strong plain words which is not susceptible of any phonetic 
change. is a curious word, and has undergone considerable 
change. Its origin is Skr. w^hich, in Pali and Prakrit, 

becomes'lir, by rejection of the initial a, solution of into 
and change of the second a to a short Although a 

common Skr. adverb, is generally quoted as the origin of this 
word, yet it would be more in consonance with the regular 
course of phonetic change to look to a form the last 

element of which would be tbe root {'El)) to stand. The 
^lid S.‘%’2rf arc, however, regular ablatives; andGr.'^'^is 
the regular locative, just as the other above quoted words. 
(Weber, HS.la, pp. 42, 202.) 

Skr. “ upon,” gives H. and so in all. With loss 

of initial it yields a long string of words, which have arrived 
at the position of case-affixes, being joined directly to tbe oblique 
form; these are, H. q “on;” S. xf(T> Gr- 0* 

B.ql:. With further softening of q into q , it becomes in 
M. and is closely attached to the noun, being written as 
one word with it; and so also in Gujarati : not even taking the 
oblique form of the noun, but the^ simple stem, as “ on 

the house,” “ on a tree.” 

Skr. gives H. rTT^ a,nd which, from having origi- 

nally meant “in the place,” has grown gradually into an affix 
meaning “up to,” and even simply a sign of the objective 
= so you may say ^ or “^^at him.” 

S. has also and P, qj^. 

From Skr. Pr. and , are derived H. qTFfq, 

^1? aiid tt^Tf ; s. and 
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P.¥riIT%and5errpTftj'tr;Gr.^fTH,'giTTrfjW^- TKeM.^^Wtr, 

used like tke rest in the sense of coram, in front of, face, to 
face, is rather a modem compound from modern materials, 
^ ^^with,^^ and front/ ^ a recent diminutive from . 

To this group may also be attached the Oriya meaning 

originally in front of/^ then in the presence of (a king),^^ 
and so, ultimately, as a substantive, meaning the court or audi- 
ence-hall of a king or great man, in which sense it takes the 
locative sign*^, as '' he supplicated 

the king,’^ literally in the audience of the king/’ The Hindi 
writers spell their word in a dozen different ways ; but from the 
terminations of H., as well as the other languages, it is clear, 
that’ here also we have the two Skr. cases locative and ablative, 
as in most of the other postpositions. 

Skr. and '"near,” H. trw, P. and tlTf "^near,” 
and xiTfr ^^from near,” S. ^i^, G. •q#, M. trr^, tfr^. 
Here, again, the locative and ablative. 

There are innumerable other postpositions in use in all the 
languages : they will be found in the dictionaiy. The point to 
be observed is the prevalence of forms derived from the Skr. 
locative and ablative cases, necessitating the placing of the noun 
to which they are attached in the oblique genitive, or, to speak 
more clearly, in that form of the genitive affix which it takes 
when governed by a noun in the singular oblique. 

The structure of the modern noun is thus strikingly homo- 
geneous in all the seven languages, as well as in those cognate 
dialects which have not yet been thoroughly investigated ; and 
which, owing to the insufficiency of trustworthy data for them, 
it has been found necessary to exclude from the present 
inquiry. They have all a stem in four forms — ^the nominatives 
of the singular and plural, and two obliques for the two numbers. 
There are also here and there traces, faint and slight, but still 
quite unmistakeable, of the older synthetical system of the 
Aryan languages. These traces consist of abraded case-endings, 
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occasionally remoYed from tlie stem, and nsed as postpositions. 
Some confusion has crept in — as was natural among generations 
which had lost the sentiment of synthetical construction — be- 
tween the various cases, and a form proper to one case has 
passed over to another, or been extended to all. To supply the 
distinctness of meaning which the mutilated case- endings no 
longer afforded, case-affixes, themselves for the most part 
shortened and simplified remnants of old adjectives, nouns, and 
participles, have been called in ; hut though this principle has 
been introduced into all the languages, the precise words so 
adopted vary in each case, every language having forms of its 
own not used by the others. The close relationship of the whole, 
however, is more fully established by this practice than it would 
have been had all the languages been in the habit of using 
precisely the same affixes. Uniformity of principle is a far 
deeper lying bond and token of esoteric unity than mere surface 
similarity of individual words : the latter might have been bor- 
rowed ; the former, being an inborn mental instinct, could not. 

The same remark holds good of the still further development 
of the noun’s capabilities of expression, as shown in the post- 
positions which do not form cases, but are merely attached 
to the oblique noun. In these there runs throughout the same 
principle, though its exemplifications are different. The more 
we penetrate into the secrets of the structure of these languages, 
the more do they show themselves to* he closely allied by the 
deejDest and most fundamental ties, — the same blood runs in the 
veins of all, and the same fertile Aryan mind has found expres- ‘ 
sion in their rich and varied formations for its activity, wealth 
of resource, and ivepjaa* 
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CONTENTS . — § 63. Peonoun or the Eiest Person Sinoheab . — § 64, Plural 
OP THE SAME. — § 65. ThE SeGOND PeRSON SINGULAR AND PLUIIAL. — § 66. 
Genitive op the t-wo Piest Persons. — § 67* Pronoun of the Third 
Person. — § 68. The Demonstrative. — § 69. The Eelative. — § 70. The 
Correlative. — § 71. The Interrogative.— § 72. The Indefinite . — § 73. 
The Eeciprocal. — § 74. Adjectival Pronouns. — § 75. PRONoariNAL Suffixes 
in Sindhi . — § 76. General Scheme of the Pronouns and Pronominal 
Adverbs. — § 77. Miscell*aneous Pronouns. — § 78, Gipsy Pronouns. — §§ 79. 
80. Concluding Eemarhs. 


§ 63. The Personal Pronouns in all the seven languages are 
singularly homogeneous in type, and their analysis is rendered 
comparatively easy by the fidelity with which they have 
preserved the Prakrit forms. In this respect they stand in 
contrast to the nouns which have so widely departed from the 
ancient models. The first and second persons run parallel to 
one anothei’, and have four fundamental forms, namely the 
nominatives and the obliques in both numbers. The genitive is 
a possessive pronoun, and, as in the noun, adjectival in form. 
It will be treated separately. 
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Of the first person the forms are as follows : 


NOM. SING. 

OBL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi ff, # [K] 



fHt. 

Panjabi [If], 

|S&. 

wf 


Sindhi ^ 




Gujarati ^ 




Marathi ^ 

TR 



Oriya ^ 



j • 

Bengali 



'WHT- 

Gipsy me 

mdn 

amen 

amen. 

Nepali W( 


ITWt- 



In the above scheme are given the forms which are etymo- 
logically correct, rather than those which the people really use, 
for much confusion has taken place in this respect in modern 
times in two ways. First, H. P. and M. use for the nomina- 
tive a form which is really the instrumental ; H. P. has now 
quite superseded the old and proper nominative ft in all but a 
few rustic dialects ; and in M., as far as I can learn, there is no 
trace of a form ff, or anything like it, either in ancient litera- 
ture or in fustic speech. Oriya and Bengali have for their 
nominative a form beginning with -which is characteristic of 
the Skr. oblique; so have the Nepali and the Gripsy languages. 
Secondly, Oriya and Bengali have adopted the habit of using 
their nom. pL wfrc and as singulars, and have invented 

fresh plurals, 0. and B. ^i^d B. has in addition 

struck out a plural for in the shape of Fashion and 

pandit-influence have succeeded in relegating poor and 
to the domain of ^^vulgar^^ speech, and, to a certain 
extent, Oriya also ; and so far has this habit gone that many 
natives refuse to admit that and are the true old 
singulars, but, in spite of the obviously plural nature of 
and persist in regardiug them as the genuine singulars. 
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The nominative singular ft, 1^, ^ or for these four 
forms are all one and the same — represents the Sanshrit , 
which loses its initial a in the Apabhransa or vulgar Prakrit, 
and becomes which Lassen (Inst. Pr. p. 466) shows to be 
shortened from the Sauraseni so that stands for ^ 

(Vol. I. j)* 254). Hence, by elision of 37, comes a form 
which Panjabi in many of its rustic dialects still retains. Sindhi 
goes a step further, and rejects the "f , while lengthening both 
vowels. The other form, Trumpp considers as simply con- 
tracted from ; but as had been lost, to ordinary speech 
long before the Sindhi forms began to be excogitated, it is more 
probable that ^ is to be regarded merely as a shortened form 
of Old-Hindi ft is the same word as P. with a 

slight difference of sj)elling ; while Middle-Hindi and G-ujarati 
^ are shortenings of the same by omission of the short internal 
a. Ohand uses ft? sometimes written ff, as — 

■jfr ff 11 

/‘Then I quit this body.” — i. 157. 

# ft f ft ’ITW 11 

‘‘All that I am hearing, 0 mother.” — i. 160. 

Modeim-Hindi and P. which is now the only form in use for 
“ 1,^' is, strictly speaking, like Marathi ift? the instrumental ; 
in Skr. 37'^? in Apabhransa 77^, and apparently also 77^;;, 
though Lassen is doubtful on this point (Inst. Pr. p. 480). I 
fail to see why Trumpp calls this an accusative (p. 189). The 
transition* of the instrumental into a nominative is rendered 
natural by the use of the prayoga, in which the subject takes an 
instrumental form, and accordingly Chand uses only before 
the preterite of transitive verbs, Le, in the place where the 
subject is required to be in the instrumental ; in all other places 
he uses fj- Thus — 

^ ^ ^ 11 

“I heard that the Shah had put out his eyes.” — ^Ixy. 110. 
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— --vrliere in Modern-H. we should have ^ The modern 

fashion of saying ^ ^ is founded uj)on ignoi’ance of the true 
nature of the word, and contains the instrumental twice over. 
In Panjabi this error is often avoided, being used alone as 
an instrumental; and so also in Grujarati, where alone is the 
instr. of Marathi sfl' is probably from but M. has also 
two forms of the instrumental ^ and 'Kff , the former of which 
refers back to and the latter to some other corruption of 
Skr. the intermediate linl^s of which are not extant,^ 

B. and 0. a^^pear to have arisen from the Apabhransa 
form ^^‘by rejection of the initial and have probably passed 
through a stage in which they were spoken and : the 
first ^ in B. is inorganic. It is in singular accordance, as 
regards sound, with these forms, that Sindhi, at the other end 
of the Indian continent, uses also i|^as a nominative, as also 
but, as regards origin, these forms have apparently, lilce H. % , 
passed over from the instrumental. 

The commonest types of the oblique form in the singular are 
^ mo and mujh, '3ft occurs throughout Old and Middle 
Hindi, Oriya, and Bengali. It appears in the. slightly modified 
forms 3^ and Trf in Sindhi; and, if we are to write Paspati^s man 
as 3Rt, in the 'Q-ipsy also. Although, in treating of the genesis 
of the oblique in nouns, it was stated that not the genitive alone, 
but a sort of conflation of all the cases in Prakrit fused down 
into one lay at the origin of the modern form, yet it was also 

1 Lassen prol)ably reads f f%r for ft in Vikramorvasi', Act iv. (p. 93, Calc, ed.), 
where the Calcutta edition reads The line is : f 5f ft 

Here it is clearly a nom. ‘‘If I, wandering ahont the world, 
shall find my love,^' as the Skr. gloss gives it; 

II Lassen uses Lenz’s edition, ttMcIi is not procnraMe liere ; but if 
is to stand, it is a noteworthy instance of a construction which has now become 
universal in Hindi, by which the instrumental is used for the nominative even before 
verbs in the present and future, and not only, as in the Karmani prayoga, before tbe 
preterite. 
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admitted that the genitive had exercised a potent and perhaps 
slightly preponderating influence. Here, in the pronoun, the 
genitive has clearly been the foundation of the modern type. 
The genitive in classical Prakrit and Pali is not here alluded to, 
so much as that of the Apabhransa. In the classical Prakrit 
the genitive stands a^ TfTT, and%; Hala uses 

(once), TTf , Tff, and T{Jl; and Pali has ^RT, 
and'^Tf . Of all these forms, Hula’s seems the most popular, 
and stands one step higher than the Apabhransa?!#, from which 
comes directly the 8. genitive Of the® introduction of u 

into the first syllable in this word, and in H. notice will be 

taken further on. ?r# would become ^ and just as the 
objective affix becomes, as we ’have seen, and Of 
we have, indeed, no instances ; but then we have no writings of 
the period when it was in use. In Ohand and his successors 
with its oblitjue affix f^, occurs frequently. . First ?ft, with 
or without case-affixes — 

■ 5ffr fri: It 

^‘How shall there he salvation for meJ^ — i. 188. 

wTfw ^ftr£r=T ii ^mr ^ ii 

‘‘That by caste, King of poets, Lord! my name is Chand.’^ — ^yi. 18. 

^ ^ II 

^‘Having thus said for me you find fear.’^ — ^i 160. 

^ jfr it ^ ^ ^ II 

you do not speak truth with me?'^ — i. 157. 

Secondly, its shorter form — 

\ ^ iff I II 

Lhundha shall swallow me.’^ — i. 170. 

‘•^^Suoth the lord of MohiniJo me,” — L 192. 

^ film ii 

There is no business for me in my father’s palace.” — Ixiv. 366. 

20 


Toil, ir. 
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In Old-Bengali also tiie closely-allied is the regular 
form in use. Here the final e is short and=^. Bidyapati has : 

II 

^^What dost thou say to m& after all?’^ — Pad. 

^ ^ II 

Except me, in sleep thou shalt not see another,” — Pad. 

The other form is derived from one of the Prakrit 
forms of the genitive, and owes its %i probably to assimilation 
to the pronoun of the second person M. and Gr., while 

changing the ^ into retain the vowel a, and use Ohand 
uses not only as a genitive, as in 

XI '’TxPnr II 

‘^This land (was) my fathers and forefathers’.” — ^i. 279; 
but as an oblique generally, as in ^ 

“Tell thou to me, 0 mother!” — ^i, 147. 

Modern-Hindi uses a form which is made by adding e, 
the usual sign of the oblique in nouns, and indicates the objective 
case ; the afB.xes of the other cases are added to alone, as 
etc. The genitival origin of the form has been 
quite forgotten. 

Q-ujarati is very unfixed and irregular in the oblique cases. 
It takes alone for the genitive, at least so say the gram- 
mars; and, moreover, makes it the oblique stem, to which, case- 
endings are attached, as “to me,” ^ ^^fr^m me.” 

The old poets use also Thus — 

^ lit ^T^rii / 

“You form the cruel intention of leaving me alone.” 

— Tulsi in K^vya-d. i. 4. 

In addition to this, however, it uses the form of the genitive 
(masc. nom.) ?rpi:;T as a fulcrum for the ablative and locative, 
as wnCT ^ “from (of) me,” ?rrXT m “in (of) Jiie;” and tlie 
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oblique form of tbe same ^Rff^ as an instrumental and dative. 
These are confusions arising from the consciousness' that the 
oblique was really an old genitive ; so that,, when they got 
a new genitive, they used it also as an oblique. One hears in 
Hindi also, colloquially, such expressions as from me,^’ 

due to the same sentiment. Marathi elides the final ^ of 'vm in 
some cases; thus we have and ^^to me,^^ and 

against me.’^ In the locative, it, like G. and H., uses the 
oblique genitive '3RT% shortened to and with the i further 

recrudesced into as a fulcrum for thp gase-affix, thus pro- 
ducing “in me,^^ precisely parallel to O', Gl- 

oriya and Bengali use their oblique form ^ regularly through- 
out. 0. has, however, one curious exception, making the objec- 
tive or shortened (mote), instead of which would 
be the regular form.. As % nowhere occurs- as a case-affix in 
O., the only way that I see of accounting for this form is to 
suppose that we have here a shortening of the affix 
wMcli in H. and others has the sense of an objective, so that 

§ 64. In the plural, Oriya preserves the Prakrit form un- 
changed as regards spelling but pronounces ambhe, the 

insertion of the b being due to the influence of the preceding 
labial Bengali wfir appears to be merely a softening of 
which in Hindi has undergone transposition,, the 1| 
having been thrown back to the beginning of the word, jusf as 
the verb"% “is,^^ for by transposition from shortened 
from Hepali exhibits a form as my informant 

writes it, which should probably be the long i being 

almost universally written for short i in rural Hindi. This 
form is transitional to Bengali, and the short i must be regarded 
as a corruption of the final e of Gujarati writes but 

in a majority of instances the rural population use which 
is not necessarily more correct than though the analogy of 
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Hindi would lead us to expect it. The Gripsy form amen^ perhaps 
to he written agrees closely with this^ and suggests the 
possibility of the ^ having been* simply dropped from, the 
Prakrit form. M., in its form seems to have done for 

the plural the same as it does for the singular, namely, trans- 
ferred the form of the instrumental to the nominative ; for the 
instrumental in Apabhransa is and the objective 

From a confusion of these two would arise : this, with 

the* nasal is now used as the instrumental plural; and 

the two forms nom. and instr. stand to each other 

in exactly the same relation as the f oians of the singular ^ nom. 
and instr. It is difficult on any knpwn phonetic principles 
to see in a derivative from 

. P. and S. stand alone in having a nom. pi. Trumpp 

does not ofPer any satisfactory explanation of this. It is true 
that Pr. points back to Skr. ; but we cannot leap over 
Prakrit and take our form from Skr. direct ; nor, if we did, 
would it help us with the long final S and anunasika. A change of 
^ into f is a well-known feature of these two languages ; but a 
reverse- change of ^ into is quite opposed to their habits. 
Kashmiri has a similar form, which* in one vocabulary is written 
or in the other 

Kashmiri and that group of ancient Aryan dialects still spoken 
in Dardistan differ from the cognate languages of the plains of 
India in having a fondness for which they often retain in 
places where the latter would modify it to and it may be con- 
jectured that P. and S. derive this form from some intervening 
dialect of hih* Prakrit which has not come down to us : they 
also retain the ^ in the oblique cases of the plural. The other 
languages derive from the Apabhransa genitive with 

which Oriya is identical. In H. the ^ has, as in the nomina- 
tive, been thrown back to the beginning of the word. Although 
I have given the oblique form as f #f, yet in practice this is 
hardly ever used, the case-affixes of the plural being added to 
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as fTf TJCK. There is also a crude oblique frf used 

without affixes^ which comes from the Apabh. accusatiye 
G. affixes its case signs to a form or to the former 
being the same as H. and^ like it^ seeming to postulate a 
genitive formed on the same principle as the gen. pi. 

of nouns ; the other form is clearly from . M. 
is formed by lengthening the vowels from the same, and so is 
B. fact, all these forms are so closely similar to the 

Prakrit as to offer no difficulty. in their analysis. 

^ S' 

§ 65. The second person is an exact parallel to the first, and 
its forms are as follows : — 


smo. NOM. 

SING. QBL. 

PL. NOM. 

PL. OBL. 

Hindi [h] . 



f:- 

Panjabi 

t 


FI* 

Siiidhi H 


etc. 

cTSt, etc. 

Gujarati H 



HH, HHt, 

Maratlii cf 

g^ 

HTfl 

Fli* 

Oriya« ^ 

^ • 

Ft 

Ff ’ Ft* 

Bengali g?; 

Hi 

gfH 

rmi- 

Nepali cT 

H 



Gipsy tu 


tum^n 

tumeii. 


There is a striking uniformity in the nom. sing., for even H. 
has in many dialects the form ;|^with anunasika, though this 
is rejected in classical Hindi. All the early languages of the 
Indo-European family have as their base The Skr. ^ is 
exceptional, and, as Bopp shows (Comp. Gr. § 326), the m 
belongs to the case-ending, and the a is inserted between this 
ending and the base in all instances where the base does not 
already end in a, so that before this inserted a the u of an 
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original g has been hardened to Thus we may asstiine a 

form g for the type of this pronoun. The Prakrits exhibit a 
considerable number of forms ; the commonest in scenic Prakrit 
is side by side with which is ; and in Apabhransa 'gf , 
where the f is merely a stop-gap. By eliding ^ and lengthen- 
ing the labial vowel we get ^ the commonest form of the nom. 
in the modern languages. I take no count of the difference 
observable in the quantity of the vowel, though in some languages 
we find g, and in others;'^, because these languages for the most 
part, as has been freqi:|,ently shown, ignore the difierence between 
i and z, ti and u. Hindi ^ is like^ of the first person, the 
instrumental of Apabhr. brought over into the nom. It 
is a word of the rustic and vulgar side of the language, and is 
only used by the educated classes contemptuously when speaking 
to inferiors or domesticated animals. In P. it is still the instru- 
mental, just as 

The oblique has two principal types, ^ and gij, correspond- 
ing to ^ and of the first person. ^ is used in Old and 
Middle-Hindi, and still in B. 0. and S. and is derived from 
the genitive of Apabh. gf , which S. preserves in its genitive 
under the form g# alone, g^, which becomes in M. and Gr. 
gsf, is from another Apabh, form of the gen. g^. Nepali 
stands alone in having dropped the vowel altogether. 

The nominative plural Pr. gr^ is accmately preserved in 0. 
g?% (pronounced g%), slightly shortened in B. gfir; and M. 
here, as in the first person, takes over the instrumental in 
the form g^^ nom. and gr^* instr., which some ignorantly 
write ggfl . H. here also, as in the first person, writes gn and gTf , 
which latter is the Gripsy form also. Nepali has singularly 
changed the characteristic labial vowel to a palatal, just as 
(§ 51, p, 236) it has for gcft- 

Panjabi makes its pL nom. giff, which is as great a puzzle 
as of the first person, and for which I can as yet assign no 
satisfactory derivation. In this case Sinclhi parts company with 
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P., and exhibits a very great number of forms, wbiob, however, 
are arrangeable under two types. Thus — 

The first form in each of the above lines is evidently the real 
form from which the succeeding ones have arisen by shortening, 
elision, and other simplifying processes. is, I think, like 

M. the Apabh. instrumental ’^s^Iiere the has been 

changed to a% and the m first weakened into anun&sika and 
then dropped altogether. It might also be accounted for by 
comparing it with Gujarati, which drops the labial vowel and 
uses cR. If Sindhi has done this, then the ^ is a softening of 
as in H. from ^17. The other series, of which is 
the fullest form, is quite unparalleled in the whole group. 
Trumpp’s explanation is probably correct, that it comes from a 
form Pr. , Skr. where the initial ^ has been eUded 
and u changed to av, as in cf;^. Even if this be the correct 
explanation, we have a most unexampled retention of a very 
archaic form which has never found its way into literature. 

In the oblique plural H. uses 'TO, as in the nom. The other 
languages mostly retain the form ^7^, which is the base of the 
Prakrit pi. in all cases, and stands alone in the genitive. The 
modern languages generally add long d or an, as M. rHF'fT, 
B. cfiRT? S. cTStj the latter with its parallel series etc. 

G. follows Hindi, but substitutes a for tt in cfiT and TfTTt, which 
latter agrees with H. '^^f- Panju.bi seems at first sight 
to agree with the other languages ; but the ^ is here in reality 
merely the ordinary Panjabi substitute for the ^ of 


§ 66. As in the noun, so also in the pronoun, the genitive is 
really an adjective agreeing with the governing noun in gender 
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and case. The forms, which depart very much in some cases 
from the type of the ohliqne, are here given. 


I. PEES. SING. 

I. PEES. PL. 

II. PEES. SING. 

II. PEES. PL. 

Hindi 

ihttt 



Panjabi 

•wrsT 


HfTST- 

Sindhi 

^^^,etc. H#3?t,etc. 


Gujarati 


HTTt 

hmtCt. 

Marathi TJTIJT 


W • 

Hwr- 

Ofiya 




Bengali 



TTtmx:- 

Nepali 



frGSt- 

Bhojpnri “ft fHTT 


IIK: 

Marwari 



^ft. 


Sindhi in this group merely uses the ordinary oblique with 
the genitive ^suffixes, and Marathi does the same in its plurals, 
simply dropping the f of and while in its, singular it 
makes a compound form = Tn^TT, and + ^ = ^ 

Leaving these two languages aside, the rest exhibit, under' 
different forms as respects quantity and attendant vowels, uni- 
formly a type in which we have no difficulty in connecting 
with the ■ older genitive of the noun formed by the affixes 
and If has been customary, however, to give a 

different origin to these forms. Those who have done so have 
unfortunately taken two extremities of a long chain and com- 
pared them together, totally omitting the intermediate forms, 
with which they were probably unacquainted. Bopp, whose 
knowledge of Hindustani was necessarily very limited, derives 
H, W, from Skr. ''mens,'' “tuus;'' and in 

the same way f^TrTT would be for (as it is) from 

and gpiTTT from .The process is said to be effected 

by the change of ^ into and then to Just as. in the numerals 
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Skr. becomes Pr. Tt^Tf ? H- ^^7 loc)k 

in vain in Prakrit for tbe intermediate forms witb and tbe 
termination t;;€r of Skr. does not produce masc. d, fern, i, in tbe 
moderns. 

Tbe pronouns use tbe same affixes for signs of all other cases 
as tbe nouns do — and tbe rest ; it is therefore fair 

to assume that they use tbe same signs in tbe genitive, Oband 
uses ^ and ?!> as genitives as well as other oblique cases ; but 
be knows already and nsing, however, the former 

rather as a pure genitive, tbe two latter where possession requires 
to be clearly indicated. 

Thus ;fft and tbe genitives in x;T are contemporary forme, but 
perhaps witb a slightly different meaning, the former being a pure 
genitive and oblique, tbe latter possessive adjectives. In O. and 
B, 'jft forms tbe genitive by adding i;; ; without this it is merely 
tbe crude form of tbe oblique cases. That this shortened 
from was shown under tbe noun ; and as in the Oriya noun, 
so also in tbe pronoun, this found in full in tbe pL 

as well as shortened Old-Bengali has a geni- 

tive ?r#^, in which, as in tbe genitive of tbe noun, we have tbe 
shortened form from oRi;;, witb dropj)ing of tbe 

I see no reason, therefore, to assume any other origin for tbe 
genitives of tbe first two persons in than that assigned to tbe 
similar form in tbe noun ; for even if we were to admit 
and its cognate forms to be tbe origin of tbe possessive pronoun, 
we can find no parallel forms for tbe similar genitive in X of tbe 
noun. This genitive is an obscure and rustic but undoubtedly 
ancient form, which has only recently been brought to light, 
first by myself and subsequently by Hoernle. It was not known 
to Bopp or Lassen; bad they known it, they would probably have 
abandoned tbe theory. 

Tbe only point in support of that theory is tbe curious Panjabi 
genitive pL asadd; but tbe Panjabi plurals of tbe Ist 

and 2nd personal pronouns are formed upon a different system 
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to those m the other languages, and an argunaent derived from 
it would not be* fairly applicable to them. 

Popular Prakrit has such forms as from which 

would naturally flow ; and the rustic form of the same, namely 
would equally be derived from So also in the 

plural, where Marwari is + and vnxt for 

through a well-known Old-H. from + 

where the ^ has been dropped. Documentary evidence is cer- 
tainly wanting for earlier forms, but this is because the modern 
forms were already in use at the dawn of medimval literature. 


§ 67. For the pronoun of the third person, a direct descendant 
of the third person of Sanskrit is- not always to be found, its 
place being generally supplied by the near and far demonstrative 
pronouns, which are reduced to their simplest elements * 5 ; and 
respectively. 

It is first necessary to pick out the few traces remaining of 
the genuine old third person, which in Skr. starts from a stem rf, 
making, however, its nominative case m., ^ /, n. Bopp 
shows (§ 341) that there is not in Sanskrit a pronoun of the 
third person with a purely substantive signification, but adduces 
the stem ^ as having originally occupied that place, and given 
rise to the Pr. %. It is not our province to go beyond what we 
find in Skr., and it is sufficient to remark on the traces of the 
stem Tf which still exist. In Hindi we have ^ he,^^ but often 
used as a correlative pronoun, answering to the relative 
Another form has now become an enclitic particle, but in 
Old- Hindi we find and tbe oblique form This 

answers to ^*1 interrogative, and relative, and all three 
forms arise from compounding with the pronominal stem the 
adverb g5f;, Pr. so that is Although 'tpii; 

means strictly “ again,” yet in the modems it has changed its 
meaning; and when used as an enclitic, means merely “ indeed,” 
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or nothing at. all beyond a little additional emphasis, like the 
Greek fiep, 7^, Se, etc. 

is used as a correlative ia most of tlie languages, as in 
Hindi— 

^ tfhrr ¥t w 

Whoso drinks (it), lie dies.’’ 

^ ^ to "Nt TfTT 

Whatsoever enemy attacks thee, he falls dead.” 

— ^Elliot, Eaces N. ‘W*. P., yoI. i, p. 65. 


In Panjabi it is used in precisely the same way. So also in 
Sindhi, where it occasionally stands alone, as — 

Or Or II 

O' iff Ot wsTfw O to O ^ II 

^^He is this, he is that, he is death, he is Allah, 

Hehiend, he breath, he foe, he helper.” 

Triimi}p (quoting Sh. Kal. i. 19), p. 205. 

In Marathi is sometimes used to mean ^^he,” but its real 
meaning is that,” the far demonstrative ; it is not the third 
personal pronoun, but an adjective varying in gender according 
to the substantive with which it is connected — m., *w. 

It may therefore be postponed till we come to the correlative. 

Gujarati, however, uses pi. as a substantive pronoun 
= ^^he.” Bengali and Oriya have % ^^he,” not unfrequently, 
however, used as an adjective ^^that.” These forms show a 
softening of the 0 of Pr. Nepali cf . 

The oblique singular is H. f^^ET ; P. ’RpETj 'Rff ; S. G. 

M. m ; O.-B. clTIT, Nepali cf^. All these forms 

come from the Sanskrit genitive ^1^, Pr. Ohand uses 

and f(TO, in the latter of which the long vowel is compensa- 
tory for rejection of one of the two consonants. He also uses 
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Trrff and sliortened , forms resting on. tlie Apabliransa 
Pi*- cflf and rrff (Lassen, p. 482). Thus — 

mff 

^‘(He) of v/hom there is no body^ 

Him bow can one seize ? ’ ’ — i. 161. 

w II 

jrnj II 

r 

whose arms are thunderbolts, who crushes the hosts of foes, 
Of hm the glory Chand speaks.” — 46. 

Here the i(i in taste is a mere metrical tag. Even in Ohand^s 
time, however, this word was used as an adjective, and instances 
will be given under the section treating of the demonstrative 
pronouns.’ Bengali has in this third person, as in the other two 
persons, seen fit to have a finer term than the simple ordinary 
and for this purpose it takes 1?^%, which is reaUy the 
obKque plural corresponding to the oblique plurals of the other 
languages— H. f^, P. f^iTT and fci-fif, S. M. WT; all of 
which come from the Pr. genitive cfTl!! with the long d shortened 
into a and stiU further into i. Bengali having made fcTfif into 
a nominative singular, has struck out a new form clffT for the 
oblique, differing only from the ordinary oblique cJT^ by the 
insertion of anunasika in the first syllable. Oriya, on the con- 
trary, has for the nom. plural no organic form, but adds to the 
singular its, modern plural sign^^, making for the 

oblique it uses either an organic form 
a genitive of the modern fashion. 


§ 68. The demonstrative pronoun falls into two divisions, — 
that which indicates a person or thing either present or near at 
hand, and that which indicates a person or thing absent or at a 
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distance. The former in all Aryan languages lias the type 
the latter or Thus in English, ^^this^^ and these” have 
the palatal vowel, as contrasted with “that” and “ those,” which 
have the guttural and labial vowels. . It would be foreign to our 
present purpose to make any remarks on the evidences of the 
universal distribution of these two types throughout the range 
of the Indo-Germanic family ; but it may be observed that it is 
not confined to that family, but is found more or less in all the 
languages now classed as Turanian ; and if we are to admit the 
fundamental unity of these two groups, »»this uniformity in so 
elementary and radical a part of speech is highly significant. 
Thus in all the Dravidian languages i is the near, and a the far 
demonstrative, while to holds a middle place between the two, — 
as in Tamil ulu, “hoc,” adu, “id;” Telugu uU and adi; Cana- 
rese idu, ado, \ Malayalam ita^ uta} So also — ' 

Tamil ivan man “ lieec/^ 

Telugu, iwdfw “liic,” “ille,” Mi “base,” ilia.” 


To return to our own special subject. The. seven languages 
exhibit the following range of foi^ms : — 

I. Near Demonstrative — “this.” 



NOM. SING. 

OBL. SING-. 

yroM. PL. 

OBI,. PI. 

Hindi 


If 

% 

1ST, 

Panjabi 

Yf’ Yf 

If, If 

If. If 

1^,1^ 

Sindhi 

t- it, 1 

I5T, tl’T 

ft, f 

fif%- 

Gujarati (l^) 

%(I) 



Marathi 


fT 

\ iYk. ] 

ut, 

Oriya 

V, Yfl, Iff 

ifr, xjfT 

Tj[fT% 

Iff, Iff- 

Bengali 

V 

IIT 

I 

lit- 


1 Caldwell, DraYidian Comp. Gr., p. 333 ; Campbell, Telugu Gr., p, 77. 
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11, Far Demonstrative— “that.” 


NOM. SIN&. 

OBL. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PE. 

Hindi 




Panjabi 


"31 

33t, 3»lt 

Sindhi ^ 


it 

:Ff3. 

Gujarati ^ 

'?rr 



Marathi deesi. 




ft 

Oriya deest, ^ 




Bengali 


i[t 

3|T. 


Marathi and Oriya use the correlative, which is also the pro- 
noun of the third jperson, M. eft; 0- instead of the far 
demonstrative.* 

In Sanskrit, the primitive type ' 5 ; is overlaid by accretions, 
which render it somewhat difficult to identify (Bopp, § 360). 
The form which this pronoun has assumed in classical Sanskrit 
is m., n,; and in Vedic Sanskrit there is a form 

neuter, which, however, is used merely as an emphatic 
particle. Scenic Prakrit has nom. m., T^/v TW n., and an 
oblique base also (Lassen, p. 326; Weberns Hala, p. 55). 
The ordinary Apabhransa of the plays has and in the 
songs in the fourth act of the Vikramorvast are found loc. pL 
(Skr. 115 ) ; % “of ker” (Skr. ^ % tqrjnft 

^^and excessive is her affection;’^ * 5 ;^, abl. sing, “than it^^ 
(Skr. IST^T^), and other similar forms. But it is perhaps 
useless to seek for the origin of the modern forms in any written 
works. They have their origin in all probability in a much 
lower stratum of popular speech than ever found its way into 
writing before the time of Chand, whose forms may therefore 
in this, as in so many other instances, be taken as the furthest 
point to which researches can* at present be pushed back. 
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The types of the demonstrative in the Prithiraj Pasau are the 
following : — 


N. Sing. 

XI 


Obi. 

^Tff 

XTfX- 

Emphatic 

>xl 


N.Pl. 



Obk 

XfX.X’T 



besides variations caused by the metrical necessities of the poem, 
and having no value as organic forms. 

XI II 

me this scripture is clear.’ ^ — ^iii. 28, 2. 

Both the nom. pL of the far and the emphatic singular of the 
near demonstrative are shown in the lines — ■ 

% TTf TfTXrfX 11 xl ’p ^ II 

“They ply their swords, he catching them in his mouth bites them.” 

♦ * 254, 5. 

Ml ^ xf 11 

“Por what cause have you taken up this religion?” — ^i. 172, 6. 

^ 11 

“To complete this is a "work firmly resolved on.” — 87, 6. 

• SlLortened. to xfX and oblique in sense: 

xff ^ II 

. “In this fashion Anal uttered (Ms) speech.” — ^i. 155. 

The ordinary modern form of the oblique, as in H. like 
the oblique of all these pronouns, appears to lead back clearly 
to the Sfa. gen. Pr. and the forms ?;f, etc., 

with the older forms in f^, as cftf^j cITf?? 
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show the ordinary oblique of the noun^ produced by a general 
fusion of all the oblique cases of the old inflectional "feystem ; 
while the plural oblique in ^ arises from the Skr. genitiye 
Pr. Sindhi, however, has its singular oblique in and 

thus differs from all the other languages. This seems to derive 
its origin from the Apabhransa forms of the singular oblique 
and mentioned above. 

In practice, no distinction is observed between these two forms 
of the demonstrative and that of the third person, the demon- 
stratives having to a*great extent usurped the place of the latter, 
and being freely used to signify ^'he.^^ 

To trace the steps by which the various languages have arrived 
at each of the slight modifications of the general type by which 
they are distinguished, is a task impossible in the present stage 
of the inquiry. Much might, doubtless, be accounted for by the 
phonetic tendencies of each language, but this would not be 
sufficient to explain the whole. In the absence of a continuous 
chain of literary monuments which could be trusted to reflect 
faithfully the actually current speech of their respective periods, 
it is beyond the power of any scholar, however laborious, to work 
out all the steps of the problem. Experience has taught us that 
in India literature is never a faithful reflector of popular speech,* 
and aU that can now be done is to point out that one uniform 
type imdeiiies the whole range of forms in the whole seven 
languages, and that this type can be traced back to the earliest 
stage of Aryan speech ; while, at the same time, nothing more 
than the general type, the two leading ideas of i for the 
near, a and u for the far, demonstrative, can he with certainty 
identified. 


§ 69. The relative pronoun meaning '^he or she who,^' 
^^that which, and requiring a correlative, or answering word 
in the second clause of the sentence, is indicated in Sanskrit 
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hy the type which in Prakrit, followed by the modern 
languages, becomes gf. The scheme in the seven languages 
is this:— 


NOM. SING. 

OBL. BING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi ^ 




Panjabi ^ 




Sindhi ^ m,, ^ /. 




Gujarati ^ 




Marathi 


wi- 

Oriya % 

wrwf 


wnr- 

Bengali ^ 

^rrfT 

% 

SlffT. . 


Hindi has also 3^, Pr. ^ wMoh is, like produced 
by the incorporation of . From this source, also, springs 0. 

in Old-Oriya sometimes written where the guttural 
nasal Tg: is the first step in the weakening of ijr to anunlsika. 
The relative portion of this compound word takes in 0., as it 
does also when uncompounded in O. B. and Q-,, the Magadhi 
nom. sing, form which makes it identical in form with the 
nom. pi. The oblique forms in all the languages are from the 
genitive sing. Skr. Pr. with weakening of^the 

vowel, and Skr. gen. pi. ■?rT^t (instead of the classical Skr. 
which has not been preserved), Pr. 511^5 • Old-Hindi has its 

obHque singular f^ff, which is more modern in type than the 
Modern-H. this latter, however, -was probably in use con- 

temporaneously with fsif^ , as we have in Ohand forms and 
gfRf. The plural in Ohand takes an emphatic addition, andys 
but t.liis seems to be restricted to the instrumental. 
Bengali takes this plural in the shape of and makes it 

into an honorific singular nominative. 
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§ 70. The correlative is based on the Skr. and is the same 
as the pronoun of the third person mentioned in § 67. Many of 
the forms were given in that section, and all the others may be 
made on the model of ^ by substituting Tf for ISTothing 
further need be said about ifc, as it is precisely homogeneous to 
the relative. 

Occasionally an emphatic form of these two pronouns is 
used formed in H. by adding ^ or , as but 

in Sindhi only is added. It will be observed that, of all 
the languages, S. ^nd M. alone treat these two pronouns as 
pure adjectives, and give them the distinctions of gender. 
S. ^ m., fc'U-t in pL only % for both genders. M., with 
its customary redundance of forms, has all three genders for 
the nominatives of both numbers, but in the oblique singular 
only m. and /., and in the oblique plural only one form for all 
three genders. 

§'71. The interrogative pronoun is just as uniform as aU the 
others: the only difference is, that forms which, though they 
exist in the other pronouns, are in them kept rather in the back- 
ground, here come to the fore, and displace in common speech 
the forms which correspond to those more frequently used in 
the others. Thus, in the relative and correlative, ^ and ^ 
are in Hindi the commoner, and the rarer forms; but 
in the interrogative, is the ordinary form in modern use, 
while oit is archaic, poetic and dialectic. The neuter, also, has 
a form of its own, whose origin ascends to a different Sanskrit 
word from The type of the interrogative is everywhere 
gr, just as ^ is of the relative. The table of forms is given, 
because, although exactly corresponding to that of the relative, 
y^t the exhibition of the whole set helps the eye to make the 
comparison, and brings out more clearly the symmetry of the 
pronominal forms, which is a striking and beautiful feature of 
this group of languages. 
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NOM. SING. 

OBli. SING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL. PL. 

Hindi 





Panjabi 





Sindhi 


iff 

— 


Gujarati 

\ j 

^ 1 

m., ^t^/. 

n. ; 

1 

Marathi 




W|n(!jt. 

Oriya 

•V * 



Wt- 

Bengali 


^TfT 


WT. 


Sindhi lias only in tlie neuter; its plural noni,^is not 
used ; and in commoner use both, in Sindhi and Panjabi is the 
form S. m., of;/, which is 

from Skr. Pr. and later which in S. 

merely drops the while in P. the x+1 been moulded 
into and then again split into Old-Hindi preserves 

the symmetry by using nom. cfiY, obi. as — 

^ tMf 11 

“"Who (am I), from what race sprung?^’ — ^i. 147. 

Here, again, comes in the Skr. gen. Pr. hi the 

relative. Grujarati has singularly introduced a hiatus^ writing 
instead of ^ ; this seems to have arisen from a form 
which will be explained hereafter. The forms with jiT: added 
are here more widely used than in the other pronouns, perhaps 
because of the somewhat greater emphasis involved in asking a 
question. In all languages ^VhoP^' more often stands alone, 
almost like an "interjection, than any other pronoun, and thus 
the Pr. which has sunk into an enclitic, would be more 
frequently used with the interrogative. 

The neuter stands alone in all but a few exceptional instances, 
and is as follows : 
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Old-H. SRfT. oblique SfiTt- Modern-H. 'S^. obi. qif| and and 

the same in the plural. 

P- obi. ^Tf • 

8 .-^. 

M. obi. pi- the same, but obi. with the usual 

anun^sika of plurals. 

0. ^TOr> Balasore (kiso). 

The origin of all these forms is to be sought for in the Skr. 
an old neuter. B. f^, H. p. refer back to the. 
genitive, which in Pr. is sometimes also H. is 

apparently a conflation of the oblique forms g. , abl. , loc. 

and ^ the ordinary modern form, from supplying the 
hiatus of a form by instead of f, as in Grujarati. 
Prakrit has also an oblique whence Sindhi by soften- 

ing of dio e; from its retaining the d in the first syllable the 
Hindi oblique oRff exhibits a form which postulates a Prakrit 

wff- 

Gujarati tas an unique interrogative m., the 

only approach to which in the rest of the group is S. used 
only as a neuter. Vans Taylor (p. 73) refers us hack to the 
acknowledged alliance between ^ and ’sr in the leading Aryan 
languages, as in Skr. Greek kvwv. But it is important to 
observe that these greater phonetic laws work only in the sphere 
of the larger groups of the Indo-European family: within 
the limits of any one particular group, their working, if it exists 
at all, is very feeble and restricted. It is beyond a doubt that 
Sanskrit exhibits words containing -51 which are weaker forms 
of an older word with the stronger form of which has been 
preserved by the cognate languages. But when once the parent, 
language of the Indian group has preserved and stereotyped a 
form in cir, it is not found that its descendants modify this ^ 
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into an initial stands firm for the most part, at least a 
change from it into u would be of too radical and wide a nature 
for the modern Indian languages, which do not deal in those 
vast organic changes which were at work in the infancy of the 
world. We must rather look for the origin of this form by the 
light of changes of such a nature as are prevalent within the 
restricted limits of our group, instead of hunting up all possible 
modifications in every country and age to which the Aryan 
speech has penetrated. If we can with difficulty find a single 
dubious instance of. the change from g* ^o so frequent in 
Sanskrit, among its descendants, we should hardly be justified 
in going further back still to search for a change, which is in 
point of time prior to Sanskrit itself. 

The origin of ify is to be found in the earlier form a 
neuter signifying ^^what,^^ from which have been constructed 
a masculine and feminine gj'sft Q'^.d which are also used 
as an indefinite pronoun, and, as will be seen presently, the only 
form in use for the oblique plural of the indefinite is 
This form would lead us back to Pr. Skr. from 

which, as we have seen above, Sindhi and Panjabi draw their 
interrogative. becomes in H. and in Old-Hindi 

the^ forms are and the latter produced by elision of 

the short i With this last-named form our Old-Grujaratigi^ is 
identical, for II is not in this language necessarily the palatal 
sibilant, but rather the distinction between it and ^ having been 
obliterated, and only one sibilant sozcncl remaining, the letter used 
to express that sound is sometimes and sometimes according 
to the habit or 'caprice of the scribe ; so that we “might here* also 
compare the oblique in M. or instead of treating it as 
from a Skr. gen. Pr. which would not account for the 

final long d. Sindhi is probably also of like origin, being 
often interchanged with ^ in all the modern languages ; or gvHT 
might also have lost the a of its first syllable, and become 
whence the transition to ^ is in accordance with the usual law. 
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It is more probable, however, that both in S. and O', there has 
been loss of initial as it is not in harmony with the general 
phonetic laws of this group to suppose the creation of ■=g from 
at so late a date as we must assume, to bring it posterior 
in point of time to the tenth-century 

It may here also be noticed in passing that the derivation of 
‘the forms etc., from ^ ^ suggested by 

Taylor, is erroneous. These forms are written in the earlier 
stages of Hindi and where the labial vowel and 

semivowel are indic^iye of the ^ of The compound 

phrase ^ '^15 is not a conjecture, but is constantly found in 
Prakrit (Lassen, § 32). 

§ 72. The indefinite pronoun deviates from the homogeneous 
type of the other pronouns, and this deviation is explained by 
its origin. The forms may be given first, and analyzed after- 
wards. The typical letter is as in the interrogative ; and 
the neuter, as in that pronoun, stands apart from the masculine 
and feminine. The word now given means “ any one.” 



NOM. SING. 

OBL. BING. 

NOM. PL. 

OBL, PL. 

Hindi 




Panjabi 




Sindhi 





Gujarati 



w- 

Marathi 

?S- ^ , 



Oriya j 

[ ^ 


— 

— 

Bengali 

Wr 

— 

r-, 


These forms arise from the compound Skr. ; 

the enclitic particle in Prakrit slides into composition with 
the proncrun, and is written in one word from which, by 
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elisioa of the come the H. P. S. aad Q-. forms. S. often, 
however, rejects the final which is lengthened in the other 
languages to preserve it, and because it is emphatic. M. has 
merely added the emphatic particle ff , with lengthened to 
t; and the f frequently dropped, to the modern form of the 
interrogative, so that we have a compound of three parts, 
+ In Oriya, the final syllable fir appears to be 
shortened from the demonstrative % ; so that here, also, there is 
a triple compound % + literally ^^who forsooth is he 

0. and B. are allied, and simplyadd ff , which may 
either be the emphatic particle of Skr., or more probably the ^ 
was inserted to prevent hiatus after dropping the ^ of 
(for 

Old-Hindi has wtW and oblique where the or ^ of 
has softened to the labial vowel, and the final short i has 
been dropped, as is usual in Hindi. The oblique forms 1%f% or 
show the oblique of the interrogative with the whose 
origin has been forgotten, so that it is regarded *as a mere 
emphatic particle. Marathi arises apparently from the 

fact that d is regarded as the general type of the oblique, and 
has been added without reflection. In ordinary current speech 
it is customary to add TToR '' one” to this pronoun, so that they 
say some one ; ” and the same practice pre- 
vails in the nom. pL of H. ; thus or some aliqui, 

aKquse.” The Oriya is a curious instance of how these 

forms arise : is the genitive of the interrogative, and by 

adding the emphatic ^ or to it we get 

which should be used as a genitive only, so that the oblique would 
be but the genitive form has been extended to all the 

cases, and they now say ^TfTft ^ WTfTft 

“ from some one,” and so on. 

The plurals of this pronoun are seldom used in most of the 
languages, and in B. and 0. there are no plurals at all, the 
singular doing duty for them. 
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The neuter form "something” is expressed as follows : 

Old-H, Modern-H. eRW; oblique, Old-H. Mod.-H. 

Os. v* On 

but the oblique form is rareJy used colloquially. 

P. rarely if ever inflected. 

S. ^ , not inflected at all. 

M. grift / , 

> do. 

0. I 

B* y 

H. P. 0. and B. have a common origin from the Skr. 
the final clC^of which is dropped in Prakrit The archaic 

and poetical H. seems to point hack to a form in which 
the enclitic had been affixed to a neuter instead of 
thus making from the u has leapt backward 

into the first syllable, making the modern . The change 
from ^ hardly to be accounted for hy absorption of the 

anusw^ra/and must remain unexplained. The three western 
languages, S. G-. and M., do not seem to have any connexion 
with hut the last two use oblique forms of the mas- 

culine indefinite, and the first merely a lengthened form of 
with loss of the anuswflra. 

. § 73. The reciprocal or reflexive pronoun ^'self^’ is in most 
of the languages a derivative of the Skr. WWT '^soul, self/’ 
As a substantive it metos ‘‘self/' and as an adjective ^^own.” 
The former is 

H. P. S. tJTl, G. M. .0. 

The principle of phonetic change which lies at the rogt 
of these modern forms was indicated in YoL 1. p. 330. The 
process began in Prakrit, as we have side hy side 
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witli etc. This latter form has not been adopted by the 

moderns. 

Hindi, followed by P. and Q*., uses the simple nominative, 
rejecting one of the two consonants, and lengthening the pre- 
ceding vowel in accordance with the regular practice in the 
treatment of the nexus. B., as in etc., has 

made for itself a nom. singular out of a plural form. The other 
languages retain a final lu or «T, which rests on the Pr. form 
'^tqnpiij' (Var. v. 45), which by his next following sfitra Vara- 
ruchi extends to all other Sanskrit nouns as 

etc. Sindhi adheres gnost closely to the Prakrit, merely reject- 
ing the first syllable ; but the other languages, while they retain 
the initial lengthen it to "^3 and shorten the second syllable. 
I am disposed to think that this alteration of quantity is only 
apj)arent, and that the forms really derived 

from the oblique cases of the Pr. singular, as instrumental 
It is observable in the modern Eomance 
languages that where the type of the oblique differs from that 
of the nom., the modern language adopts the former for all 
cases ; ' thus we see in Italian monte^ where the Latin nom. 
is mom^ and the t occurs only in the oblique cases. The latter 
being used five times to the one of the nominative, naturally 
acquires the predominance in the vulgar usage. 

is declined with the usual case-affixes etc., in 

Hindi, when used as an honorific substitute for the pronoun of 
the second person, so also in P. and the other languages ; hut it 
has a special genitive used adjectivally and with a possessive 
sense, meaning ^^my, thy, his own,^’ according to the person in 
which it is used. This therefore becomes almost a separate 
pronoun, and has the following forms : 

p. ‘ 

S. x?t| etc. 
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G- “Tift, etc. 

M. 0^, etc. 

0- '^TJTIfTT.(rare, is usual). 

B. 

These forms are derived from the Prakrit genitive, which is 
and tlie endings for gender and case seem to liaye been 
necessitated by the use of the word as an adjective. Hindi 
goes a step further^ and uses the oblique form, just as though it 
were the regular oblique of an adjective using or 

more frequently cf^ = seipsum ; and XT^ 

may also be heard in conversation, as in the phrases ^ 

''he thought thus in himself,^' xn: '^he 

took the business on himself/^ "take 

counsel with your own (friends) These forms, though common 
in the eastern Hindi area, might perhaps be set down as un- 
grammatical by authorities on the language, these gentry being 
apt to be capricious and fastidious, and prone to brand as wrong 
any phrases which they do not use themselves. 

There is also a curious word allied to this stem, and 

used in H. P. and 0. always with the affix of the locative, as 
H. 0. "among our-, your-, them-selves,’^ as 

"if WX’it "divide it among yourselves.” No origin for 
this form can be found in any of the Prakrits, nor can the 
form itself be considered as a locative apart from the case- ' 
affix. It is the. case-affix which contains the locative idea, and 
when we remember that is from " in the midst,” we 
shall see that the complement of the idea involved in the whole 
phrase is a genitive "in the midst of selves.” I therefore hazard 
the conjecture that this form is like f^, and the rest, 

a genitive irregularly formed *from a vulgar Prakrit 
which would postulate a Skr. Now though no such 

form exists, or ever did exist, yet we have seen in the case 
of the noup., that the varied inflections of the numerous Sanskrit 
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nominal bases bave all been rejected, and tbe declension of tbe 
a-stem taken by tbe moderns as tbe type of all nouns; it would 
not therefore be at all out of keeping witb analogy, but ratber 
mucb in keeping witb it, for tbe modern languages to bave 
in tbis instance also taken no beed of tbe peculiar forms of tbe 
declension of but to bave treated it like an ordinary 

noun of tbe ^-stem, and made a genitive in as in all tbe 
parallel cases. In my own mind there is not tbe shadow of a 
doubt that tbis is really what has happened, and tbis form 
may be set down as one more illustratioi^. of tbe admitted fact 
that a type in common use is often extended to all classes, 
superseding entirely tbe minor types, and securing simplicity 
and uniformity in tbe place of a multitude of divergent 
forms. 

§ 74. Although tbe pronouns, other than personal, above 
enumerated, are all, to a certain extent, adjectival, yet in several 
of tbe languages they bave lost those variations for gender 
which mark tbe true adjective ; H. for instance, is used 
both witb masc. and fern, nouns, only in M. and S. are they 
treated as adjectives witb separate gender forms. There are, 
however, certain pronouns which are adjectival in all tbe 
languages, and exhibit in their initial letters tbe types of all 
tbe above classes. They express quantity and quality, con- 
sidered demonstratively, interrogatively, relatively, and so on. 
A^ a type of them, tbe interrogative is here given, tbe whole 
series being exhibited in full in a future section. 

^‘’KowmxLGh?” Qumtus? “Of what kind?’’ 

Hindi 

Panjabi “it- 

SindM “ft 

Gujarat i “ft, • 
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Marathi o^ o^. 

Marwari 

0. and B. having lost all gender^ do not inflect the adjective; 
they use the following: 0. ^^how mnch/^ B. cfict- The 
former series, that indicating qnantity, is based upon Skr. 

(/.), (^^.), which in Pr. becomes 

(Var. iv. 25), also The older Hindi form is which 

is an immediate descendant of the Pr. form. Thus Ohand — 

?:Tt: H II 

^‘How many men and Eajarshis have there been, (and) gods and 
demons of — ^i. 162 . 

The addition of the affix 'Sfx Bengali indicates affirmation, 
and the affix seems to have been at first distinct ; thus in Old- 
Bengali •n regularly follows ^ {Iioto)^ as in Bidyapati : 

^cT 'SIT <Tf^ 11 

“ Witli lio'w much labour, how many wonders has fate brought to thee ! ’’ 

—Pad. 1352. 

w?r ^ «fT fSrft: ?tt ii 

With how much labour, how much soever thou coverest it, the snowy 
mountam will not be hidden.’’ — Pad. ib. 

In fact, in the eastern area and in Orissa ^ and ^ are not 
negatives only, but affirmatives also, the sense depending on 
the sentence or on the tone of the voice ; thus in Oriya : 

'^Will you go to my house? Yes, I will go.” 

■irr is probably in H. a diminutive (§ 24), and with this 
agrees the S. and the Marwari thrift; where is also a 
dimiautive ending, as is also the ^ of G-. and so 

perhaps is oRT of the Marathi. This oR is a common addition 
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to tlie pronouns of this series ; thus we often hear in eastern 
H. and in M. it is, I think, erroneous to con- 

nect this as some grammarians do, with Tj;^, supposing '^oR 
to be used as unos^ unas, in Spanish, in the sense of “some/^ 
The Tj appears to be the sign of the nom. pL, and does not 
belong to the affix, which latter consists simply of oR, a longer 
form of which is and a longer still from which % or 

cfj^ is made by omitting the Both forms occur with the 
pronoun hi one passage of Chand — 

^ I 11 

^^Of whom there is no body, him how can one seize? — ^i. 161. 
And 

f%iit ft \ ?(Tf T 'Iw ^ 1% l( 

"Where sight does not pierce, there how can one see?^' — 

and Hterally mean “what kind (of work) having 

done/’ and thus, too, would mean “how many 

(works) having done/’ In the form%i5j^ “some,” however, 
the latter element may be admitted to be ifcR, and it is often 
written as two words, especially in modern Urdu CJ^\ 

The group etc., comes from Pr. Skr. as 

has been already stated. P. and S., mo7^e siio, change ^ into 
making and shortened to which S. adds the diminutive 
ending Gr. appears to arise from the substitution of 
V for which is characteristic of the Rajput dialects of Hindi, 
from which Q-. sprung.^ 

There is another series meaning “how great” in some of 
the languages, which arises from a composition of the Pr. 

(Skr. ^1*) or “great.” This is P. 

^ I)r. Biililer’s welcome announcement of Ms discoyery at Jesalmer of the 
Yihramarka' charitam^ or Chronicle of the Chdiukyas, leads ns to hope that we shall 
now haye some trustworthy data as to this interesting race, valuable for the early 
hist^ of Gujarati. * 
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Q-. M. 0."^% (iadeoliaaUe). Tlius Dina- 

krislina — 

^ fix '*rfr ftaoTH 

^ T^fSoT II 

^ II 

frx%% II 

“Thon, drunlr witli tlie wine of love, forgetting 
Art, tliy waist 3iow slight (it is). 

WAat, kttow(?st tAon not liow small it (is), 

Tky twin breasts how heavy?” — ^EasakalloL iii. 43. 

Hindi does not possess this form, saying instead f^rRT and 
the like. Sindhi here, also, uses a dirainutiye meaning 

“ how small ? ” a form which is not in use in the other languages. 
The whole of these series will be seen in their correspondence 
with the adverbs, the generic types running through the whole 
with admirable regularity. 

§ 75. Sindhi allies itself to Persian and Pushtu by a practice 
foreign to its sister tongues of sufiB.xing pronominal signs to 
nouns, pronouns, and verbs, a complicated and difficult system, 
from which the other languages are fortunately free. These 
suffixes are, according to Trumpp (p. 225) — 

SING. Pli. 

1. fSr ^ or 

2 . 

3. t€ or 

Into the intricate changes rendered necessary by the addition 
of these suffixes in the terminating vowels of nouns, etc., it is 
not necessary here to enter, fif is undoubtedly the Pr. gen. 
and is still sounded me in Pushtu, but m in Persian ; ^ from 
Pr. B by ehsion of cf, so also the “third person from %. In 
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the plural, ^ or wMcIl appears to be used only with pro- 
nouns, is by Trumpp referred to the Pr. form (rather 

which, howeyer, hardly accounts for the anun^-sika: a 
more probable origin would be from TW, reduced to and 
thus to ^ and the second person recalls Pr. and the 
third person from ^ pl- oi the base 

which we have already seen is substituted for that of the near 
demonstrative used as a third person. 

The general rule for the method of adding these suffixes 
appears to be that the noun undergoes merjsly euphonic changes 
of its final vowel, but not constructive cfianges, and the discus- 
sion of them pertains rather to the study of the individual lan- 
guage than to that of comparative grammar. The Old-Hindi and 
Bengali, and to a certain extent also modern colloquial Oriya, 
exhibit the beginnings of a tendency to . this system, which, 
happily for those who had to speak the languages, did not get 
beyond the first stage, namely, using the crude form of the 
persong^l pronouns, as in Ohand’s ^ fxfcf my father,^^ rft 
thy feet/^ and in Mod.-Oriya ;ift ^''my house.''^ It wanted 
but the shortening of the vowel and the change of position to 
load us with forms like ftfcl’g', and the rest. 


§ 76. Hot only do the substantive and adjective pronouns run 
in perfectly analogous series, each distinguished by the typical 
initial consonant or vowel, but a long string of adverbs also 
follows this analogy. At the risk of a little repetition, it will 
probably be as well to group together, so that the eye can take 
thorn all in at a glance, the whole of these concurrent forms, in 
a series of tables. 


The Feae Demoxstratite — ttee X - 




I a 
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3 W IT ^ 

I , tr ic p IF I 

. H ^15 IF IF J 


IF -a S' ■£ is^ 

fU? |C ^ IT <(F <lc 


i 5 B R’f 

° ^iF (w (W m m <IF 0 m 


% m (!!!' Fo II’ ^ 

rtr IW (\C (!C i\c iW iW 


r- ^ 


^ ^ ^ 


h? r r I 


S ‘hr t>? hr lir -E 
% 4IF 4!F # ^IF 4IF IF 


fir 

4r fc: /K .fc- £ 

^ w ^ r E ^ BT 

(tC (1C ^ (^ 4IC IC (1C (1C 


mi H 


ellillls'l 




ik^ff I I'S I Z ^£11 !^l 1 1 


p tfr ^ K 

" l^f If 


^ F ^ K 

ill'B 


s» 


^ Tr w 

S: ^ ^ ^ 


oQ ^ .^£3 ^ fl 

^ 4J ■*>* ^ •'^ 




^ Earely used, and never except in the apodosis of a sentence vf^Mch has the relative in its protasis. 
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The reader will see hy casting his eyes down any one of the 
columns how perfectly symmetrical all the languages are ; how 
H. has and 

Marathi and the same in 

all the other languages. 

The adverbs will be explained in their proper place, and all 
the pronouns have been commented on above. The forms in use 
are often numerous, especially in Sindhi ; thus the demonstratives 
and ^ are pronounced and BT in Lar, or the coast district 
of Sindh. In Grujarati the adverb of time appears as 

successive stages of shortening; and many other 
trifling dialectic variations occur; but in the above tables only 
one, and that the central or typical form, has been recorded, 
except in cases where two forms appear to be used with equal 
frequency, in which case both are given. Much of this re- 
dundance of form is doubtless due to the absence hitherto of 
any settled standard of spelling in all the languages. ISTative 
scholars have unfortunately set themselves to improve their 
mother- tongue by the resuscitation of Sanskrit words, instead of 
striving to fix the orthography of the words really in use among 
their contemporaries ; and from this misdirected energy of theirs 
it has too often resulted that the language presents a disjointed 
heterogeneous aspect, certain parts of it, as the nouns and the 
nominal part of compound verbs, being highly refined classical 
Sanskrit ; while other parts, as the inflectional and connecting 
particles, are rude in form and unsettled in orthography. This 
unfortunate practice, moreover, has misled such European scholars 
as have taken a cursory glance at the subject into supposing that 
the modern languages are far more closely allied to Sanskrit 
than they really are ; and Bengali, which, from its phonesis and 
organic structure, is proved to be a very poor and rustic patois, 
has had so many ^^purpurei panni^' sewn on to it, that it has 
been regarded as the eldest daughter of Sanskrit, which has 
preserved, with greater fidelity than its sisters, the family type. 
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It is in truth, one of the youngest grand>daugh.ters ; and an 
examination of its essential features shows that it has wandered 
further from the original forms than any of the allied 
speeches. . * 


§ 77. Besides the pronouns which have been arranged in 
classes above^ there are certain miscellaneous pronouns which it 
is difiGlcult to classify exactly under any of the heads which have 
preceded. Such is S. ^^all/^ which is declined throughout, 
so is Gf. while in the other languages it is indeclinable, as 
H. P. 0. B. Traces remain of this pronoun 
having been inflected in Old-H. which seems to be a re- 
production of Skr. S. has also an emphatic form 

every one/^ also compounds and These two 

latter are treated as compounds in S., but their equivalents are 
written as two distinct words in the other languages. In S. it 
is necessary to regard them as compounds, because being 
capable of inflection, if it were written as a separate wprd it 
would have to be inflected also. Unique, as far as I have been 
able to ascertain, is the curious S. adjectival pronoxm or 

meaning ^^every/^ which seems to have 
come from Skr. ^Tc^, originally of course meaning ^^mortal,^’ 
but subsequently shading off into the meaning of human beings 
in general, just as Latin homo has become French on^ or as in 
German man has lost its distinctive meaning, and now implies 
merely ^^they,^^ ^^people in general,^’ and the like. would 
become and by further softening, aided by the fondness 

of Sindhi for the ^-sound, it would successively be and 

The t; is merely the emiDhatic increment, as is shown 
by the fact of the inflection taking place in the syllable which 
precedes it as it does in also, thus : — 


Norn, si»g. masc. 


I 


Norn. sing. fem. 


j’PTTt- 

t- 
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Obi. sing. masc. 


Norn. pi. com. 


or;5r¥jf^. 




Obi. pi. com. 


( wf^ ( = + 1)' 


The ablative plural shows the form of the synthetic abl. in 
with the emphatic added, thus Only the obi. 

sing, fern, seems to show some diver genoe,^ The feminine of an 
adjective in o, generally ends in i, and its formative or obliq[ue 
in m, as ‘^dry^^ (w.), (/.), obi. fem. What 

appears to have happened is, that the type of the oblique 
has been.added to the irregular feminine in d, and the emphatic 
i altogether omitted. 

In a double inflection occurs ; thus fem. ^EWcRT? where 

is fem. of and WT fem. of ^ ; but in the declension no 
further change takes place in the termination of the first 
number of the compound, which remains throughout. 

Although is in the languages where it occurs indeclinable, 
yet H. P. and Gr. have a declinable adjective from which 
takes the form m. /• obi. like S. 

means the whole.^^ P. declines in the oblique, as ? 

; the latter is an instrumental, but is used as an oblique 
with the objective af&x ffTl[ in the first line of Bhai Mihr 
SingFs Panjab da Roshan KissS..^^^ 

mi fwrft II 

‘‘The true ,God who has spread out his power for all.^^ 

Similarly Panjabi makes a declinable word out of the in~ 
declin’able H. ^^other,^^ also used as a conjunction “and.^^ 


^ This work was written for me by the author, and is in the piirest Panjahi of 
Gujrat, a town in the most fertile portion of the Panjab, near the hanks of the 
Chenah. The MB. is in my possession, and has never been edited or printed. 
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Tkis is in Old-H. and sometimes wHck betrays its 
origin from tke Skr. preposition In P. means 

“otker/^ and it is declined in tbe oblique pL ^^otliers/’ 
and It bas also an indeclinable form wbicli is 

analogous to j and bas tbe genitive case-ending irregularly 
tacked on to it. In suck forms as and an 

irregular if bas been inserted between tbe stem and tbe 
termination. This is probably due to tbe tenacity with wbich 
all pronouns retain archaic forms; tbe nom. pi. of tbe old 
declension would baye been and in adding tbe 

plural oblique {ie, Prakrit gen. pL ending, wbicb is 
it bas been forgotten that tbe if of is an inflection, and 

a new plural base bas thus been formed, to wbicb tbe 
oblique bas been added. Tbe same process bas operated in 
H. , wbere tbe if of ^XfifT bas similarly been incorporated 
into tbe stem. In all languages of tbe Indo-European family 
sucb eccentricities are found in , tbe pronoun, and bad tbeir 
origin at that stage of tbe progress of language when tbe old 
syntbetical forms were breaking down and becoming confused, 
and before altogether disappearing, T^ere being used in a way 
wbicb would have broken tbe heart of Cicero to bear. Precisely 
similar to sucb forms as ^i^ift is tbe French lours;” tbe 
Latin genitive masc. illonm becomes ‘'leur”=‘Hbeir,” and 
like tbe modern Indian genitives, bas become an adjective, and, 
as sucb, bas been supplied with the plural sign s, wbicb comes 
from os, tbe termination of tbe Latin accusative, so that leurs” 
would be translated back into illonmosf just as contains 
tbe elements of Skr. So also Italians, forgetting 

that loro-=:-illonm is already a genitive, prefix to it the genitive 
preposition, and say di foro=^'of them,” as also da loro, ''from 
them,” and con loro, "with them,” as if a Eoman should have 
, said de illormn, de ab illonm, cim illonm. Thus language 
plays sad tricks with ancient forms, whose meaning bas ceased 
to be felt or understood. Not less eccentrically Hindi says 
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‘''among ttemselyes/" as if there had existed a Sanskrit 
phrase ’ Priscian in the one conntry, and Panini 

in the other, had, fortunately for their peace of mind, passed 
away before such processes were invented. Panjabi uses a 
genitive case-aflB.x with and makes and an 

objective WW also an ablative When a form — 

whether derived from a nominative or from an oblique form — 
in Prakrit had once established itself in the mind of the horny- 
handed Panjabi peasant, he, knowing nothing about direct or 
oblique forms, treated it as a stem, and added the usual case- 
endings to it. So true is it that man is not the master of 
language, but merely the instrument by which the processes 
of speech develope themselves according to natural laws. Man 
in fact makes nothing ; nature makes, and man merely places 
materials in such a position that the forces of nature can work 
on them. Man collects the wood, applies the fire, and sets the 
pot on it ; but the forces of nature thus brought together boil 
the water in the pot. So man utters sounds by means of his 
vocal organs, but nature controls the form which his utterances 
shall take ; and man unconsciously works out great and deep- 
reaching developments of speech far beyond his cognizance or 
comprehension. 

Compound pronouns are in common use, but they present no 
remarkable features. The laws of their composition may be 
studied in the grammars of the several dialects, but do not come 
within the scope of a work which deals with structure only, 
because structurally they have nothing to be explained beyond 
what has already been stated when treating of them separately. 

Gujarati has two pronouns peculiar to itself. One is iftB, 
pL '^self or selves,^’ obi. TftcfT, the origin of which is by Taylor 
(p. 73) correctly referred to the Skr, ; the ^ of ^ being 
hardened to Xf and the ^ dropped, the visarga becomes and 
the ablative aflSx cf^, having lost its special signification, has 
been ‘applied to all the cases of the pronoun. The word seems 
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to have been formed in two halves, as it were : becoming 

separately ^ and tft, and the aflS.x becoming sei)arately rj. 
The word when first compounded must have been nsed ad- 
verbially, by themselves^’ or “of itself;” and then, through 
the common 'custom of forgetfulness of its origin, the compound 
has been treated as a nom. pL, and regularly inflected. A 
regular form is still in use, but as a distributive, and with 
the full form ¥tcrr added to it ; thus 

“they went each to his own house,” literally, “they his own, 
their own, house went.” 

The other pronoun is a remote demonstrative “that,” 
which is also written The origin of this word is un- 
certain. means “ first,” but I think this is a different 

word from After e the Gujaratis often insert in speaking 

an inorganic so that the two words come to be alike. My 
own idea is that is shortened from and that again 

from a secondary formation from ■q’^ “distant,” just as® 

in Panjabi we have “ on this side,” “ on that side” 
(of a river, road, etc.), so that would literally mean 
“ yonder,” just as in the colloquial English of rural . counties 
we hear “ yond’ man,” or “ yon man,” for “ that man,” German 
Jener=i “ that.” 

§78. The language of the Gipsies in various countries of 
Europe, though its vocabulary is a medley of words taken from 
the languages of aU the lands in which this strange race has 
sojourned, is purely Aryan in its structure ; and Modern- Aryan 
too, being in many respects quite as far removed from the old 
synthetical system as any of the seven languages now under 
discussion. In respect of the pronouns, other than per^sonal, it 
preserves the traces of its origin very clearly. Thus we have 
the interrogative Icon “who?” Mya “what?” with its oblique 
Ms, also MUs, pi. oblique haUn, and the indeclinable ha “which,” 
In addition to this, they have a more definite interrogatiye havci^ 
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whicli in sound and meaning is almost identical witK G. 

It is singular ttat tkey have also tlie "unique (so far as the 
Indian languages go) Or, ift, Gipsy so, .from "w-Hch comes an 
ablatiye sostar, whicli, wlien pronounced with the accent on the 
first syllable sostar, means ^^why?’’ but with the accent on the 
last syllable sostar, ‘‘because/^ literally “from what.” From 
this again comes a further interrogative saw “qualis parallel to 
ham. The Eashmiri, with which the language of the Gipsies 
is most generally in accord, here diverges from it, and the 
connexion is closer with Gujarati than with any other of the 
languages. Kashmiri has and fbr “who?” or “what?” 
oblique has as in Gipsy, but here, as far as the meagre informa- 
tion accessible enlightens us, the resemblance stops, and Kashmiri 
runs into its usual similarity with Panjabi. 

The reflexive pronoun “self” is represented by forms derived 
from the stem as masc. po, fern, pi, obi. pe. An older form, 
which Paspati (p. 71) says is rare in the present day, i^p)inro 
m., pinri f., pinre obi. Here we see Wrptjj with the loss of its 
initial d and the old genitive aflSx ro, ri, re, shortened from koro. 
With this agrees the possessive of the two first personal pro- 
nouns minro, -ri, -re, “mine tinro-, ri-, re, “thine and plurals 
strikingly Indian amaro, -ri, -re, “our;” tumaro, -ri, -re, “your.” 
But the language still possesses the simple genitives mo, to, as 
in II, B. 0. cfT, though it differs from H. in treating them as 
possessives, and consequently as adjectives, and inflects them for 
gender and case mo m., mi f., me obi. ; so also to, ti, te. In addition 
to the reflexive ^ 0 , it has also ‘^oach other,” 

Demonstratives ax’e aha and amha “this,” oha, ovoha, “that,” 
ahavha and ohovha “this here,” “that there,” which do not ally 
themselves very closely to the corresponding words, in any of 
the Indian languages. Peculiar also are hadam m., hadayd f.; 
hadald nom. pi. m., hadale f., “this,” and odova “this.” Perhaps 
we are here to suppose the operation of some influence other 
than Indian. 
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The demonstratives aim and olm form sets of parallel pro- 
nominal adverbs, just as do the demonstrative types of the 
Indian group. Thus we have akati okoU “here and there, 
akatar^ okotar, “ hence, “thence/’ The latter of these corre- 
sponds in the manner of its formation to the Panjabi, which 
expresses “hence’’ and “thence” by adding the ablative of the 
old synthetic system under the form ^ to the words for “here” 
and “there” respectively, as “here,” “from here,” 
“hence,” “there,” “thence.” In like manner, tar is 
the sign of the Gfipsy g^blative. Thus too M. has “hither,” 
and the ablatival form “hence,” so also and 

“thither” and “thence;” and the same method runs through 
all the languages, for which reason the words expressive of 
“motion from” have not been given in the lists above exhibited, 
as they are merely the ablatives of the words expressive of 
“rest at.” 

The only two authorities for the Gipsy, namely Paspati and ?? 
Miklosich, which are procurable here, do noli give a full series 
of pronouns and pronominal adverbs ; and it may be conjectured 
that, in the rude speech of this people, they are not all to be 
found. Those noted, however, are in striking conformity with 
our Indian group. 

1 79. In concluding, amidst constant interruptions, this volume 
on the Noun and Pronoun, I have a few further remarks to make 
of a general character. Attention has already been directed in 
several parts of this volume to the varying nature of the seven 
languages in point of simplicity ; but the geographical aspect of 
this question remains to be noticed. The most complicated of 
the seven languages are Marathi and Sindhi, and, as far as we 
know anything of it, Kashmiri. If Gujarati and Panjabi were 
as complicated as these three, then we might establish a regular 
gradation from east to west; for the Oriya and Bengali, the 
most eastern members of the group, are distinguished by 
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extreme simplicity; while the Hindis the central language in 
position, is central also in this respect, being less simple than B. 
and 0., less complicated than M. and S. It will be remembered 
that in the First Volume Hindi was noted as central in respect 
to its phonesis, leaning neither to the peculiarities of the 
extreme eastern dialects, such as a fondness for long vowels and 
the zf-sound, nor to those of the western dialects, a predilection 
for short vowels and the i-soimd. As regards the structure 
of the noun, the homogeneity of* the western group is dis- 
turbed by P. and Q-. The former, with its structure only 
slightly less simple than Hindi, lies* "'between the intricate 
Sindhi and the no less intiicate Kashmiri; while the latter 
also, only a little more full than Hindi, intrudes between Sindhi 
and Marathi. 

The comparatively simple structure of Panjabi, as compared 
with its neighbours to the north and south, is probably to be 
ascribed to the fact that the Panjab has been for numerous 
centuries the battle-ground of India, over whose plains have 
passed and fought Greek, Persian, Arab, Turkish, and Indian 
armies ; from all, except perhaps the first, of whom the language 
has imbibed words and ideas, and has been led to reject much of 
its former complicated structure. Since the establishment of the 
Musulman on the throne of Delhi, it has been constantly ruled 
from the Hindi area, and so strong has been, and still is, the" 
influence of Hindi, that the wonder is that anything should he 
left of a distinctly dialectic character. As it is, in the towns 
and more civilized portion of the country, Panjabi is fast dis- 
appearing, and will in all probability disappear entirely at no 
distant date. 

The simplicity of Gujarati has been frequently explained in 
these pages by a reference to the fact that it is a dialect of 
Hindi, separated at an early, hut not precisely assignable date, 
from the parent language, and thus retaining a certain amount 
of archaism. 
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§ 80 ; Regard to the' two eastera langaages, much 

relaains for future research to make plain, Ia« Orissa the 
traces ’of a large non- Aryan elemeut in the popi^a-tion are 
patent to the most superficial observer, and the same may be 
said of Bengal; but unfortunately neither of these provinces 
has as yet been examined, either as to their language or 
ethnology,^ as thoroughly as could be desired. The Europeans 
resident in India are all busy men; no one of us comes here 
except to work, and as a rule to work very hard. The machinery 
of Government becomes more complex, and makes greater 
demands upon the timh^of members of the administration every 
year ; so that those whose previous training would best^ qualify 
them for the task of investigation have as a rule the least 
leisure' for it. It is not possible for scholars in Europe to 
conduct minute inquiries, because the materials they possess 
refer rather to ancient than modern India ; and it is necessary 
that one should live in the coimtry itself, and in daily com- 
munication with its people, in order fully to breathe the spirit 
of their customs and institutions, and so to get an, insight into 
the nature of them, such as may indicate the jnq 
line of inquiry to follow- ThejJe are more ipaiierials |t)r Orissa 
‘than for Bengal, hecauso the former province tvas more isolated, 
more homogeneous, more bound up in itself, more a nation in 
short than Bengal for many centuries ; an^ the records of the 
great idol-temple at Puri, together with othdrs which are 
probably still to he foilnd in various holes and corners of fhis 
most conservative of Indian provinces, wiU, when they can be 
got at and examined, probably yield a rich harvest of facts to 
the labourer in the departments of history and philology. 
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of Nepal. By John Beames, Esq,, B.C.S.— V. Contributions to tbe Knowledge of Parsee Lite- 
rature. By Edward Saebau, Ph.D.— VI. Illustrations of the Lamaist S 3 ^stem in Tibet, drawn 
from Chinese Sources. By Win. Frederick Mayers, Esq., of H.B.M. Consular Service, China.— 
VII. Khuddaka Pdtba, a Pfili Text, with a Translation and Notes. By R. 0. Childers, late of 
tbe Ceylon Civil Service. — ^VIII. An Endeavour to elucidate Rashiduddin’s Geographical Notices 
of India. « By Col. H. Yule, C.B.— IX. Sassanian Inscriptions explained by tbe Pahlavi of tbe 
PaLrsis. By E. AV, AVest, Esq.— X. Some Aecoimt of the Senbyd. Pagoda at MengQn, near tbe 
Burmese Capital, in a Memorandum by Capt. E. H. Sladan, . Political Agent at Mandald; with 
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Bemarks on the Subject by Col, Henry Yule, C.B. — XI. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or, Complete 
System of Natural Astrology of Yarslha-Mihira. TraAslated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. 
H. Kem.—XII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence, and its influence on the Administration of 
Justice ti India. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.— XIII. The Mohammedan Law of Evidence in con- 
nection with the Administration of Justice to Foreigners. By N. B. E. Baillie, Esq.— XIV. A 
Translation of a Bactrian. Pdli Inscription. By Prof, J. Dowson.— XV. Indo-Parthian Coins. 
By E. Thomas, Esq. 

Vol. V. In Two Parts, pp. 463, sewed. 185,6^?. With 10 full-page and folding 
Plates. 

Contents. — I, Two Jdtakas. Th* r'-‘ Tr?,^ with an English Translation. By V. 

Fausboll.— II. On an Ancient I a -. ju-yung k wan, in North China. By A. 

Wylie.— III. The Brhat Sanh' : <y:. ( • ■' -V' , ’r. ■ ' Natural Astrology of Varaha-Mihira 

Translated from Sanskrit into IV. The Pongol Festival in Southern 

India. By Charles E. Gover. — V. ihe Poeu-y oi Mouamcd Bahadan, of Arragon. By the Bight 
Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— VI. Essay on the Creed and Customs of the Jangams. By 
Charles P. Brown.— VII. On Malahar, Coromandel, Quilon, etc. By 0. P. Brown,— VIII. On 
the Treatment of the Nexus in the Neo-Aryan Languages of India. By John Beames, B.C.S. — 
IX. Some Bemarks on the Great Tope at Sanehi. By the Bev. S. Beal.— X. Ancient Inscriptions 
from Mathura. Translated by Professor J. Dowson. — Note to the Mathura Inscriptions. By 
Major-General A. Cunningham, — XL Specimen of a Translation of the Adi Granth. By Dr, 
Ernest Trumpp.— XII. Notes on Dhammapada, with Special Beference to the Question of Nir- 
vana. By B. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— XIII. The Brhat-Sanhita ; or, 
tural Astrology of Varfiha-mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English. 
On the Origin of the Buddhist Arthakathds. By the Mudliar L. Comrilla 
Vljasinha, Government Interpreter to the Batnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by 
E. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. — XV. The Poetry of Mohamed Babadan, of 
Arragon. By the Bight Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley.— XVI. Proverbia Communia Syriaca. 

p,. n 1 , Ti_ XVII. Notes on an Ancient Indian Vase, with an Account of the En- 

By Charles Horne, M.B.A .S., late of the Bengal Civil Service.— XVI II, 
■ V the Bev. M. A. Sherring, LL.D., Benares. Communicated by C. Horne, 
M.B.A.S., late B.CiS.— XIX. Of Jihad in Mohammedan. Law, and its application to British 
India. By N. B. E. Baillie.— XX. Comments on Eecent Pehlvi Decipherments. With an Inci- 
dental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, And Contributions to the Early History 
and Geography of Tabaristiln. ‘ Illustrated by Coins. By E. Thomas, E.B.S. 

Vol. Yf., Part 1, pp. 212, sewed, with two plates and a map. 8s, 

Contents.— The Ishmaelites, and the Arabic Tribes who Conquered their Country. By A. 
Sprenger.— A Brief Account of P’our Arabic Works on the History and Geography of Arabia. 
By Captain S. B. Miles.— On the Methods of Disposing of the Dead at Llassa, Thibet, etc. By 
Charles Horne, late B.C.S. The Brhat-Sanhita,; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of 
Varaha-mihira, Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern, — Notes on Hwen 
Thsang’s Account of the Principalities of Tokhdristrin, in which some Previous Geographical 
Identifications are Beconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— The Campaign of iElius Gallus in 
Arabia. By A, Sprenger. — An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
from the Persian Text of Ndsir ibn Khusrd^s Safandmah by the late Major A. B. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Babadan, of Arragon, By the Bight Hon. Lord Stanley of Alderley. 

Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Eoyal Asiatic Society of 
Gtrbat Bbitain and Ireland. ‘Complete in S vols. 4to., 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at ^^9 5s. ; reduced to 
£Z 3s. 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colebrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars; 

Atharva Yeda Prati^akhya, — See under Whitney. 

Auctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstucker, Vol. I., containing the Jaiminiya- 
Nydya-Mfll^-Vistara. Parts I. to V., pp. 1 to 400, large 4to. sewed. 10^, 
each part. 

Axon, — The Litebatube of the Lancashire Dialect. A Biblio- 
graphical Essay. By William E. A. Axon, F.K.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 
1870. Ls'. 

Bachmaier, — Pasigbaphical Dictionary and Grammar.. By Anton 
Bachmaier, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Munich. 18 mo. 
cloth, pp. viii, ; 26 ; 160. 1870. Bs. 6d, 

Bachmaier, — Pasigbaphisohes Worterbuch zum Gebbattche fub die 
DEUTSCHE Sprache. Vcrfasst von Anton Bachmaier, Vorsitzendem des 
Central- Vereins fiir Pasigraphie in Munchen. 18mo, cloth, pp, viii. : 32 ; 128 ; 
120. 1870. 2s. 6d. 

Bachmaier.— Djctionnaibe Pasigbaphique, precede de la Grammaiee. 
Eedigd pr Antoine Bachmaier, President de la Soci^t^ Centrale de Pasi- 
graphie a Munich. 18mo.. cloth, pp. vi. 26; 168; 150. 1870, 2s. 6e^. 
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B^avataro (A Translation of the). A Native Grammar of the Pali 

Language. See under Lee. 

Ballad Society’s Publications. — Subscriptions— Small paper, one 
guinea, and large paper, three guineas, per annum. 

1868. 

1. Baiiads Ann Poems eeom Manusceipts. Vol. I. Part I. On the 
Condition of England in the Reigns of Henry YIH. and Edward VI. (includ“- 
ing the state of the Clergy, Monks, and Friars), contains (besides a long 
Introduction) the following poems, etc. ; Now a Dayes, ah. 1 520 a.d. ; Vox 
Populi Vox Dei, a.d. 1547-8; The Ruyn’ of a Ream’; The Image of 
Ypocresye, a.d. 1533 ; Against the Blaspheming English Lutherans and the 
Poisonous Dragon Luther; The Spoiling of the Abbeys; The Overthrowe 
of the Abbeys, a Tale of Robin tioode ; De Monasteriis Dirutis. Edited 
by E. J. Fubnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

2. Ballads eeom Marrsceidts. Yol. II. Part I. The Poore Mans 
^Pittance. By Richard Williams. Contayninge three severall subjects: — 

(1.) The'firste, the fall and complaynte of Anthonie Babington, whoe, with 
others, weare executed for highe treason in the feildes nere lyncolns Inne, 
in the yeare of owr lorde — 1586. (2.) The seconde contaynes the life and 

Deathe of Roberte, lorde Deverox, Earle of Essex : whoe was beheaded in 
he towre of iondon on ash~wensdaye mornynge, Anno — 1601. (3.) The 

laste, Intituled “ acclamatio patrie,” contayninge the horrib[l]e treason that 
weare pretended agaynste.yowr Mai'estie, to be donneonthe parliament bowse 
The seconde [third] yeare of yowr Maze&teV Raygne [1605], Edited by F. J. 
FuibNivALL, M.A. 8vo. (T/ie Iu£roductionSj hy Professor W. P, MorJiU^ 
M.A.y of Oriel CoU,^ Oxford, and the Index, will he issued shortly.) 

1869. 

3. The Eoxbueohe Ballads. Part I. With short ITotes "by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., author of Popular Music of the Olden 
Time/^ etc., etc., and with copies of the Origihal Woodcuts, drawn by Mr. 
Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by Mr. J. H, 
Rimbault and Mr. Hooper. 8vo. 

1870. 

4. The Eoxdtoghe Ballads. Yol. I. Part II. With short lllotes by 
W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., and with copies of the Original Woodcuts, 
drawn by Mr. Rudolph Blind and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and engraved by 
Mr. J. H, Rimbault and Mr. Hooper, 8vq. 

1871. 

5. The Eoxbueghb Baelabs. Vol. I. Part III. With an Intro- 
duction and short Notes by W. Chappell, Esq., F.S.A., Author of ‘‘Popular 
Music of the Olden Times,*’ etc., etc., and with Copies of the Original 
Woodcuts drawn by Mr. Rudolph Bihnd and Mr. W. H. Hooper, and 
engraved by Mr. J. H. Rimbault and Mr. FIoopbr. 8vo. 

6. Captaih Cox, his Ballads and Boohs ; oi-, Egbert Laheham’s 
Letter : Whearin part of the entertainment untoo the Queenz Majesty at 
Killingworth Castl, in Warwik Sheer in this Soomerz Progress, 1575, is 
signified ; from a freend Officer attendant in the Court, unto hiz freend, a 
Citizen and Merchant of London. Re-edited, with accounts of all Captain 
Cox’s accessible Books, and a comparison of them with those in the 
Complaynt of Scotland, 1548-9 a.d. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 8vo. 

1872. 

7*. Ballads erom Mahitscripts. Yol. I. Part II. Ballads on 
Wolsey, Anne Boleyn, Somerset, and Lady Jane Grey ; with Wynkyn de 
• Worde’s Treatise of a Galaunt (a.b. 1520 a.d.). > Edited hy Frederick J. 
Furnivall, M.A, With Forewords to the Volume, Notes, and an Index. 8vo, 
Ballantyne. — Elements of Hind! and Braj Bhaka Grammar. By the 
late James R. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo., pp. 44, cloth. 5a. 
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Ballantyne. — ^Fikst L:Gsso3srs m SA^rsi:EiT Grahmak; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. By James K. Ballantyne* 
LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. Tfiii. and 110, cloth. 1869. 5s. 

Bartlett. — ^Dictionary op Americanisms; a Glossary of "Words and 
Phrases colloquially used in the United States. By J ohn E. Bartlett. Second 
Edition, considerably enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. xxxii. and 524, 

« cloth. 16s. ... 

Beal. — Trayels op Dah Hian and SuNe-TirN, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 A.n. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
by S. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Eleet, a Member of the Koyal Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the PratimOksha and the Amithaba Sutra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
Ixxiii. and 210, cloth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10s. M. 

Beal.^ — A Catena op Buddhist Scriptures prom the Chinese. By S. 
Beal, B. A., Trinity College, Cambridge; a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 15s. 

Beames. — Outlines op Indian Phiiolog-y. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beames. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vhi. and 96. 5s. 

Beames. — Hotes on the Bhoipuri Dialect op Hindi, spoken in 
Western Behar. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. Is. 6d. 

Beames. — A Comparatiye Grammar op the Modern Aryan Languages 
OF India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.P.A.S., &c. 

Vol. 1. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and SCO, 16s. 

Bell. — English Visible Speech por the Million, for communicating 
the Exact Pronunciation of the Language to Native or Foreign Learners, and 
for Teaching Children and illiterate Adults to Bead in few Days. By 
Alexander Melyille Bell, F.E.I.S., F.li.S.S. A., Lecturer on Elocution in 
University College, London. 4to. sewed, pp. 16, Is. 

Bell. — Visible Speech ; the Science of tlmversal Alphahetics, or Self- 
Interpreting Physiological Letters, for the Writing of all Languages in one 
Alphabet. Illustrated by Tables, Diagrams, and Examples. By Alexander 
Melville Bell, F.E.I.S., F.R.S.A., Professor of Vocal Physiology, etc. 4to., 
pp. 156, cloth. 15s. 

BeUairs. — ^A Grammar op the Marathi Language. By H. S. K. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkedkar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 5s. 

Bellew. — A Dictionary op the Pukrhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Super Royal 8vo. 
pp. xii. and 356, cloth, 42s. 

Bellew. — A Grammar op the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, oh a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Bellew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super-royal 8vo,,pp. xii. and 156, cloth. 21s. 

Bellows. — Eifftusir Outhne Vocabtoaet, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chinese with Roman Letters. By Professor Summers 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and 368, cloth. 6s, 

Bellows. — Outline Dictionary, por the use op Missionaries, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max Muller, M. A., Taylorian Professor in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages, The Vocabulary compiled 
by John Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7s. 6d. 

Benfey. — ^A. Gbammab of the Lastouage of the Vedas. By Dr. 
Thbodob Benfbv. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [Jn preparation. 
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Benfey.— ‘A PBiicTioAL GritA.M]a:AB ob the S^hserit Langttage, for tlie 

use of Early Students. By Theodor Ben fey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10s. 6’<i. 

Beurmann. — Yocabtjlaby oe the Tigee Lahgtjage. Written down by 
Moritz von Beurmann. Published with a Grammatical Sketch. By Dr. A. 
Merx, of the University of Jena. pp. viii. and 78, cloth. 3s. 

Bhagavat-Greeta. — See under Wilkins. 

Bholanauth Chunder. — The Travels oe a Hinloo to various parts op 
Bengal and Upper India. By Bholanauth Chunder, Member of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. With an Introduction by J. Talboys Wheeler, Esq., Author of 
“ The History of India.’' Dedicated, by permission, to His Excellency Sir John 
Laird Mair Lawrence, G.C.B., G.C.S.L, Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
tc. In 2 volumes, crown 8vo., cloth, pp. xxv. and 440, viii. and 410. 215. 

Bibliotheca Hispano-Americana. A Catalogue of Spanish Books 

printed in Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, The Antilles, Venezuela, Columbia, 
Ecuador, Peru, Chili, Uruguay, and the Argentine Republic; and of Portuguese 
Books printed in Brazil, Followed by a Collection of Works on the 
Aboriginal Languages op America. On sale at the affixed prices, by 
Triibner & Co., 8 and 60, Paternoster Row. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 184, sewed. 1870. 
l5. 6^^. 

Bigandet. — The Lire or Legend op Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Phongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
Ramatha, Vicar Apostolic of Ava and Pegu. 8vo. sewed, pp. xi., 538, and v. 185. 

Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South Aprican Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. I, Phonology, ll. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. I6s, 

Bleek. — Eeynard in South Aprtca; or, Hottentot Tables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey’s Library. By Dr. 
W. H. I. Bleek, Librarian to the Grey Library, Cape Town, Cape of Good 
Hope. In one volume, small 8vo., pp. xxxi. and 94, cloth. 3s. M. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited nnder the superintendence of G. 
BiiHLER, Ph. D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 

Already puhUshed. 

1. Panchatantra IV. AND V. Edited, with Hotes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp. 84, 16. 45. Qd. 

2. HIgojibhatta’s ParxbHxISHEndusekhara. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and various readings, 
pp* 116. 85. Qd, 

8. Panchatantraii. and ni. Edited, with Hotes, by G. Buhler, Ph.I). 
Pp. 86, 14, 2. 6s. 6d. 

4. Panchatantra i. Edited, with Hotes, by E. Hielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114, 53. 65. 6d. 

5. KIlidIsa^s Eaghuvamsa. With the Commentary of Mallin^tha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 05. 

6. KIlidIsa's MIlavikIgninsitea. Edited, with Hotos, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A, 8s. 

7 . HAgojibhatta’s ParibhAshendusekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribhilshds, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 8s. 

Bottrell. — Traditions and Hearthside Stories op West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo,pp. vi. 292, doth. 1870. 6s. 
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Boyce. — A Geammae op the Kappir Latohage. — By William B. 

Bo YES, Wesleyan Missionary, Third Bdition, augmented and improved, with 
Exercises, by William J. Davis, Wesleyan Missionary. 12mo. pp. xii. and 
164, cloth. Ss. 

Bowditch. — SuppoLK Shehames, By IS*. I. Boweitch. Third Edition, 
8vo. pp, xxvi. and 758, cloth. Is. M. 

Bretsclmeider, — Oh the Khowleege Possessee by the Ahcieht 
Chinese of the Ahabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bhetschn eider, M.D,, Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. Is. 

Brhat-Sanliita (The). — See under Kern. 

Brice. — A Eomawized Hinuttstani and EireLisB: Diciionaet. De- 
signed for the use of Schools and for Vernacular Students of the Language. 
Compiled by Nathaniel Bbice. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Post 
8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 357. 8s. 

Brig^el. — A Gramm.ir op the Tijlh Lahgitage. By Rev. J. Brigel, 
B.M.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. iv., 139 and iv. 75. Sd. 

Brockie. — Ineiah Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 

Brochie, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,'’ etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 2G, 
sewed. 1872. 

Brown. — The Dervishes ,* or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P^ 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-four Illustrations. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 41.5. 14(9. 

Brown.— Carnatic Chronology. The Hindu and Mahomedan Methods 
of Reckoning Time explained : with Essays on the Systems ; Symbols used for 
Numerals, a new Titular Method of Memory, Historical Records, and other 
subjects. By CHARLE^s Philip Brown, Member of the Royal Asiatic Society ; 
late of the Madras Civil Service ; Telugu Translator to Government ; Senior 
Member of the College Board, etc. ,• Author of the Telugu Dictionaries and 
Grammar, etc. 4to. sewed, pp. xii. and 90. 105. Qd, 

Brown. — Sanskrit Peosoey ane Humertcal Symbols Explained. By 
Charles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu. Dictionary, Grammar, etc., Pro- 
fessor of Telugu in the University of London. Demy Svo. pp. 64, cloth. 35. 6c?. 

Buddhaghosha’s Parables ; translated from Burmese by Captain H. 
T. Rogers, R.E. With an Introduction containing Buddha's Dhammapadara, 
or, Path of Virtue ; translated from Pali by F. Max Muller. . 8vo, pp. 378, 
cloth. 12s. 6rf. 

Burgess. — Shrta-Sieehanta (Translation of the): A Text-hook of 
Hindu Astronomy, with Notes and an Appendix, containing additional Notes 
and Tables, Calculations of Eclipses, a Stellar Map, and Indexes. By Rev. 
Ebenezer Burgess, formerly Missionary of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners of Foreign Missions in India ; assisted by the Committee of Publication 
of the American Oriental Society. Svo. pp. iv. and 364, boards. 155. 

Burnell. — Catalogue oe a Collection oe Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
A. 0. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedic Manuscripts. 
Reap. Svo. pp. 64, sewed. .1 870. 25. 

Byington.— Grammar oe the Choctaw Language. By the Bev. 
Cyrus Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in the Library of the 
American Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., Member of 
the American Philosophical Society, the Pennsylvania Historical Society, Cor- 
responding Alember of the American Ethnological Society, etc. Svo. sewed, 
pp. 56. 125. 

Calcutta Review.— The Calcutta Eeview. Published Quarterly. 
Price 8ff. 6c?. 
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Callaway.— IziNGAUEEWAITE, llElirSTnM:AESl[rM.iEE, Nezindaba, Zabaetti 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henut Callaavay^ 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1867. 165 ! 

Callaway. — Tee Beligioes System oe tee Amazuxe. 

Part I.— IJnlralunkulu; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amazulu and other Tribes of South Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4s. 

Part II.— Amatongo ; or. Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127, sewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III.— IzinyangaZokubula; or, Divination, as existing among the Amazulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 150, sewed. 1870. 4s. 

Part IV. — On Medical Magic and Witchcraft. [i« preparation, 

Calligaris. — L e Compageoe ee Toes, oe Bictioeeaiee Polyglottb, 
Par le Colonel Louis Calltg-auis, Grand Officier, etc. (French— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish — P'.' ^ ,• r: .’'-’. -h ■ . Greek — Arabic — Turkish.^ 

2 vols. 4to., ; ; J ■. . ■„ ! . 

Canones Lexicographiei ; or, Buies to be observed in Editing tbe NTew 
English Dictionary of the Philological Society, prepared by a Committee of the 
Society, 8vo., pp. 12, sewed, ^d. 

Carpenter. — The Last Bays in Eeglakd oe the Bajah Bammohtje 
Roy. By Mary Carpenter, of Bristol. With Five Illustrations. 8vo. pp. 
272, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Carr. — A Collection oe Telugh Proverbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Deviidgari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. W. Carr, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplemnt, royal 8vo, pp. 488 and 148. 315. 6d 

Catiin. — 0-Kee-Pa. A Beligious Ceremony of tbe Mandans. By 
George Gatlin. With 13 Coloured Illustrations. 4to. pp. 60, bound in cloth, 
. gilt edges. 145. 

Chalmers. — The Origin oe the Chinese ; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 78. 25. 6d, 

Chalmers. — The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 
OP The Old Philosopher*’ Lau Tsze. Translated from the Chinese, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.A. Foap. 8vo. cloth, xx. and 62. 45. 6d. 

Chalmers. — ^An English and Cantonese Pocket-Bictionary, for the 
use of those who wish to learn the spoken language of Canton Province. By 
John Chalmers, M.A. Third edition. Grown 8vo., pp. iv. and 146. Hong 
Kong, 187 L 155. 

Charnock. — Ludus Patronymicus ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Fh.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8 VO., pp. 182, cloth. 75. Qd, 

Charnock. — Yerba IsTominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Fames,. 
By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph. Dr. F.S.A.., etc. 8vo. pp. 326\ cloth. 145, 

Charnock. — The Peoples oe Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society op London, on the I th of May, 
1869. By Richard Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S. A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 36, sewed. 1870. 2s, 6d. 
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Chaucer Society’s Publications. Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

1868- Fmt Series, 

Cantebbuey Taxes. Part I. 

I. The Prologue and Knight’s Tale, in 6 parallel Texts (from the 6 MSS. 
named below), together with Tables, showing the Groups of the Tales, 
and their varying order in 38 MSS. of the Tales, and in the old 
printed editions, and also Specimens from several MSS. of the 
“Moveable Prologues^’ of the Canterbury Tales, — The Shipman’s 
Prologue, and Franklin’s Prologue,— when moved from their right 
places, and of the substitutes for them, 

II, The Prologue and Knight’s Tale from the Ellesmere MS. 

III. „ ,T ?? Hengwrt „ 154. 

IT. „ „ » » Cambridge „ Gg. 4. 27. 

y. ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, „ jj Corpus ,, Oxford, 

VI. „ ,, » PetAvorth „ 

VIL ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Lansdowne ,, 851. 

Nos. II. to VII. are separate Texts of the 6-Text edition of the Canterbury 
Tales, Part I. 

1868. Second Series, 

1. Oi!ir Eably En-gbish Pbois-ttkciatioi?-, with especial reference to Shak- 

spereand Chaucer, containing an investigation of the Correspondence of Writing 
with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the present day, preceded 
by a systematic notation of all spoken sounds, by means of the ordinary print- 
ing types. Including a re-arrangement of Prof. F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the 
Language of Chaucer and Gower, and Reprints of the Rare Tracts by Salesbury 
on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by Rarcley on French, 1521. By 
Alexander J. Ellis, P.R.S., etc., etc. Part I. On the Pronunciation of the 
xivth, xvith, xviith, and xviiith centuries. 

2. Essays ok Chaxtceb; His IVorda and "W'orks. Part I. 1. Ebert’s 

Review of Sandras’s EHude stir Chaucer, comideremnme Imitateur des Trouveres, 
translated by J. W. Van Rees Hoefcs, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, and revised 
by the Author, — II. A Thirteenth Century Latin Treatise on the Ghilindrei “For 
by my ehilindre it is prime of day {Shipynannes Tale), Edited, with a Trans- 
lation, by Mr. Edmund Brocx, and illustrated by a Woodcut of the Instrument 
from the Ashmole MS. 1522. 

3. A TEmoBAEY Peefacb to the Six-Test Edition of Chaucer’s 

Canterbury Tales. Part I. Attempting to show the true order of the Tales, and 
the Days and Stages of the Pilgrimage, etc,, etc. By F. J. Furnivall, Esq., 

' M.A,, Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

1869. First Series. 

VIII. The^^Miller’s, Reeve’s, Cook’s, and Gamelyn’s Tales : Ellesmere MS.. 

3 > \ )) » 1 ) 33 33 Hengvvrfc „ 

„ V, ,, ,5 „ ,, „ Cambridge „ 

^SI. „ „ ,, „ ,, ,, Corpus ,, 

XII, ,, „ „ ,, „ Petworth „ 

XIII. ,, „ ,, ,, ,, ,, ,, Lansdowne ,, , 

These are separate issues of the 6-Text Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales, Part II. 

1869. Second Series, 

4. Ekuetsh PsoifwoiATiOK, with especial reference to Shakspere and 

Chaucer, By Alexander J. Ellis, E.R.S. Part II. 

1870. First Series. 

XIV. Canteubup Tales. Part II. The Miller’s^ Reeve’s, and Cook’s 

Tales, with an Appendix of the Spurious Tale of Gamelyn, in Six 
. parallel Texts. 
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1870. Second Series. 

5 . Ok Eaelt Ekgiish PaoKUKciATioK, -with especial reference to Shak- 

spere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., E.S.A. Part III. Illustrations 
on the Pronunciation of xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, Gower, "Wycliffe, 
Spenser, Shakespere, Salesbury, Barcley, Hart, Bullokar, Gill. Pronouncing 
V ocabulary. 

1871. First Series, 

XV, The Man of Law’s, Shipman’s, and Prioress’s Tales, with Chaucer’s own 
Tale of Sir Thopas, in 6 parallel Texts from the MSS. above named, 
and 10 coloured drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the originals in the 
Ellesmere MS. 

XVI. The Man of Law’s Tale, &c., &c. : Ellesmere MS. 

XVIX. ,/ Cambridge „ 

XVIII. „ ,, ,, „ Corpus „ 

XIX. The Shipman’s, Prioress’s, and Man of Law’s Tales, from thePetworth MS. 

XX. The Man of Law’s Tales, from the Lansdowne MS. (each with woodcuts 
of fourteen drawings of Tellers of Tales in the Ellesmere MS.) 

XXL A Parallel-Text edition of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I.: — ‘The 
Dethe of Blaunche the Duchesse,’ from Thynne’s ed. of 1532, the 
Fairfax MS. 16, and Tanner MS. 346; ‘ the compleynt to Pite,’ ‘the 
Parlament of Ppules,’ and ‘the Gompleynt of Mars,’ each from six M SS. 
XXII. Supplementary Parallel-Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part I., con- 
taining ‘ The Parlament of Foules,’ from three MSS. 

XXIII. Odd Texts of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, Part L, containing 1. two MS. 

' fr- '-f ‘ T’-e Parlament of Foules ; ’ 2. the two differing versions 
» ■ ■ r , ... to the Legende of Good Women,’ arranged so as to 

show their differences ; 3. an Appendix of Poems attributed to Chaucer, 
I. ‘The Balade of Pitee by Ohauciers;’ ii. ‘The Cronycle made by 
Chaucer,’ both from MSS. written by Shirley, Chaucer’s contemporary. 

XXIV. A One- Text Print of Chaucer’s Minor Poems, being the best Text from 
the Parallel-Text Edition, Part I., containing: 1. The Dethe of 
Blaunche the Duchesse; 2. The Oompleynt to Pite; 3. The Parlament 
of Foules ; 4. The Oompleynt of Mars ; 5. The ABO, with its 
original from De Guileville’s Felerinage de la Vie Jiwnaine (edited 
from the best Paris MSS. by M. Paul Meyer). 

1871. Second Series, 

6. Tbial Pobe-wobbs to my Parallel-Test edition of CLaucer’s Minor 

Poems for tbe Chaucer Society (with a try to set Chaucer’s Works in their right 
order of Time). By Fuedk. J. Furnivael. Part I. (This Part brings out, 
for the first time, Chaucer’s long early but hopeless love.) 

1872. First Series, 

XXV. Chaucer’s Tale of Melibe, the Monk’s, Nun’s Priest’s, Doctor’s, Par- 
doner’s, Wife of Bath’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, in 6 parallel 
Texts from the MSS. above named, and with the remaining 13 coloured 
drawings of Tellers of Tales, after the f-- F'l.'smere MS. 

XXVI. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, i'. : is*,' ! . MS., with 

9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.). 

XXVII, The wife's, Friar’s, Summoner’s, Monk’s, and Nun’s Priest’s Tales, 
from the Hengwrt MS., with 23 woodcuts of the Tellers of the Tales. 
(PartllL) 

XXVIII. The Wife’s, Friar’s, and Summoner’s Tales, from the Cambridge MS., 
with 9 woodcuts of Tale-Tellers. (Part IV.) 

XXIX. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; otherwise called Bred and Mylk for 
Children, addressed to his Son Lowys by Geoflfrey Chaucer. Edited 
by the Eev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 

(Tbe Six -Text Print of the Canterbury Tales will, it is hoped, be completed early 

in 1874.) 
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1872. Second Series. 

7. OfiiaiNALS AiSTD Anaiogijes of some of Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 

Part 1. 1. The original of the Man of Law’s Tale of Constance, from the 

French Chronicle of Nicholas Trivet, Arundel MS. 56, ab. 1340 Au.d., ,collat;ed 
with the later copy,ab. 1400, in the National Library at Stockholm ; copied and 
edited, with a trnslation, by Mr. Edmund Broci:^ 2. The Tale of ‘‘Mercians 
the Emperor,” from the Early- English version of the Cresia Momanoru7nin Harl, 
MS. 7333; and 3. Part of Matthew Paris’s Vita Offm Trimi, both stories 
illustrating incidents in the Man of Law’s Tale. 4. Two French Fabliaux like 
the Reeve's Tale. 5. Two Latin Stories like the Friar’s Tale. 

Childers. — ^Khuddaka Patha. A Pali Text, with a Translation and 
Notes. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. pp. 32, 
stitched. Is. 6d. 

Childers. — A Pali-English Eiotioitaey, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by Robert 
CiESAR Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. First Part, pp. 1-276. 
Imperial 8vo. Double Columns. 24^, 

The first Tali Dictionary ever published. The Second Part, completing the Work, is in pre- 
paration. 

Childers, — A PXli Geammab poe Begitoees. By Eobeet C. Childees. 

In 1 vol. 8vo. cloth. [/w preparation. 

Childers. — I ^otes on- Bhammapada, with special reference to the 
question of Nirv^a. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 
8vo. pp. 12, sewed,' Price 1$. 

Childers. — On’ tee Oeigin oe the Bedbhist AethaeatkIs. By 
the Mudliar L. Oomrilla Vijasinha, Government Interpreter to the 
Ratnapura Court, Ceylon. With an Introduction by R. C. Childers, late of 
the Ceylon Civil Service. 8vo. sewed. 1871. Is. 

Clarke. — Ten Geeat Eeeigions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By James Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 14^. 

Colebrooke. — The Liee and MisceuuAneoes Essays oe Heney Thomas 
CoLEBROOKB. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. [7w the press. 

' Colenso. — Fiest Steps in Zhut-Xaeie : An Abridgement of the Ele- 
mentary Grammar of the Zulu- Kafir Language. By the Right Rev. John W. 
Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 8vo. pp. 86, cloth. Ekukanyeni, 1859. 4.9. Qd. 

Colenso. — Zulh-English Diotionaey. By the Eight Eev. John W. Co- 
lenso, Bishop of Natal, 8vo. pp. viii. and 552, sewed. Pietermaritzburg, 1861. 
£l Is. 

Colenso. — ^Fiest Zuld-Kaeie Beading Book, two parts in one. By the 

RightRev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal, I6mo. pp. 44, sewed. Natal. Is, 

Colenso. — Second Zdld-Eaeib Beading Book. By the same. 16mo. 

pp. 108, sewed,. Natal. Ss, 

Colenso. — ^Foitetk Ztjltj-Eaeie Beading Book. By the same. 8vo. 

pp. 160, clath. Natal, 1859. 7s. 

Colenso.— Three Native Accounts of the Yisits of the Bishop of Natal 
in September and October, 1859, to Upmande, King of the Zulus ; with Expla- 
natory Notes and a Literal Translation, and a Glossary of all the Zulu Words 
employed in the same : designed for the use of Students of the Zulu Language. 
By the Right Rev. John W. Colenso, Bishop of Natal. 16mo. pp. 160, stiff 
cover.' Natal, Maritzburg, I860. 4s. 6^?. 

Coleridge. — A Glossaeial Index to the Printed English Literature of 
the Thirteenth Century. By Herbert Coleridge, Esq, 8vo. cloth, pp. 104, 
2s. 6c7. 

CoHeccao de Yocabulos e Ftases usados na Provincia de S. Pedro, 

do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil, 12mo, pp. 32, sewed. 1*. 
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Contopoulos.— A Lexicon oe Modeen GBEEK-EisreEisH and Enolish 
Modeen Greek. By N. Contopoulos. 

Part I. Modern Greek-Englisli. 8vo, cloth, pp. 460. 12^. 

Part II, English-Modern Greek. 8vo. cloth, pp. 582. I5s.’ 

Cimningliam.— T he Ahcott Geogbaphy oe Iijdia. I. The Buddhist' 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hweu-Thsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Poyal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps. 8vo. pp. xx. 590, cloth. 1870, 285. 

Ctumingham.— Ah Essay oh the Ajriah Obueb oe Aechitecttoe, as 
exhibited in tho Temples of Kashmere. By Captain (now Major-General) 
Alexander Cunningham. 8vo; pp. 86, cloth. With seventeen large folding 
Plates. 185. 

Cunning’ham.— The B^lsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the. Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Major Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. S70, 
uloth. 1854. 2U ^ ' 

B’Alwis. — Buddhist ITibvXna ; a Peyiew of Max Muller’s Bhamma- 
pade. By James D’Alwis, Member of the Royal Asiatic Soeiety. 8vo. sewed, 

. pp. X. and 140. 65. 

D’Alwis. — Pali TbiVHslatiohs. Part First. By James D’Alwis, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. 24, Is. 

B’ Alwis. — A Bescriptiye Catalogue oe Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works of Ceylon. By James D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, &c., &c. In Three Volumes. Vol. I., pp. xxxii. and *244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. [V/)ls. II, and III. in preparation, 

Belepierre. — Supercheries Lttteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d’ Auteur, dans les Lettres et dans les Arts. Par Octave Delepierre. 
]^cap. 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14s. 

Belepierre. — Eevue Analytique des Outrages Ecrits en Centons, 
depuis les Temps Anciens, jusqu’au xixl^^i® Siecle. Par un Bibliophile Beige. 
Small 4to. pp, 608, stiff covers. 1868. 30s. 

Belepierre.^ — Essai Historiuue et Bibliographiuue sur les EIsbus. 
Par Octave Belepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 15 pages of Woodcuts. 
1870. 3s. U, 

Bennys. — China and Japan. A complete Guide to the Open Ports of 
those countries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, and Macao ; forming 
a Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Residents in 
general; with 56 Maps and Plans. By W'm. Prederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.^s Consular Service ; N. B. Dennys, late H.M.*s Consular Service; and 
Charles King, Lieut. Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Dennys. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 25, 

Bohne. — A Zulu-Eaeir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu* 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
sewed. Cape Town, 1857. 215. 

Bohne. — The Four Gospels in Zulu. By the Eev, J. L. Dohne, 

Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s, 

Boolittle. — ^Yooabulary and Handbook oe the Chinese Language. 
Romanised in the Mandarin Dialect. By the Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author 
of “ Social Life of the Chinese.” Complete in 2 vols, Vol. 1., 4to. pp. viii. 
and 548, half-roan. 1872. £1 11 5. 6d. 

Bowson. — A Grammar oe the. Urdu or Hindustani Language. By 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S. 12mo. cloth, pp, xvi. and 264. 10s. 6d. 
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Dowson. — A Hindustani Exeecisb Eook. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown Svo. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2s. Qtd. 

Early English. Text Society’s Pnblicatioiis. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Eably English Allitekatiye Poems. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century, Edited by H. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. I6s. 

2. Abthub (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by E. J. Eueniyall, Esq., 

from the Marquis of Bath's unique MS. 4s. 

3. Ane Compendious and Bheue Teactate conceentng ye Oeeice 

AND Dewtie OP Eyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by E. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 4s. 

4. Sir Gtaavayne and the Green Knight (about 1 320-30 a.d.). 

Edited by K. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

5. Oe the Orthogeaphie and Congruitie oe the Hritan Tongue ; 

a treates, noe shorter than necessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume, 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot oe the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A. 8s. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the Library 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by II. Morris, Esq. 8s. 

8 Morte Arthure; the Alliterative Yersion. Edited from Hobert 
Thornton’s unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev. George 
Perry, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions uppon the Annotacions and Corrections of 
SOME Imperfections op Impressiones op Chaucer’s Worker, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thvnne. Edited from the unique MS. in the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq,, M.D. 4s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University Library (about 
1450 A.D.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2s. 6d. 

11. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Edited 

from the first edition by Johne Skott, in 1552, by Fitzedward Hall, 
Esq., D.C.L, Parti. 3s. 

12. The Weight’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobsam 

(about 1462 A.D.), from tbe unique Lambeth MS. 306. Edited for the first 
time by F. J. Fdenivall, Esq,, M.A. Is. 

13. Seinte Marherete, Jjb MEn)EN ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 

1200, 1310, 1330 A.D. First edited in 1862, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issued. 2s. 

14. King Horn, with fragments of Eloriz and Blauncbeflur, and the 

Assumption of the Blessed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawson 
Lumby. 3s. Sd. 

15. Political, Heligtous, and Love Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by P. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. 7s. 6d, 

16. A Trbtice in English breuely drawe out of } book of Quintis 

essences in Latyn, J? Hermys } prophete and king of Egipt after > flood 
of ISfoe, fader of ?^no?nnhri«, haddo by reuelaciouM of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from um; Sioanc \: .S. 73, by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Is. 
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17. Paeallel Extbacts from 29 Manuscripts of Piees Plowmaist, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society's iThree-text edition of this Poem. 
By the Rev. W. Skbat, M.A. Is. 

18. Hali Meidemead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first time from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockatne, M.A. Is. 

19. The Mohaeohe, and other Poems of Sir Pavid Lyndesay. Part II., 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. Ss. Qd. 

20. Some Treatises bt PrcHABD Eolle be Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a. d.), by Rev. George G-.Peery, M.A. 1^. 

21. Merlin-, or the Early History oe Elnu Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4^. 

22. The Eomans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W, W. Skeat. M.A. 65. 

23. Dan Michel’s Ayenbite of Inwyt, or Eemorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Rici^ard Morris, Esq. 10s. Qd. 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ ; The Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 2s, 

25. The Stacions of Pome, and the Pilgrim’s Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Yernou and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. l6‘. 

26. Peltgious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Thorntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
A. D.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2^. 

27. Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Ehyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by j&ENRY B. Wheatley. 126*. 

28. The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobest. 1362 a.d., by William Langland. The 
earliest or Vernon Text ; Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full 
Collations, by Rev, W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7^. 

29. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde 

and the Wohunge of Hre Lauerd : Ureisuns of Tire Louerd and of lire Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transla- 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Morris. First Series, Part I. 7s, 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Crude (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2s. 

31. Instructions for Parish Priests. By John Myec. - Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., etc. 4s. 

32. The Babees Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Hrbanitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Lytille Childreues Lytil Boke. The Bokes of Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde’s Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of Curtasye, Seager's Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore- 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F, J. Furnivall, M.A., 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 15^. 

33. The Book of the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright, Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Rossiter. fis. 
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34. OiD Enohsh HojnirES and Homiletic Tueatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohunge of Ure Laiierd : TJreisiiiis of XJrc Lonerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Mtiseum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans- 
lation, and Notes, by EiCHAnn Monuis. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 

35. SiE Datid Lykdesay’s Woeks. Paet 3. The Histoiie of ane 

Nobil and "Wailzeand Sqvyor, "William Melduum, nniqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compylit be Sir Lauid Lyndesay of the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Sqnyer, compylit alswa be Sir Daniel Lyndesay, etc. Edited by E. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

86. Meelik, oe the Eaelt Histoey op- Kihg- Aethxje. A Prose 

Bomance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in the 
University Library, Cambridge, by Heniiy B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869. 125. 

87. SiE Datih Lyhdbsay’s Works. Part lY. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vitvperation of vyce. Maid 
be Sir David Lindesay, of the Mont, alias Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Bobert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regis. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 45. 

38. The Yisioh op William cohceehing- Piees the Plowmah, 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Besoun, 
by William Langland (1377 a.d.). The “ Crowley” Text; or Text B, 
Edited from MS. Laud Misc. 581, collated with MS. Bawl. Poet. 38, MS. 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1.17. in 
the Cambridge University Library, the i\IS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS. 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Bev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. IO5. 6d. 

39. The ‘‘Gest Hystoeiale” op the Pestehctioh op Teoy. Ah 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Colonna’s '*Hystoria 
Troiana.” Now -first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum, 
University of Glasgovr, by the Bev. Geo A.. Panton and David Donaldson. 
Part I. lOs. 6 d. 

40. English Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than One 

Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre; The Ordinances of Worcester; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Regis. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Notes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucy Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Five Parts, On the 
History and Development of Gilds, by Lujo Brentano, Doctor Juris 
Utriusque et Philosophise. 2I5. 

41. The Minoe Poems op William Laijdee, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland in and about 
1568 A.D., that year of Famine and Plague), Edited from the Unique 
•Originals belonging to S. Oiiristie-Miller, Esq., of BritwelJ, hr F. J 
FuRnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Oamb. $s. 

42. BeeK^edtts de Ctjea eei Famdxiaets, with some Early Scotch 

From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
■■ ■ ' ■ by h Bawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 

College, Cambridge. 2^. 

43. Katis Having, and other M:oral and Eeligious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 6 by J 
Bawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. ’ si 
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late 8 and 60, Paternoster Row, London, 

Early English. Text Society’s Puhlications — contimied. 

44. Joseph of Ahimathie : otherwise called the Eomance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1350, 
and now first printed from the unique copy in the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
With an appendix, containing “The Lyfe.of Joseph of Armathy,’^ reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de ^yorde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.b. 1516 ; and The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia/^ first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev, Walteb W. Skeat, M.A. Ss. 

45. King- Alfred’ s West- Saxon VERsioisr of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English, translation, the Latin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10s. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood; Symbols of the Passion and Cross- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glossarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

47. Sir Bayid Lyndesay’s Works. Part Y. The Minor Poems oi 

Lyndesay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 3s, 

48. The Times’ Whistle: or, A j^ewe I)aunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Compiled by R. G., Gent. Now first Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
„ Glossary, by J. M. Cowper 6s. 

49. An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 

Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. lOs. 

50. King Alfred’s West-Saxon Version of Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Henry Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part II. 10s. 

51. pE Liflade of St. Jdxtana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 A.D. With renderings into Modern English^ by the Rev, O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. 0. Cockayne, M.A. Price 25, 

JExtra Berm. Subscriptions — Small paper, one guinea ; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Eomanoe of William of Palernb (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf), Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisauuder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340 ; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King’s College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skkat, M.A. Svo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. .^1 65. 

2. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types; including a re-arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Language of Chaucer and Gower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salesbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 15*21. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, xvxth, xviith, andxviiith centuries. Svo. 
sewed, pp. viii. and 416. lOs, 

3. Caxton’s Book of Curtesye, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS, 79, and the Balliol MS. 354, Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A. Svo. sewed, pp. xii, and 58. 55. 
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Early Engflish Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

4. The Lay oe Hayelok the Dahe; composed in tLe reign of 
Edward I.j about A.D. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Koxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Misc. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. Iv. and 160. 10s. 

6. Chahceh’s Tbanslatioh op Boethius’s ‘‘De Cohsolatione 
Philosophib.^^ Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge Univ. Libr. MS. li. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12s. 

6. The Bomance oe the Cheveleee Asstohe. Be-edited from the 
unique manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Henry H. Gibbs, Esq,, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviii. and 38. 3.-?. 

7. Oh Eahlt Ehoeish Peonuhciatioh, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xiii th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. IO 5 . 

8. Queene Elizabethes Achaeemy, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
A Booke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funerall, etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate’s Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords’ Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trill. Hall, Carab. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo, 135. 

9. The Eraternityb oe Yacabonles, by Johh Awleley (licensed 
in 1560-1, imprinted then, and in 1565), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library. A Caueat or Warening for Commen Ciirsetors vulgarely 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, EsauiBRE. From the 3rd edition of 
1567, belonging to Henry Huth, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567, 
in the Bodleian Library, Qxford, and with the reprint of the 4th edition of 
1573. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Haben or 
Hyberdynb, from the Lansdowne MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A, 25. Those 
parts of the Groundworke of Conny- catching (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Sarman's Caueat. Edited by Edward Viles & F. J. Furnivall. 8vo. 
Is. Sd. 

10. The Pyrst Eqxe oe the Ihtrobugtioh oe Knowledge, made by 
Andrew Borde, of Physycke Doctor. A Compendyous Regyment op a 
Dyetary op Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrewe Boorde, 
of Physycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence op the Berde : a treatyse 
made, answerynge the treatyse of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from his Breuyary, byF, J. 
Furnivall, M.A,, Trinity Hall, Oamb. 8vo. ISs. 

The Bruce ; qi', tbe Book of the Hibst excellent and noble Prince, 
Robert de Brqyss, King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.b. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John's College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart’s 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. P^art 1. 8vq. 125. 

12. England in the Reign oe King Henry the Eighth. A 
Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom s Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. Brewer. 
M,A, Part II. 125. ' 

{JPart J., 8(arlcey*s Life and Letters j is xn, preparation. 
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late 8 and 60 , Paternoster Row, London. 

Early English Text Society’s Publications — continued. 

13. A SxTPriiCACTOir xok the BEoeAEs. 'Written about the year 1529, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Fdrniyall. With a 
Supplycacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 A.D.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 A.D.),The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 a.d.). Edited by J, 
Meadows Gowpeb. 6s, 

14. On Eaely English Phoniinciation, with. es^Decial reference to 

Shahspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F.R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xivth and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycliife, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbury, Barclay, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. IO 5 . 

15. Eobeht Cbowley’s Thiuty-one Epigeams, Yoyce of the Last 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc,, 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M, Cowper, Esq. 
125 . 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev, 
Walter W, Skeat, M.A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. IO5. 

Edda Saemxindar Hiiins Eroda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 

From the Old Norse or Icelandic. Part I. with a Mythological Index. 12mo. pp. 
152, cloth, 35. 6d, Part II. with Index of Persons and Places. By Benjamin 
Thorpe. i2mo. pp. yiii. and 172, cloth. 1866. 4s. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 75. 6^?. 

Edkins. — Cittna’s Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edkins. Crown 8vo., pp. xxiii. — 403, cloth. IO 5 . 6d. 

Edkins. — A Yocabulary oe the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1869. 235. 

Edkins. — A Grammar oe Colloodial Chinese, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo 
half-calf, pp. viii. and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21s. 

Edkins. — A Grammar oe the Chinese Colloodtal Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect. By Joseph Edkins. Second edition. 
8vo. half-calf, pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £l lOs. 

Eger and Grime; an Early English Eomanoe. Edited from Bishop 
Percy’s Folio Mannscripl, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Hales, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and Frederick 
J. Furniyall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 copies printed), bound in the Roxhurghe style. lOs. 6d. 

jjitel. — Handbook eor the Student oe Chinese Buddhism. By the Hev. 

E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary Society. Crown 8vo. pp. viii., 224, cl., ISs. 
Eitel. — Three Lectures on Buddhism. By Eev. Ernest J. Eitel. 
Medium 8vo., pp. 42, sewed. 35. 6d, 

Eitel. — Sketches erom Liee among the Hakkas oe Southern China. 
By the Rev. E. J. Eitel, Hong-Kong. lln preparation, 

Elliot. — The History oe India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Edited from the Posthumous Papers of the late Sir H. 
M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal Civil Sexwice, by Prof. 
John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff College, Sandhurst. 

Yols. I. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8 vd. pp xxxii, and 542, 
X. and 580, cloth. 1 85 . each. 
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Elliot. — Memoirs ojf the History, Folklore, ahb Disthibhtioh" oe 
THE Races of the Kobth Western Provinces of India ; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M, Elliot, K.O.B., of the Hon. East India Company’s 
Bengal Civil Service. I'Mited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Beames, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. . In 2 yols. demy 8vo., pp. xx., 370, and 396, cloth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one full-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Maps. 36sr. 

EUis, — ^The Asiatic Affinities of the Old Italians. Ey Egbert 
Ellis, B.D,, Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author of “Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul.” Crown 8 vo. pp. iv. 156, cloth. 1870. bs. 
English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 
Welsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to Philologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanic Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. 1869. Is. 
Etherington. — The ISthdeet’s Grammar of the Hindi Language. 
By the Rev. W- Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Crown 8vo. pp. xii. 220. 
xlviii. cloth. 1870. lOs. Cd. 

Ethnological Society of London (The Journal of the). Edited by 

Professor Huxley, F.R.S,, President of the Society; George Busk, Esq., 
F.R.S.; Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F. R.S. ; Colonel A. Lane Fox, Hon. Sec.; 
Thomas Wright, Esq., Hon. Sec.; Hyde Clarke, Esq.; Sub-Editor; and 
Assistant Secretary, J. H. Lamprey, Esq. Published Quarterly. 



Vol. I., No. 1. April, 1869. 8vo. pp. 88, sewed. Ss. 

Contents. — Flint Instruments from Oxfordshire and the Isle of Thanet (Illustrated.) By 
Colonel A. Lane Fox.— The Westerly Drifting of Nomads. By H. H. Howorth.— On the Lion 
'Shilling. By Hyde Ciai'ke.— Letter on a Marble Armlet. By H. W. Edwards. — On a Bronze 
Spear from Lough Gur, Limerick. (Illustrated.) By Col. A. Lane Fox. — On Chinese Charms. 
By W. H. Black. — Proto-ethnic Condition of Asia Minor, By Hyde Clarke.— On Stone Im- 
plements from the Cape. (Illusti’atcd.) By Sir J. Lubbock. — Cromlechs and Megalithic 
Structures. By H. M. Westropp.— Remarks on Mr. Westropp’s Paper. By Colonel A. Lane 
Fox.— Stone Implements from San Josd. By A. Steffens. —On Child-bearing in Australia and 
New Zealand. By J. Hooker, M.D.— On a Pseudo-cromleeh on Mount Alexander, Australia. 
By Acheson. — The Cave Cannibals of South Africa. By Layland. — Reviews : Wallace’s 
Malay Archipelago (with illustrations) ; Fryer’s Hill Tribes of India (with an illustration) ; 
Reliqnifis Aquitanicce, etc.— Method of Photographic Measurement of the Human Frame (with 
an illustration). By J. H. Lamprey.— Notes and Queries. 

^ Vol. L, No. 2. July, 1869. 8vo. pp. 117, sewed. 3s. 

Orrrr.vr-. ■ ■Ord’‘nrrr Afeeting, March 9, 1869 (held at tl^e Museum of Practical Geology), 
Pu.r y. President, in the Chair. Opening Address of the President.— On 

population of Central and South India (Illustrated). By Sir Walter 
ri'-o'.. - 0> India as traced in Castes .(With a Map). 

IV. -marks by Mr. James ■ ■ ■ .s by Mr. Walter Bendy. 

— Oi-'in-c-y M<-:m ,• .unary 23rd, 1869. ' ■ ■ , .R.S., President, in the 

C'.- Vr. y.-.e I e:,: By Dr. A. Camphel, •* . of Darjeeling.— On Pre- 

historic Av T:;i! a (Illustrated). By Colonel Meadows Taylor, C.S.I,, M.R.A.S., 
M.R.1.;\.. -Apu'.-uuix !. Extract from description of the Pandoo Coolies in Malabar. By J. 

i " .ve the Literary Society of Bombay, December 20th, 1820. Published 
in V 1 i 1. o-' is ly’s Transactions).— Appendix II, Extract from a letter fromCaptuin, 
now Colonel, A.vDoria, dated Camp Katangrich, April 12th, 1852.— On some of the Mountain 
Tribes of the Noieth Western frontier of India. By Major Fosbery, Y.C —On Permanence of 
type in the Humaii'.Race. By Sir William Denison. — Notes and Reviews. — Ethnological Notes 
and Queries.— Notices of Ethnology. 

Vol. I., No. 3. Qctober, 1869. pp. 137, sewed. 35. 

Contents. — On the^^ Excavation of a large raised Stone Circle or Harrow, near the 
Tillage of Wurreegaon, \pne mile from the miP'^"'-v Provinces 

of India (Illustrated). Major George Goc ■ . ■ Remarks by 

Dr. Hooker on Dr. Campbell’s paper.— North- ' ■ ■ f the Presi- 
dent.— On the Native Ra^es of New Mexico : . . ell.— On the 

Arapahoes, Kiowas, and Comanches. By Morton ■ *. Indians: a 

Sketchy of some ^of the hostile Tribes ; together with a brief account of General Sheridan’s 
L '" ' ‘ ^ ■ ‘ be Indians. By 

" ^ wart Gladstone. 


” , ,■ . . . > . v^ilUam Ewart 

Gladstone. (The Review by Hyde Clarae, nsq.;— hoies ana Uueries.— Uiassmcution Committee. 
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Vol. I.. No. 4. January, 1870. 8vo. pp. 98, sewed. 3s. 

Contents.— On. New Zealand and Polynesian Ethnology : On the Social Life of the ancient 
Inhabitants of Now Zealand, and on the national character it was likely to form. By Sir 
George Grey, K G.B.— Notes on the Maories of New Zealand and some Melanesians of the 
south-west Pacific, By the Bishop of Wellington. — Observations on the 
quities of Easter Island. By J. L. Palmer.— On the westerly drifting c ^ . 

fifth to the nineteenth century. Part II, The Seljuks, Ghazdevides, etc. 

Esq. — Settle Cave Exploration. — Index.— Contents. —Keport of the Council.— Xiisi oi jbcnows. 
Vol. II., No. 1. April, 1870. Svo.’pp. 96, sewed. 3s. 

Contents :— On the Propo.«!ed Exploration of Stonehenge by a Committee of the British 
Association. By Cal. A. Lane Fox.— On the Chinese Race, ' 

T " By 0. T. Gardner. Appendix I.: ■ , 

iiineseTime. — Discussion.— On the ! • ■ ' 

. ■ , . . )iscusBion. — Extract from a Comir ' ‘ ■ > 

the Political Department, India Office, on the Relations bet^ 

On Quartzite Implements from the Cape of Good Hope. By Sir G. Grey. — Discussion.— Note 
on a supposed Stone Implement from County Wicklow, Ireland. By F. Ateheson.— Note 
on the Stature of American Indians of the Chipewyan Tribe. By Major-General Lefroy — 
Report on the Present State and Condition of Pre-historic Remains in the Channel Islands. By 
Lieut. S.’P. Oliver. — Appendix: The '■ . ’ o Cromlech of Le Couperon. — 

Discussion — Description and Remar from China, which has been 

supposed to be that of Clonfueius, I „ ^ .—On the Westerly Drifting of 

Nomades, from the 5th to the I9th Century. Part III. The Comans and Petchenegs. By H. H. 
Howorth. — Review. — Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 2. July, 1870. 8vo. pp. 95, sewed. 3s. 

Contents On the Kitai and Kara-Kitai. By Dr. G. Oppert.— Discussion. — Note on the Dse 
of the New Zealand Mere. By Colonel A. Lane Fox.— On Certain Pre-historic Remains dis- 
covered in New Zealand, and on the Nature of the Deposits in which they occurred. By Dr. 
Julius Haast. — Discussion.— On the Origin of the Tasn ■■■ ‘ red. By 

James Boawick. — Discussion. — On a Frontier Line of . ■ . : 7 H. H. 

PIo worth.— Notes on the Nicobar Islanders. By G. M. ■ ■ „ of Flint 

and Chert under ' ' ’ « nerset. By W. Boyd Dawkins. — Discussion, — 

Remarks by Dr, ■ ■ le Rev, R. J. Mapleton’s ’I *’ ^ 

Pre-historic Rerr ^ 5 Crinaa Canal, Argyllshire . ■ . . : . . 

Mapleton. — Disci " . , j ' ‘ ‘ to a Note on an Ancient ■ • ■ 

George IBusk.— On Discoveries in Recent Deposits in Yorkshire. By G. Monkman, — Discussion., 
—On the Natives of Naga, in Luzon, Philippine Islands.— By Dr. Jagor.— On the Koords. By 
Major F. Millinger.— On the Westerly Drifting of Nomades, from the 6th to the 19th Century. 
Part IV. The Circassians and White Kazars. By H. H.. Howorth. — Notes and Queries. — 
Illustrated. 

Vol. 11., No. 3; October, 1870^ 8vo. pp. 176, sewed. 35. 

Contents;— On the Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru. By David Forbes. Appendix:- 
A. Table of Detailed Measurements of Aymara Indians. B. Substances used as Medieines^by 
the Aymara Indians, and their Names for Diseases. C. Vocabulary of Aymara Words— Discus- 
sion. — On the Opening of Two Cairns near Bangor, North Wales. By Colonel A. Lane Fox. — 
Discussion.— On the Earliest Phases of Civilization. By H odder M. Westropp.— On Current 
British Mytholosry and Oral Traditions. By J. F. Cam pbell.— Note on a- Cist with Engraved' 
Stones on the Poltalloch Estate, Argyllshire. By the Rev. R. J. Mapleton.— Discussion— On the 
Tribal System and Land Tenure in Ireland under the Brehon Laws. By H odder M.. Westropp. 
—Discussion.— On the Danish Element in the Population of Cleveland, Yorkshire. By the Rev* 
J. C. Atkinson.— Discussion,— Notes and Queries.— Illustrated. 

Vol. II., No. 4. January, 1871. 8vo. pp. 5*24, sewed. With a Coloured folded 
Map, and Seven full-page Illustrations. 35. 

Contents.— On the Brain in the Study of Ethnology. By Dr. C. Donovan. (Abstract.)— The 
Philosophy of Religion among the Lower Races or Mankind. By E. B. Tylor, Esq., Vice- 
President (Discussion).— Address on the Ethnology of Britain. By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., 
F.R.S., President.— The Influence of the Norman Conquest on of B-itr-.n. By Dr* 

T. Nicholas, M.A., F.G.S. Discussion.— Note ona Supposed :s. Rus-Glass, 

Go. Cork. By R. Caulfield, Esq., LL.D., F.S.A. (with plate. j Discussion.— Notes on the Dis- 
covery of Copper Celts at Buttivant, Co. Cork. By J. P. Phair, Esq.— On the Geogi’aphical 
Distribution of the Chief Modifications of Mankind. By Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S., 
President (with ‘chromo-lithograph map). Discussion.— On the threatened Destruction of the 
British Earthworks near Dorchester, Oxfordshii’e. By Col* A. Lane Fox, F.S.A., Hon. Sec. 
(with plate.)— Description of the Park Cwm Tumulus. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., 
F.R.S., Vice-President (with plate), -On the Opening of Grimes’ Graves in Norfolk. By the 
Rev. W, Green well, M. A., F.S.A. (with plates). Discussion.— On the Discovery of Platycnemic 
Men in Denbighshire. By W. Boyd Dawkins, Esq., M-A., F.R.S. With Notes on the Human 
Remains, by Prof. Busk, F.R.-S. (with plate and 16 woodcuts.)— On the Westerly Drifting of 
Nomades, from the Fifth to the Nineteenth Century. Part T. The Hungarians. By H. H. 
Howorth, Esq. - N otes and Queries.— Index, &c. , &c. 

racsimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebes. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., P.S.A., Corresponding Member of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Account of their Discovery. By A. Henry Ehind, Bsq., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 plates coloured, bound in cloth. 215. 
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Pausboll — Two Jatakas. The Original Pali Text, with an English 
Translation and Critical Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. pp. 14, sewed. Is. 

FaulslbolL — Tsifr Jatakas, The OriginaL Pali Text, with Translation 
and Notes. By V. Faxjsboll. 8vo, pp. xiii. 127. Is. 

Piske. — Myths and . Mtth-Maeebs : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fisicb, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 252. 10s. 6/^. 

Foss. — ^l^onwEG-iAN Grammas, with Exercises in the NTorwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frithjop Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo., pp. 50, cloth limp. 2s. 

Furnivall.— Education in Early England. Some hTotes used as 
‘ Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time,’' for the Early English Text Society. By Fhederick J. Fohnivall, 
M.A., Trinity tlall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. 8vo. sewed, pp. 74. Is. 

Garrett. — A Classical Dictionary or India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the tlindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. cloth. 28s. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the 17th Edition. By 

Dr. T. J. CoNANT. With grammatical Exercises and a Chrestomathy by the 
Translator. 8vo, pp. xvi. and 364, cloth. 20*'. 

Gesenius’ Hebrew and English lexicon of the Old Testament, including 

the Biblical Chaldee, from the Latin. By Edward Robinson. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. pp. xii. and 1160, cloth. S6s. 

God. — Book of God. By 0. 8vo. cloth. Vol. I, : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 126'. Cd. — ^Vol. II. An Introduction to the Apocalypse, pp. 752. 14*. — 
Vol. HI. A Commentary on t:he Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 

God. — The Name oe God in 405 Languages. Ayvefio-rij) 32mo., 
pp. 64, sewed. 2d. 

Goldstncker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 

improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor H. H. W’^ilson, 
with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Goldstuckee. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856-1863. 6s. each. 

Goldstncker. — Panini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty's Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalpa-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo pp 
268, cloth. 21s. ’ 

Goldstucker.— -On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
OE Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 3870. By Theodor Goldstucker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. 
l5. 6d. * ' 

Crover.— Tm Vole-Sowss o]? Southejut Iitoia,. By Ohaeles E. Govee. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 299, cloth IQs. 6d. 
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Grammatography.— A MAinrAi, ob Ebfeeence to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modem Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 6d, 

The “ Grammatography” is olFered to the public as a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the most "V' .-f -vt languages. Simple in its design, it T^ill be consulted 

with advaiit ■■ ‘ the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the corrector of 

the press, ami '...i i- 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amharic. 

Anglo-Saxon. 

Arabic. 

Arabic Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assj’iian Cuneiform. 
Bengali. 

Bohemian (Czechian). 
Biigfs. 

. Burmese. 

Canarese (or Carnataea), 
Chinese. 

Coptic. 

Croato-Glagolitic. 

Cuflo. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . 


AliPnABETlCAL INDEX. 


Czechian( or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 

"" "" Pushto (or Afghan). 

Iloinaic(Modern Greek 
Eussian. 

Ilunes. 

Samaritan. 

Sanscnt. 

Servian, 

Slavonic (Old). 

Sorbian (or ‘Wendish). 
Swedish. 


Danish. 

Demotic, 

Estrangelo. 

Ethiopic. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitic. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Gi ■ ■ * ‘ . . 

Gi 

Gi ■ ■ 

II: 

Hieroglyphics, 

Hebrew. 

Hebrew (Archaic). 


Hebrew (Judeeo-Ger- 
Hungarian. [man). 
Illyrian. 

Irish. 

Italian (Old). 

Japanese. 

Javanese. 

Lettish, 

Mantshu. 

Median Cuneiform. 


Palmyreiiiah. 

Persian. 

Persian Cuneiform. 


Hebrew (llabbinical). Phoenician. 


Turkish. 

■Wallachian. 

"Wendish (or Sorbian). 
Zend. 


Green. — Shakespeare akb the Emblem-Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of the 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.d. 161G. By Heniiy Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi. 572, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. 11^. ; large 

imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12^. 6d. 

Grey. — Handbook oe Aerican, Ahstraltan, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His Excellency Sir George Grey, 
K.C.B., Her Majesty’s High Commissioner of the Gape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Grey and Dr. H. I. Bleek. 

Vol. 1. Part 1. — South Africa. 8vo. pp. 18B. 7s. 6d. 

Tol. 1. Part 2. — Africa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn). 8vo. pp. 70. 2^. 

Yol. I. Part 3.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. Is. 

Yol. II. Part 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. l5. Gd. 

Yol. II. Part 2. — Papnan Langutiges of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ing those of the Islands of Nengone, Lifu, Aneitum, Tana, and 
others. 8vo. p. 12. 6d. 

Yol. II. Part 3.-- Fiji Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papnan Lan- 
guages, and Part I., Australia). 8vo. t>d. 34. Is, 

Yol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands, 8vo. pp. 
7G. 3^. Gd. 

Yol. II. Part 4 (conf^a?^fl:^^on).— Polynesia and Borneo, 8vo. pp. 77-154. Ss, 6d. 

Yol. HI. Part 1.— Manuscripts and Incunablee. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2s. 

Yol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. 8vo. pp. vi. and 266. 

Grey. — Mao'ri Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to His Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a small Collec- 
tion of Laments, etc. By Ch. Oliver B. Davis. 8 vo. pp. iv. and 2*28, cloth. 125. 
Griffin. — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment. By Lbpbl H. Grifpin, Bengal Civil Service ; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of The Punjab Chiefs/’ etc. • Second 
edition. In 1 vol. royal 8vo., pp. xxvii. and 677. \In preparation, 

Griffith. — Scenes from the Ramayana, Meghaditta, etc. Translated 
by Ralph T. H. Gripeith, M.A., Principal of the Benares College. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth, 65. 

Contents. — Preface— A yodhya—Ruvan Doomed— The Birth of Rama — The Heir apparent — 
Mtmthara’s Guile— Dasarutlia’s Oath— The Step-mother— Mother and Son — The Triumph of 
Love— Farewell? —The Hermit’s Son— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The Rape of. Sita— 
Rama’s Despair— The Messenger Cloud— Khumbakarna— The Suppliant Dove— True Glory- 
Feed the Poor— The Wise Scholar. 
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Griffith. — The IMmXyah oe Yalmiki. Translated into English verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A,, Principal of the Benares College, Yol. I., 
containing Books I. and 11. 8to. pp. xxxii. 440, cloth. 1870. 18s. 

Vol. IL, containing Book II., with additional Kotes and Index of Names. 

8vo., pp. 504 cloth. 18s. 

■ - Vol. III. pp, V. and 371, cloth. 1872. 15s. 

Grout. — The Isizulit: a Grammar of the Zulu Language ; accompanied 
with an Historical Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8 VO. pp. lii. and 432, cloth. 21s. 

Gubernatis. — Zoolooioai Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo he Gubernatis, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
in the Institute di Studii Superiori e di Perfezionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 432, vii. and 442. 28s. 

Gundert. — A. Malayalam ahh English Lictionaey. By Eev. H. 
Gundert, B. Ph. Parts I~Iir. Royal 8vo. pp. COO. 80s. Will be completed 
in five parts 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldeman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philo'Iogy in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viii. and 70, cloth. 1872. Ss. Jid. 

Hans Breitmann Ballads. — See under Leland. 

Hassoun.— The Diwan oe Hatim Tax. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3s. 6d. 

Hang. — The Boojl oe Aeda Yiiiae. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
Destur Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
an English translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
and Translations of the Gosbt-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
Haug, Ph.D,, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
versity of Munich. Assisted by E. W. West, Ph.D. Published by order of 
the Bombay Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Jxxx,, v., and 316. 5s. 

Haug.— Essays on the Sacheb Language, Whitings, and Religion of 
THE Parsees. By Martin Haug, Dr. Phil. Superintendent of Sanskrit 
Studies in the Poona College. 8vo. pp. 278, cloth. £2 2s. 

Haug.— A Lectuhe on an Oeiginal Speech of Zohoasteh (Yasua 45), 
■with remarks on his age. By Martin Haug, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 
Bombay, *1865. 2s. 

Haug. — Outline of a Geammau of the Zend Language. Dy Maktin 
Haug, Dr. Phil. 8vo, pp. 82, sewed. 14s. 

Haug.— The AiTAuiiYA Deahmanam of the Eig Yeda : containing the 
Earliest Speculations of the Brahmans on the meaning of the Sacrificial Prayers, 
and on the Origin, Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 
Edited, Translated, and Explained by Martin Haug, Ph.D., Superintendent of 
Sanskrit Studies in the Poona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
Vol. I Contents, Sanskrit Text, with Preface, Introductory Essay, and a Map 
of the Sacrificial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 312. Vol. II. Transla- 
tion with Notes, pp. 544. £S 3s. 

Haug. —An Old Zand-Pahlavi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with a Transliteration in Roman Letters, an English Translation, 
and an Alphabetical Index. By Destur Hoshengjx Jamaspji, High-priest of 
the Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised with Notes and Introduction by Martin 
Haug, Ph.D., late Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 

Foreign Member of ■ C. ■ Academy. Published by order of the 

Government of Bombay. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ivi. and 132. 15#. 

Haug.— An Old Pahlayi-Pazand Glossaey. Edited, with an Alpha- 
betical Index, by Destuh Hoshangji Jamaspji Asa, High Priest of the 
Parsis in Malwa, India. Revised and Enlarged, with nn l-.t-odimt'u v Essay on 
the Pahlavi Language, by Martin Haug, Ph.D. Puuii.sh-. ,! i-.y order of the 
Government of Bombay. 8vo, pp. xvi. 152, 268, sewed. 1 870. ‘ 28# 
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Haug. — Essay on ihe Pahlayi Language. ■ ByMAETiN Ha-tjo, Ph. D., 
Professor of Sanscrit and Comparative Philology at the University of Munich, 
Member of the Eoyal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, etc. (From the Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary, edited by Destuii Hoshakgji and -M. Haug.) 8vo. 
pp. 152, sewed. 1870. 3s. 6d. 

Haug.— The Eeligioh of the Zoroasthians, as contained in their Sacred 
Writings. With a History of the Zend and Pehlevi Literature, and a Grammar 
of the Zend and Pehlevi Languages. By Martin Haug, Ph.D., late Superin- 
tendent of Sanscrit Studies in the Poona College, 2 vols. 8vo. [Jh preparation. 

Heaviside. — Ameetcan Ahtiquities ; or, the ISTew World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. By John T. C. Heaviside. 8vo. pp. 46, sewed. Is. M. 

Hepburn, — A Japakese and English Eictionaey. With an English 
and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D., LL.D. Second edition. 
Imperial 8vo, cloth, pp. xii., 560 and 132. 31. Ss. 

Hemisz, — A Guide to Conyeesation in the English and Chinese 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hernisz. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. lOs. 6c?. 

The Chinese characters contained in this work are from the collections of Chinese groups, 

engraved on steel, and cast into moveable types, by Mr. Marcellin Legx'and, engraver of the 

Imperial Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to China. 

Hincks. — Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar. By the late 
Bev. E. Hincks, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8vo., pp. 44, sewed. Is. 

History of the Sect of Maharajahs; or, Yallabhacharyas in Western 
India. With a Steel Plate. 8vo. pp. 384,. cloth. \28. 

HofFmaim. — Shopping Dialogues, in Japanese, Dutch, and English. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp, xiii. and 44, sewed. 3s. 

Hofimaun. — A Jai>anese Grammar. By J. J. Hoffmann, Ph. Doc., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, etc., etc. Published by command 
of His JVIaiesty’s Minister for Colonial Affairs. Imp, 8vo. pp. viii. 352, 
sewed. 12*'. 6c?. 

Historia y fundacion de la Ciudad de Tlaxeala, y sus cuatro cave- 

ceras.. Sacada por Francisco de Loaiza de lengua Castellana k esta Mexicana. 
Ano de 1718. Con una Traduccion Castellana, publicadopor S. Leon Reinisch. 
In one volume folio, with 25 Photographic Plates. [/w preparation. 

Howse. — A Grammar of the Oree Language. With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialect. By Joseph Howse,, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. XX. and 324, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Hunter. — A Comparative Dictionary of the Languages of India ani> 
High A.sia, with a Dissertation, based on The Hodgson Lists, Official Records, 
and Manuscripts. By W. W. Hunter, B.A,, M.R.A. S., Honorary Fellow, 
Ethnological Society, of Her Majesty’s Bengal Civil Service. Folio, pp. vi. and 
224, cloth. £2 2s. 

Ikhw^u-s Safa. — IhrwInu-s SafI ; or, Brothers of Purity. De- 
scribing the Contention between Men and Beasts as to the Superiority of the 
Human Race. Translated from the Hindustani by Professor J. Dowson, Staff 
College, Sandhurst. Crown 8yo. pp. viii. and 156, cloth, ^7s. 

Indian Antiquary (The). — A Journal of Oriental Besearch in Archseo- 
logy, History, Literature, Languages, Philosophy, Religion, Folklore, etc. 
Edited by James Burgess, M.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 4to. Published 12 numbers 
per anuum. Subscription £2. 

Inman.— Ancient Faiths Embodied in Ancient jN’ames; or, an 
attempt 'to trace the Religious Belief, Sacred Rites, and Holy Emldems 
ol certain Nations, by an interpretation of the names given to children by Priestly 
authority, Or assumed by prophets, kings and hierarchs. By Thomas Inman, 
M.D., Liverpool. Second edition. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1. and 1028, cloth, illustrated 
with numerous plates and woodcuts. £3. (Vol. I. ready. VoL II. shortly). 
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Inman. — ANCinKr Pa^ait aj^d Modern CmiSTrAiir Symbolism Exposed 
AND Explained. By Thomas Jnma.n, M.D. (London), Physician to the 
Royal Infirmary, Liverpool. 8vo. pp. xvi, 68, stiff covers, with numerous 
Illustrations. 1'870. 5s. 

Jaesehke. — A. Short Practical Grammar op the Tibetak Language, 
with special Reference to the Spoken Dialects. By H. A. Jaeschkb, Moravian 
Missionary. 8vo «ewed, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. 6d. 

Jaesclike. — Romanized Tibetan and English Dictionary, eacli word 
Being re-produced in the Tibetan as well as in the Roman character. By H. A. 
Jaeschkb, Moravian Missionary. 8vo. pp. ii. and 158, sewed. 6s. 

Jaiminiya-ITyaya-Mala-Vistara — See under Auctores Sanscriti. 

Jenkins’s Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 

except Familiar Words } including the principal Scientific and Technical Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Measures. By Jabez Jenkins. 64rao., 
pp, 564, cloth. l5. 6d. 

Johnson. — Oriental Religions, and their Relation to Dniyersal 
Religion. By Samuel Johnson. Large 8vo., pp, vi. and 802, handsomely 
bound in cloth. 2i>s. 

Julien. — Syntaxe Rouyellb de la Langue Chinoise. 

Vol. I. — Fondle sur la position des mots, suivie de deux traitds sur les particules 
et les principaux termes de grammaire, d’une table des idiotismes, de fables, de 
legendes et d^apologues traduits mot a mot. 8vo. sewed. 1869. 20s. 

Vol. IL — Fondee sur la position des mots confirmee par I’analyse d'un texte ancien, 
suivie d’un petit Dictionnaire du Roman des Deux Cousines, et de Dialogues 
dramatiques traduits mot a mot, par M. Stanislas Jolien, de Tlnstitut. 8vo. 
pp, 436, sewed. 1870. 20s. 

Jnsti. — Handbuch der Zendsprachb, yon Eerdinand Justi. Aitbac- 
trisches Woerterbuch. Grammatik Chrestomathie. Four parts, 4to. sewed, 

S 3, xxii. and 424. Leipzig, 1864. 24s. 

chayano’s Grammar (The Pali Text of), with English Grammar. 
See under Mason, 

Kafir Essays, and other Pieces; with an English Translation. Edited 
by the Right Rev. the Bishop op Guahamstown. a2mo. pp. 84, sewed. 2s 6ci. 
Kalidasa. — Raghuvansa. * By Kalidasa. Ko. 1. (Cantos 1-3.) 
With Notes and Grammatical Explanations, by Rev. K. M. Banerjea, 
Second Professor of Bishop’s College, Calcutta; Member of the Board of Exam- 
iners, Fort'William; Honorary Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, London. 
8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 4s. Qd. 

Kern.— The Brhat-SanhitI ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Vardha-Mihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part L 8vo. pp. 50, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3 pp. 51-1 54. Part 4 pp. 155-210. Price 2s. each part! 

[Will be completed m jyine jParts. 
Khirad-A&oz (The Illuminator of the Understanding). By Maulavi 
Haffzu’d-din. A new edition of the Hindustani Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edwahd B. Eastwxck, M.P., F.R.S, 
F.S.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani at the late Fast India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo, cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Khuddaka Patha. — See under Childers. 

Kidd, Catalogue oe the Chinese Library oe the Royal Asiatic 

Society. By the Rev. S. Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed. Is. 

Kielhorn.— A Grammar oe the Sanskrit Language. By E. Kielhorn 
Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
^ under Act xxv, of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870, IQj. 
Kilgour.— The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Peiasgians 
the Phenicians, the Jews, the British, and others. ' By Henry Kilgour. 8vo’ 
sewed, pp, 76. 1872. 2s. 6d. 
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Kistner.— Bitddka and his Docteines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 

Otto Ktstneu. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. %s, Qd, 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h. 1284 (1867). 

16mo. pp. 942, bound in red goatskin. Oriental style, silver tooling. *Is, 6d. 

The printing, as well as the outer appearance of the ‘:'v* . 

characters, altliouj^h small, read very easily. As a cheap e : ■ 

to any other, and its price puts it within the reach of evei , ■ . ■ . ' , 

imported from India. 

LaghuKaumudi. A Sanskrit Grammar. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
Version, Commentary, and References. By James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Prin- 
cipal of the Snskrit College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 11s, 6t?. 

Lee, — A Teanslation oe the BIlIvatIeo : a Native Grammar of the 
Pali Language. With the Romanized Text, the Nagari Text, and Copious 
Explanatory Notes. By Lionel P, Lee. In one vol. 8vo. (In preparation). 

Legge. — The Chinese Classics. "With a Translation, Critical and 
Kxegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copious Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society.' In seven vols. 

Vol. I. containing Confucian .Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2 s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2^. 

Vol. III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Slioo-King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Hea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. viii. and 280, cloth. £2 2 s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Books of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281 — 736, cloth. £2 2^ 

Vol, IV. Part I, containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Lessons from 
the States", and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 25. 

Vol, IV. Part II. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Minor Odes 
of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Sacrificial Odes and 
Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 540. £2 25. 

Vol. V. Part II. Contents: — Dukes Seang, Ch’aon, Ting, and Gal, with Tso’s 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 526. £2 25. 

Vol. V. Part I. IShorthj, 

Legge. — The Life and Teachings of CoNFEcrcrs, witb. Explanatory 
Notes. By James Legge, D.D. Reproduced for General Readers from the 
Author’s work, “ The Chinese Classics/’ with the original Text. Second 
edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 338. 105. 6d. 

Leigh., — The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh, 12mo. 
pp. xii. 66, cloth. 1869. 25. 6d, 

Leitner; — The Races and Languages of Dardistan. By G. W. 
Leitnee, M.A., Ph.D., Honorary Fellow of King^s College London, etc.; 
late on Special Duty in Kashmir. Parts 1 and 2. — 55, each, 

Leland. — The Breitmann B^illads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Fritz Schwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Leland. Crown 8vo. handsomely bound in cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292, Gs. 

Hans Breitmann’s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 

edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. l5. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. 1870. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as an TJhlan. Six New Ballads, with* a Glossary. 
Square, pp, 72, sewed. I 5 . 
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The Jint four TarU may he had in one Volume 
Beeitmaot Ballads. Four Series complete, Coelei^ts: — Hans 
Breitnjann’s Party. Hans Breitmann’s Christmas. Hans Breitmann as a Poli- 
tician. Hans Breitmaim in Church. WithotherBallads. By Charles G.Leland. 
With Introductions and Glossaries. Square, pp. SOO, cloth. 1870. 4^. 

Lesley, — ^M ak’s OEiniN akl Hesthsty, Sketched from the Platform of 
the Sciences, in a Course of Lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute, in 
Boston, in the Winter of 1865-6. By J. P. Lesley, Member of the National 
Academy of the United States, Secretary of the American Philosophical Society, 
Numerous Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. pp. 392, cloth. 10s. Qd, 

Liherien hag Avielen ; or, the Catholic Epistles and Gospels for the 
Day up to Ascension. Translated for the first time into the Brehonec of 
Brittany. Also in three other parallel columns a New Version of the same 
into Breizounec (commonly called Breton and Armorican) ; a Version into 
Welsh, mostly new, and closely resembling the Breton ; and a Version Gaelic 
or Manx or Cernaweg; with Illustrative Articles by Ohristoll TERRiBNand 
Charles Waring Saxton, D.D. Ch. Ch., Oxford. The Penitential Psalms 
are also added. Oblong 4to. pp. 156, sewed, bs. 

Lohscheid.- -E n-glish and Chinese Diotionaey, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lodsoheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.LRG.S, A., N.Z.B.S.V., etc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2016. In Four 
Parts. Ss, 

Lohscheid. — C hinese and English Bictionaey, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobsohhid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., &c. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, pp. 600, 
bound. £2 8s. 

Lndewig (Hermann. E.) — The Liteeatitee of Ameeican Aeoetginal 
Languages. With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. Turner. 
Edited by Nicolas Thubner. Syo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. Lude- 
wig’s Preface, pp. v. — viii. ; Editor’s Preface, pp. iv.— xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Lndewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp. xiv. — xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Ludewig’s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, ■I; r'-*- inged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 

1 — 209 ; Professor 1 ■ ■ V' \ .. -v with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210 — 246; Index, pp. 247 — 256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 2.58. Handsomely bound in cloth. lO-f. 6d. 

Hacgowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J. 
Macgowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvii. and 200. 
Amoy, 1871. '£1 Is. 

Maclay and Baldwin. — ^A n Alehaeetic Bictionaey of the Chinese 
Language in the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Ballwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 1871. ^4 45 . 

Maha-Vira-Charita ; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero Rama. 
An Indian Drama in Seven Acts. Translated into English Prose from the 
- Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti. By John Pickpord, M. A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 5s, 

Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Bazand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriosengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Pazand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Pazand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, up. 
481. 1871. IQs. 

Manava-Kalpa-Sntra ; keing a portion of this ancient Work on Yaidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumarila-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India 
With a Preface by Theodor Goldstuckbr. Oblong Rjlio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4^, 
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Manipulus Vocabulorum ; A Ehyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1570) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henhy B, Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi.'and 370, cloth, l^s. 

Manning. — Air Ikoitiry ijtto the Chaeactee. ahd ORiaur oe the 
Possessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. Svp.pp. iv. and 90. Ss. 

Markliam,— Q uichita Grammar and Dictiokahx. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of 
Pern ; collected by Clements K. Markham, F.S.A., Corr, Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “Cuzco and Lima/^ and “Travels in Peru and 
India. In one voL crown 8vo., pp. 223, cloth, 1^. 

Markham. — O llahta: A Drama m the Qthchha Lahgitage. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements R. Markham, F.E.G.S, Grown 
8vo., pp. 128, cloth. 76'. 6d, 

Marsden. — ISP tjmismata Orientalia Illhsteata. The Plates of the 
Oriental Coins, Ancient and Modern, of the Collection of the late William 
Marsden, P. R.S., etc., etc., engraved from drawings made under his direction. 
4to, pp. iv. (explanatory advertisement), cloth, gilt top. ^1 11s, 6d, 

Mason. — Burmah: its People and ITatural Productions; or !N*otes on 
the Nations, Fauna, Flora, and Minerals of Tenasserim, Pegu, and Burmah. 
By Rev, F. Mason, D.D., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the American 
Oriental Society, of the Boston Society of Natural History, and of the Lyceum 
of Natural History, New York. 8vo. pp. xviii. and 914, cloth. Rangoon, 
ISdO. 306. 

Mason. — T he Pali Text op Kaghchayaho’s Grammar, with English 
Annotations. By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Text Aphorisms, 1 to 673. 
11. The English Anriotati.'ns.inrlndinir the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Man uscrlp :i:C .Sirigaic-c ‘.fcx’. on Yerbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 2(‘8, 75, and 28. Toongoo, 1871. £l lls, 6d. 

Mathnraprasada Misra. — A Trilihghal Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, Urdu, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in Urdd and Hindi in the Roman Character. By Mathura- 
prasXda Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xv. and 
1330, cloth. Benares, 1865. £2 2s. 

Mayers. — I llustrations oe the Lamaist System in Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Mayers, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869, Is, 6d, 

Medlmrst. — C hinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H. Medhurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vq. pp. 226, 18s. 

Meglia-Dilta (The). (Cloud -Messenger.) By Kalidasa. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By the, 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S,, Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc, The Vocabulary by Francis Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the East India 
Company, Hailey bury. New Editnon. 4to. cloth, pp. xi. and 180. 106. 6d, 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society oe London, 1863 
1864. 8vo., pp. 542, cloth. 216. 

Memoirs read before the Anthropological Society oe London, ISed'-d. 
Vol. II. 8 VO., pp. X. 464, cloth. 216, 
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Moffat, — The Staneaed Aephabet Peobiek; or the Preliminary 
Subject of a General Phonic System, considered on the basis of some important 
facts in the Sechwana Language of South Africa, and in reference to the views 
of Professors Lepsius, Max Miiller, and others. A contribution to Phonetic 
Philology- By Robert Moffat, junr., Surveyor, Fellow of the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society. 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 174, cloth, 75. Qd, 

Molesworth. — A DrcTioiMiY, Marathi and EnaLiSH. Compiled by 
J. T. Molesworth, assisted by George and Thomas Cais'dy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £B 35. 

Molesworth.. — A. Compehdiijm of Moxesworth’s Marathi akd English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Small 4to., pp. xii. and 482, cloth. 165. 

MorfilL — The Slates : their Ethnology, early History, aud popular 
Traditions, with some account of Slavonic Literature. Being the substance of 
a course of Lectures delivered at Oxford. By W, R. MorfilIi, M.A. 

[In preparation. 

Morley* — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 
in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.A.S. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. , London, 1854. 25. Qd. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Rev. 
R. Morrison, D. I). Two vols.. VoL I. pp. x. and 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
cloth. Shanghae, 1865. £6 6s. 

Muhammed. — The Life of Muhammeb. Based on Muhammed Ibn 
Ishak. By Abd El Malik Ibn Hishara. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand Wusten 
FELD. One volume containing the Arabic Text. 8vo. pp. 1026, sewed* 
Price 21s, Another volume, containing Introduction, Notes, and Index in 
German. 8vo. pp. Ixxii. and 266, sewed. 7s. 6d. Each part sold separately 
The test based on tlie Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsie, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, lias 
en carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
Illustrated by John Muir, Esq., D.O.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

Vol. I. Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
into its existence in the Yedic Age. Second Edition, re-writteu and greatly enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xx; 632, cloth. 1868. 215. 

Vol. II. The Trans- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 512, cloth, 1871. 21s. 

VoL.HI. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 

8 VO. pp. xxxii. 812, cloth. 1868. I65, 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representation of the principal 
Indian Deities. 8vo. pp. xii. 440, cloth. 1863. 165. (Out of print. A second 
edition is preparing.) 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of. the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. nn xvi. 492, cloth 
3870. 215. 

Miiller. — ^The Sacred Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig-Veda-Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls' College ; Professor 
of Comparative Philology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. In 8 vols. Volume I. 8vo. pp. clii. and 264. 125 6d. 

Muller.— The Hymns of the Rig-Veda, in Sanhita and Pada Texts, 

’ without the Commentary of Sayana. Edited^ by Prof. xMax Muller. Four 
vols. Svo.pp. 1600. ^ [In preparation. 
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Muller. — Lectube ojf Euduhist ISTihieism. By B. Max Mullek, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford ; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed, 1869. Is. 

Nagananda ; ob the Joy op the Shake-Wobld. A Buddliist Drama 
in Five Acts. Translated into English. Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Harsha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowei.l. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 

KapliegyL — The AiBUM op LAHauAGE, illustrated by the Lord’s Prayer 
in one hundred languages, with historical descriptions of the principal languages, 
interlinear translation and pronunciation of each prayer, a dissertation on the 
languages of the world, and tables exhibiting all known languages, dead a!\d 
living. By G. Naphegyi, M.D., A.M., Member of the Sociedad GeogiAhca 
y Estadistica” of Mexico, and “ Mejoras Materiales” of Texoco, of the Numis- 
matic and Antiquarian Society of Philadelphia, etc. In one splendid folio 
volume of 322 pages, illuminated frontispiece and title-page, elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt top. £2 10s. 

Content's.— Preface (pp. 2). — Introduction. — O’bserva-' ‘ Language (pp, 12), 

—Authors of Collections of the Lord’s Prayer (pp. 8}.—} ' . (pp. 13).— Alpha- 

bets (pp. 25). The Lord’s Prayer in the following languages (each accoinpanied hy a trans- 
literation into Roman characters, a translation into English, and a Monograph of the language), 
printed in the original ehai’aeters. 

' A. Aryan Family.—!. Sanskrit. 2. Bengalee, 3. Moltanee. 4. Hindoostanee. 5. Gipsy. 
6. Greek. 7. Modern Greek. 8. Latin. 9. Italian. 10. French. 11. Spanish. 12. Portuguese. 
13. Celtic. 14. Welsh. 15. Cornish. 16. Irish. 17. Gothic. 18. Anglo-Saxon. 19. Old 
Saxon and Dano-Saxon, 20. English (4 varieties). 21, German (4 varieties). 22. Dutch. 23. 
Runic. 24. Wallaehian. 25. Icelandic, 26, Danish. 27. Norwegian. 28. Swedish. 29 
Lithuanian. SO. Old Prus.sian. 31. Servian. 32. Sclavonic. 33. Polavian. 34. Bohemian. 
35. Polish. 36. Russian. 37. Bulgaric. 38. Armenian. 39. Armenian-Turkish, 40. Albanian. 
41. Persian. . ^ ^ . 

B. Semitic Family. —I. Hebrew. 2. Chaldee. 3. Samaritan. 4. Syriac. 5. Syro-Chaldscic. 
6. Carshun. 7. Arabic. 8. iEthiopic. 8. Amharic. 

C. Turanian Family.— 1. Turk* ' ? ” . ‘v.. 3. Finnish, 4. Estonian. 5. Lap- 

ponian. 6. Laplaudie (Dialect of ’ ■ : . Basque. 8. Javanese. 9. Hawaiian. 

10. Maori (New Zealandic). 11. Malay. 12. Ceylonese. 13. Moorish. 14, Coptic. 15i Berber. 
16. Hottentot. 17. Susuie. 18. Burmese. 19. Siamese, 20. Mongolian. 21. Chinese. 
22, Kalmuk. 23. Cashmere. ^ . 

D American Family.— 1. Cherokee. 2. Delawar. 3. Miemac. 4. Totonac. 5. Othomi. 
6. Cora. 7. Music. 8. Greenland. 9. Mexican. 10. Mistekic. 11. Mayu. 12. Brazilian. 
13. Cbiquitie. 14. Amarie. 

Nayler. — Common sense Observations on the Existence of Bitles (not 
yet reduced to System in any work extant) regarding The English Language ; 
on the pernicious effects of yielding blind obedience to so-called authorities, 
whether Dictionary - Compilers, Grammar - Makers, or Spelling-Book 
Manufacturers, instead of examining and judging for ourselves on all ques- 
tions that are open to investigation ; followed hy a Treatise, entitled Pronun- 
ciation MADE Easy ; also an Essay on the Pronunciation op Proper 
JSTames. By B, S. Nayler, accredited Elocutionist to the most celebi*ated 
Literary Societies in London. 8vo. pp. iv. 148, boards. 1869. 5s. 
HewKLan. — A Dictionary of Modern Arabic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 

Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. D;.-"’-- --iry. By 

F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of Univ.r- > f <• » ..ui. In 2 
vols. crown Svo.^ pp. xvi. and S76 — 464, cloth. 1*. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W, Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London j formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
XX, and 192, cloth. l..ondon, 1866. Gs. 

Newman.— The Text of the Ighyine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 54, sewed. 2s. 
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Newman. — OnTHoePY : or, a simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By FhA-ncis W. Newman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London. 8vo. pp. 28, s^wed. 1869. Is. 

Notley. — A. Compaeatiye Geammah of the Ebench, Itaeiadst, Spanish, 
AND Portuguese Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8 yo. 
cloth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6^7. 

Ollanta: A Drama in the Quiohua LANtruAGE. See under Markham. 

Oriental Text Society . — FuhUmUons of the Oriental Text Society.) 

1. Theophania; or, Divine Manifestations of onr Lord and Saviour. By 

Eusebius, Bishop ofCsesarea. Syriac. Edited by Prof. S. Lee. 8vo. 181*2. 15s. 

2. Athanasius’s Eestal Letters, discovered in an ancient Syriac 

Version. Edited by the Rev. W. Cureton. 8vo. 1848. L5fi. 

3. Shahrastani: Book of Eeligious and Philosophical Sects, in 

Arabic. Two Parts. 8vo. 1842. 30s. 

4. Lmdat Akidat Ahl al Sttnnat wa ae TAMaar; Pillar of the Creed 

ofthe Sunnites. Edited in Arabic by the Rev. W. CuiiETON. 8vo, 1843. 5s. 

5. History oe the Almohabes. Edited in Arabic by Dr. E. P. A. 

Dozy. 8vo. 1847. 10s. 6d. 

6. SamaYeda. Edited in Sanskrit by Eev. G. Stevenson. 8vo.1843. 12.9. 

7. Dasa Kumaea Chaeita. Edited in Sanskrit by Professor H. H. 

Wilson. 8vo. 1816. ^1 4s. 

8. Maha YiEa Chaeita, or a History of Earn a. A Sanskrit Play. 

Edited by F. H. Trithen. 8vo. 1818. 15s. 

9. Mazhzan ul Asear : The Treasury of Secrets. By Nizami. 

Edited in Persian by N. Bland. 4to. 1844. 10s. Qd. 

10. SArAMAN-xr-IlBSAL ; A Eomanee of Jami (Dshami). Edited in 

Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

11. Miekhond’s Histoet oe the Atabeks. Edited in Persian by 

W.H. Morley. 8vo. 1850: 12s, 

12. Tuheat-ul-Aheae ; the Gift of the Noble. A Poem. By Jami 

(Dshami). Edited in Persian by F. Falconer. 4to. 1843. 10s. 

Oshuni. — T he Monttmentax Hxstoey of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Ruins of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Osburn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xii. and 461 ; vii. and 643, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. 1.*— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II. — From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus, 

Palmer.— Egyptian Cheonicles, with a harmony of Sacred’ aud 
Egyptian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 

By William Palmer, M.A.,and late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 

• 2 vols., 8vo. cloth, pp, Ixxiv. ami 428, and viii, and 636. 186T. 12s. 

Pand’-Namall. — The Panb-NImah; or, Books of Counsels. By 
AdaubXd MXraspand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 

* Sheriarjee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into Englisb by the Rev. Shapurji 
Edalji. Fcap. Svo. sewed. 1870. iid. ^ 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max MuUer’s Translation of the . 

“ Rig-Veda/’ Sanskrit and English. Fcap. Svo. sewed. 1870. 6d. 

Paspati. — Etttdes sto les Tchinohianes (Gypsies) on Bohemien-s de 
L’Emwkb Ottoman. Par Amxandre G. Paspati, M.0, Large Svo. sewed, 
pp. XU. and 652. Constantinople, 1871. 28s. 

Patelh—CowASJEE Pateil’s Cheonobogy, containing corresponding 
Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hindhs 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjee Sorabjeb 
Patell. 4to.pp. viii, and 184, cloth. 50s. 
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PautMer. — ^Le Lithe de Maeoo Poio, Citoyen de Tgnise, Conseiller 

Prive et Commissaire Imperial de Khoubilai-Khaati. en fran^ais sous 

sa dictee en 1298 par Rusticien de Pise ; Public' pour la premiere fois d'aprds 
trois manuscrifcs inddits de la Bibliothbque Imperiale de Paris, presentant la 
redaction primitive du Livre, revue par Marco Polo lui-m8me et donnee par lui, 
en 1307, a Thiebault de Cepoy, accompagnee des Variantes, de I’Explication 
des mots hors d'usage, et de commentaires geographiques et bistoriques, tirds 
des 6crivains orientaux, principalement CMnois, avec une Carte generale de T Asie 
par M. G. Patithibr, Two vols. roy. 8vo. pp, clvi. 832. With Map and View 
of Marco Polo’s House at Venice. £l Ss. 

Percy. — B ishop Peect’s Poeio Makttsceipts — Ballaes aee Bomai!Tcbs. 
Edited by J obn W. Hales, M. A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge; and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cam- 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard XTniversity, Cambridge, U.S.A,, 
W. Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Vol. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681.; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 8vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman's ribhed paper, £6 6s. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers, on What- 
man’s best ribbed paper, £10 10s. Large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman’s 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Ferny. — D icxioi?-haiee FnAifqAis-LATiH-CHiNois de la Langde Manda- 
rine Parlee. Par Paul Perny. M.A., de la Congregation des Missions 
Etrangbres. 4to. pp. viii. 459, sewed, £2 2s. 

Ferny. — A ppendice dd Digtionnaiee Fban 9 Ais-Latin-Chinois. Par 
Paul Perny, M.A. 4to. pp. iv. and 270, iv. and 173. 

Ferny. — G eammaiee Peatiq.de de la Lanqde Mandaeine PaelIie. 
Par Paul Perny, M.A., de la Congregation des Missions Etrangeres. 

[Jw the Frees , 

Ferny. — ^P eoteebes Chinois, Eecdeillis et mis en oedee; Par Padl 

Perny, M.A,, de la Congregation des r- - 12mo. pp. iv. 135. Ss-. 

Perrin. — English-Zdld Dictionaev. I! . :■ ■*:, revised by J. A. 

Brickhill, Interpreter to the Supreme Court of Natal. 12mo. pp. 226, cloth, 
Pietermaritzburg, 1866. 5s. 

Philological Society. — P eoposals for the Publication of a Hew English 

Dictionary. 8vo. pp. 32, sewed. 6d, 

Pierce the Ploughman’s Crede (about 1394 Anno Domini). Transcribed 
and Edited from the MS. of Trinity College, Cambridge, R. 3, 15. Col- 
lated with the MS. Bibl. Reg, 18. B. xvii. in the British Museum, and with 
the old Printed Text of 1553, to which is appended “ God specie the Plough 
(about 1600 Anno Domini), frOm the Lansdowne MS. 762. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M. A., late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
pp. XX. and 75, cloth, 1867. 2s. 6d. 

Prakrita-Frakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Yararuchi, with the 
Commentary (Manorama) of Bhamaha. The first complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Society 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By Edward Byles Cowell, of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit at Cambridge. Second issue, with new Preface, and corrections, 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14«. 

Priaulx. — Q uaestiones MosAiciis; or, the first part of the Book of 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond db 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo, pp. viii. and 548, cloth. 12^. 

Eap^huvansa, — 1. (Cantos 1-3.) See under Kalidasa. 

Eaja-Iiriti, — A Collection oe Hindu Apologues, in the Braj Bhflsha 
Language. Revised edition. With a Preface, Notes, and Supplementary 
Glossary. By Fitzbdward Hall, Esq. 8vo. cloth, pp. 204. 215. 

Ramayan of Valmiki.— Yols. I. and II. See under Grieeith. 

3 
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Ram Jasan. — A Sai^seieix EnaLisH DicTioiTAEr. Being an 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix explaining 
the use of -Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Ram Jasan, Gtueen’s College, 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W.P. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Ram Raz. — Essay on tlie Aechixectttee of the Hindits. By Bam Baz, 
Native Judge and Magistrate of Bangalore, Corresponding Member of the R.A.S. 
of Great Britain and Ireland. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. 
London, 1834. Original selling price, 11s. Sd, , reduced (for a short time) to 
12s. 

Rask. — A Geammae oe the Akolo-Saxoh ToxaTJE. Erom the Banish 
of Erasmus Rask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Munich 
Royal Academy of Sciences, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature, 
Leyden. Second edition, corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 5s. 6d. 

Eawlinson. — A Commentaet osr the Ouheieoem Ihsceiptions oe 

Babylonia. AND Assyuia, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrud 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
Read before the Royal Asiatic Society, by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo., 
pp. 84, sewed. London, 1850. 2s. Od. 

Rawlinson. — O uteines oe Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinson, O.B,, followed by some Remarks by 
A. H. Layakd, Esq,, D.C.L, 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed, London, 1852. I 5 . 

Renan. — ^A n Essay on the Age and ANTianiTY oe the Book oe 
Nabathjean Agriculture, To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the Shemitic Nations in the History of Civilization. By M. Ernest 
Renan, Memhre de Tlnstitut. Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 148, cloth. 3s. 6d. 
Revue Celtique.- — T he Bevue Celticitte, a Quarterly Magazine for 
Celtic Philology, Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the 
Chief Celtic Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Con- 
ducted by H. Gaidoz. 8vo. Subscription, ^1 per Volume. 

Ridley . — Kamilaroi, Bippil, Aio) Turruetje. Languages Spoken by 
Australian Aborigines. By ^ Rev. Wm. Ridley, M.A., of the University of 
Sydney; Minister of the Presbyterian Church of New South Wales. Printed 
by authority. Small 4to. cloth, pp. vi. and 90, 30s. 

Rig-Veda. — ^A Hew Edition oe the Hymns oe the Big-Yeda in the 
SanhitX Text, without the Commentary of the SS-yana. ‘ Based upon the 
Editio princeps of Max Muller. Large 8vo. of about 800 pages. also 
under Max Muller. [In preparation, 

Rig-Veda-SanMta; The Sacred Hymns oe the Brahmans. Trans- 
lated and explained by P. Max Muller, M.A., LL.D., Fellow of All 
Souls’ College, Professor of Comparative Philology at Oxford, Foreign Member 
of the Institute of France, etc., etc. VoL I. Hymns to the Maruts, or the 

‘ Storm- Gods. 8vo. pp. cUi. and 264, cloth. 1869. 12s. Sd. 

Rig-Veda SanMta. — A Collection oe Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-veda ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit. By the late H. H. Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., etc. etc. etc. Second 
Edition, with a Postscript by Dr. Fitzedward Hall. VoL I. 8 vo. cloth, 
pp. lii. and 348, price 21s. 

Rig-veda Sauhita. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, constitut- 
ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or hooks of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Horace Hayman Wilson, M.A., 
F.R.S, , etc. Edited by E. B. Cowell, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8vo., pp, 214, cloth. 145. 

A few copies of Vols. XL and III. still left. IVols, V. and VI. in the J?ress. 
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late 8 and 60, jPaternoster Bow, London, 

Sama-Vidhana-Brahmana. Vitli the Commentary ofSayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A, 0, Buunell, M.R.A.S., Madras 
Civil Service. In 1 vol. Bvo. [In ireparaiion. 

Sanskrit Works, — A Catalooxte of Sae^skfit Works Pbikted in- 
India, offered for Sale at the affixed nett prices by TrUbnbb & Co. ibmo. pp 
52. la. 

Sayce. — An Assyrian Grammar for Comparative Purposes. By 
A. H. Sayce, M.A, 12mo, cloth, pp. xvi. and 188. Is. 6d. 

Scheie de Vere. — Studies in Englisb: ; or, Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Language. By M. Schelb de Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo, cloth, pp. vi, and 365. lOs. Qd. 

Scheie de Vere. — Americanisms: the Enoiish of the ISTew World. 
By M. ScHBLB De Verb, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth. 12^. 

Scheler. — Bictionnaire B’Etymologie Eranqaise d’apres Les Ee- 

suLTATS DE LA SCIENCE MoDERNE, Par AtjGusTE ScHELBR, Docteur en 
Philosophic et Lettres, etc. Nouvelle Edition, Royal &vo. pp. xii. and 466. 
Double columns. Sewed 14s. ; cloth 15s. 

Schemeil. — Murtaker; or, Eirst Born. (In Arabic, printed at 
Bey rout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, on Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. 166, sewed. 1870. 5s. 

Schlagintweit. — Buddhism in Tibet. lUnstrated by Literary Bocn- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. With a 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8 VO., pp. xxiv. and 404, £2 2s. 

Schlagintweit. — Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tibet, with Native Ti'anscription and Transliteration. By Hermann de 
Schlagintweit, Forming, with a Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistan,”the Third Volume ofH,, A., andR, de Schlagintweit *^8 
“Results of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.” With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £'4i. 

Schlottmann. — The Monument of a Victory of Mesha, King of the 
Moabites, A Contribution to Hebrew Archaeology by Dr. Konstantin 
Schlottmann, Professor of Theology at the University of Halle. Translated 
from the German. [In the Fress. 

Shd-purjl Edalji. — A Grammar of the GujARXxf Language. By 
SHlpURjf EDALJf. Cloth, pp. 127. 10s, 6d. 

Shapurji Edalji. — A Dictionary, Gujtrati and English. By SnipuRji 
EdaljL Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874, 21a, 

Sherring — The Sacred City of the Hindus. An Account of 
Benares in Ancient and Modern Times. By the Rev. M. A. Sheering, M.A,, 
LL.D. ; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzedwabd Hall, Esq., D.G.L. 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 388, with numerous MLpage illustrations, 21^. 

Sherring, — Hindu Tribes and Castes, as represented in Benares. By 
the Rev. M. A. Sherring, M.A., LL.B., London, Author of “ The Sacred City 
of the Hindus,*' etc. With Illustrations. 4to. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 405.' £2 

Smith. — A . Vocabulary of Proper Hames in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Burmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. 'By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vi., 72, and x. 1870. 10^. 6^. 
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Smiti. — CoNTETBUTIONS TOWARDS THE MaTEEIA MeEICA AHE KatEEAL 
Histoey op China. For the nse of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Pouter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £l Is, 

Sophocles. — A Glossaey oe Latee ake Byzantike Geeek. By E. A. 
Sophocles. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, , cloth. £2 2s. 

Sophocles. — Eomaic oe Mobeeist Geeek Geammae. By E. A. Sophocles. 
8vo. pp. xxviii. and 196, 7s. i)d. 

Sophocles. — Geeek Lexicon oe the Bomah ane Byzahtihe Peeioes 
(from B.o. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvi. 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 8s. 

Steele. — ^Ah Easteeh Love Stoey. Xhsa JXtakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp, xii. and 260. 1871. 6s. 

Stokes. — Beunans Meeiasek. The Life of Saint Meriasek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
' Whitley Stokes. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp.xvi., 280, and Facsimile. 1872. 15s, 

Stokes. — Goieelica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse, Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 192. 18s. 

Stralinami.— A LioTroNAEY oe the English Language. Compiled 
from the writings of the xiiith, xivth, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Second Edition. Part I, Small 4to., pp. 160, price 
10s. 6d, Part XL pp. 160. Price 10s. Gd, 

Stratmaim.— An Ole English Poem oe the Owl ane the ITightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. cloth, pp. 60, 3^. 

Strong^. — Selections ekom the Bostan oe Saei, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsonne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii, and 56. 2^. Gii. 

Surya-Siddhanta (Translation of the), — A Text Book oe Hineu 

Astronomy, with Notes and Appendix, &c. By Eev. Ebbnezer Burgess. 
8 VO. pp. iv. and 354, boards, \5s. 

Syed Ahmad. — ^A Seeies oe Essays on the Ihee oe Mohammee, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syeb Ahmad Khan Bahador, O.S.I., Author 
of the ** Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible, Honorary Member of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Society. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. 30^, 

Tabari. — Cheoniq,ue eb Aeou-Ljaeae-Mohammed-Ben-Djaihr-Ben- 

Vezid. Traduite par Monsieur Hermann Zotenberg. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 608. Yol. 

^ II, 8vo. pp. ii. and 252, sewed. 75. Gd, each. (2b be completed in Four Volumes,) 

Taittir£ya-jPrati( 5 akhya. — See under "Whitney. 

Technologial Dictionary. — Pocket Liotionaey oe Technical Terms 
Used in Arts and Sciences, English- German-French. Based on the 
arger Work by Karmarsch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. 85. sewed. 10s. 6«^. boards. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Bussell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Dommi. The Boke of Keruynge, By Wynkyn de Worde, Anno Domini 
1613. The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1577. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Frederick J. Furni- 
VALL, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to, half-morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 1 46, 
28, xxviii. and 56, 1867. XL Us, Gd. 

The Vision of William concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dohet et Dobest, secundum wit et resoun. By William 
Lan GLAND (about 1362-1380 anno domini). Edited from numerous Manu- 
scripts, with Prefaces, Notes, and a Glossary. By the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, 
M.A. pp. xliv. and 168, cloth, 1867. Vernon A. Text ; Text 7 a 6c?. 
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Icde 8 and 60, Faternoster Row, London. 

Thomas. — Eaelx Sassaniak iNscEiPiioifs, Sbaxs aitd Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Sassanian Dynasty, containing Proclamations of Arde- 
shir Bahek, Sapor I., and his Successors. ’With a Critical Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in ''' - V/'V.' ^ . demonstrating 

that Sapor, the Conqueror of Yalerian, was al ■■■■■:'! ■■ ■■ ■. By Edwakd 
Thomas, F.R.S. Illustrated. 8vo. cloth, pp. lio. '/•>. u^'. 

Thomas.— The Cheonicles oe the PathXn Kings oe Dehta. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Bemains. ByEnwARU 
Thomas, F.R.S., late of the East India Company’s Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. 28s. 

Thomas. — The Beyenhe Eesotjeoes of the Mtjghax Empiee in India, 
from A.n, 1593 to a.b. 1707. A Supplement to “The Chronicles of thePathhn 
Kings of Delhi.'' By Edward Thomas, F.II.S., late of the East India 
Company's Bengal Civil Service. Demy 8vo., pp, 60, cloth. 3s. 6 d, 

Thomas. — Comments on Eecent Pehxti Decipheements. With an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabarist§,n. Illustrated by Coins. Ity 
Edward Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. 56, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 8s. Gd, 

Thomas. — Essays on Indian Antiquities : following up the Discoveries 
of James Prinsep, with specimens of his Engravings, and selections from his 
Useful Tables, and embodying the most recent investigations into the History, 
Paleography, and Numismatics of Ancient ludisf. By Edward Thomas, late 
of the East India Company's Bengal Civil Service. In 2 vols. 8vo., profusely 
illustrated. [ih preparation, 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Kumismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.R.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates and aW^ood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s, ^ 

Thomas, — The Theoey and Peactice of Ceeole Geammae. By J. J. 
Thomas. Fort of Spain (Trinidad), 1869. One vol. 8vo. boards, pp. viii. and 
135. 125. ^ 

Thonisseu. — Etudes sue L’Histoiee du Deoit Ceiminex des Peupxes 
Anciens (Inde Brahmanique, E'gypte, Judde), par J. J, Thonissen, Professeur 
h rUniversite Catbolique de Louvain, Membre de 1' Academic Royale de Bel- 
gique. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. 248, 320, sewed. 1869. 12«. 

Thorpe. — DrPXOMATAEXUM Angxicum JEvi Saxontci. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King jEthelberht of Kent, A.D., DCY., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I, Miscellaneous Charters. II. 
Wills. HI. Guilds. lY. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorpe, Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 682, cloth. 1865. l5. 

Tindall. — A Geammae and Yocabuxaey of the NTamaqua-Kottentot 
Language. By Henry Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. 

Trumpp. — Geammae of the Sindhi Language. Compared with the 
Sanskrit-Prakrit and the Cognate Indian Yernaculars, By Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp. Printed by order of Her Majesty’s Government for India. Demy 
8vo. sewed, pp. xvi. and 590. 155. 

Van der Tunk. — Outlines of a Geammae of the Malagasy Language 
By H. N. VAN DER Tuuk. 8vo., pp. 28, sewed. l5. 

Van der Tunk. — Shoet Account of the Malay Manusoeifts belonging 
TO THE Royal Asiatic Society. By H. N. van der Tuuk. 8vo.,pp.52. 25 6 d, 

Vishilu-Pxirana (The) ; a System of Hindu Mythology and Tradition. 
Translated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived cbiefiy 
from other Purhnas. By the late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S,, Boden Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in the University of Oxford, etc,, etc. Edited by Fitzedward 
Hall. In 6 vols. 8vo. Yol. I. pp. cxl. and 200 ; Yol. II. pp. 343 ; Vol. IIL 
pp, 348 ; YoL IV. pp, 346, cloth ; Vol. Y. pp, 392, cloth. lOs. 6d, each. 
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Vullers. — A Geammab op the Peesiak Lahoxta-oe. Py J. A. Txjllbes, 
Prof, of Oriental Languages in the University of Giessen. 8vo. [In the Press. 
Wade. — Yii-YEiT Tz^-Erh Chi. A progressive course designed to 
assist’ the Student of Colloquial Chinese, as spoken in the Capital and the 
Metropolitan Department. In eight parts, with Key, Syllabary, and Writing 
Exercises, By Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Legation, Peking, 3 vols. 4to. Progressive Course, pp. xx. 296 and 
16 ; Syllabary, pp. 126 and 36 ; Writing Exercises, pp. 48; Key, pp. 174 and 
140, sewed. £4. 

Wade. — Vek-Chieit Tzu-*Ebh Chi. A series of papers selected as 

specimens of documentary Chinese, designed to assist Students of the language, 
as written by the officials of China. In sixteen parts, with Key. Vol. I. By 
Thomas Francis Wade, C.B., Secretary to Her Britannic Majesty’s Legation 
at Peking. 4to., half-cloth, pp. xii. and 455 ; and iv., 72, and 52. £1 IQs. 
Wake. — Chaptebs on Mai?:. With the Outlines of a Science of com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Staniland Wake, Fellow of the Anthropological 
Society of London. Crown 8vo. pp, viii. and 344, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Watson. — Index to the ISTatiye and Scientieic IsTames oe Indian and 
OTHER Eastern Economic Plants and Products, originally prepared 
under the authority of the Secretary of State for India in Council. By John 
Forbes Watson, M.A., M.D., F.L,S., F.R.A.S., etc., Reporter on the 
Products of India. Imperial 8vo., cloth, pp. 650. £1 11s. 6c?. 

Watts. — Essays on LANanAOE and Liteeatuee. By Thomas Watts, 
late of the British Museum. Reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from 
the Transactions of the Philological Society, and elsewhere. In 1 vol. 8vo. 

[In preparation. 

Webster. — ^An Inteodtjctoey Essay to the Science oe Compaeative 
Theology; with a Tabular Synopsis of Scientific Religion. By Edward 
Webster, of Ealing, Middlesex. Read in an abbreviated form as a Lecture to 
a public audience at Ealing, on the 3rd of January, 1870, and to an evening 
congregation at South Place Chapel, Finsbury Square, London, on the 27th of 
February, 1870. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed, 1870. Is. 

Wedgwood. — A. Dictionaet oe the English Language. By Hens- 
SLEiGH Wedgwood, M.A. late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Vol. I. 
(A to D) 8vo., pp. xxiv. 508, cloth, 14;?. ; Vol. II. (E to P; 8vo. pp. 578, 
cloth, 14s.; Vol. III., Part I. (G to Sy), 8vo. pp. 366, 10s. 6c?.; Vol. III. 
Part II. (T to W) 8vo. p,p. 200, 5s, Qd. completing the Work. Price of the 
complete work, £ 2 4s. 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading; hut no intelligent man 
were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day in a lonely house in the 
dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means of recreation than that which Mi% Wedg- 
wood’s Dictionary of Etymology could afford him. He would read it through from cover to 

■ ■ ‘ v ’y regret that he had not the second volume to . 

I i ■■ ■ • . . . ■ great research, full of delightful surprises, a • : 

: ■ ■ ' ■ . ’—Spectator. 

■Wed<,i\vo()(i. V s-cctionaet oe English Etymology. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, Second Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
and extended to the Classical Roots of the Language. With an Introduction 
. on the Formation of Language. Imperial 8vo., about 800 pages, double column. 
In Five Monthly Parts, of 160 pages. Price 5s. each; or complete in one 
volume, cL, price 26s. 

Wedgwood. — On the Opigin oe Language. By Hensleigh Wedgwood, 

late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. pp. 172, cloth. 8s. Qd. 
Wekey. — A Geammae oe the Hungaeian Language, with appropriate 
Exercises, a Copious Vocabulary, and Specimens of Hungarian Poetry. By 
SiGiSMUND Wekey, late Aide-de-Camp to Kossuth. 12mo., pp. xii. and 150 
sewed. 4s. Qd. ^ ’ 

West and Biihler.-— Digest oe Hindu Law, from the Eeplies of the 
Shastris in the several Courts of the Bombay Presidency. With an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Appendix. Edited by Raymond West and Johann Georg 
Blihler. Vol. 1. 8vo. cloth. £3 3s. Vol, II. 8vo. pp, v. 118, cloth. 12 j. 
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late 8 and 60 , Paternoster Row^ London. 

Wlieeler.~THE Histoey op Ineia prom the Earliest Ages. By J. 
Talboys Wheeler, Assistant Secretary to the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, Secretary to the Indian Record Commission, author of 
** The Geography of Herodotus,” etc. etc. 

Vol. I., The Vedic Period and the Maha Bharata. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxv. and 
576. 185. 

Yol. II., The Ramayana and the Brahmanic Period. 8vo. cloth, pp. Ixxxviii, and 
680, with 2 Maps. 215. 

Wheeler. — Journal op a Yoyage up the Irra-wally to Mandalay and 
Bhamo. By j. Talboys Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 104, sewed. 1871. 3s. 

Whitney. — Atharva Yeda • PrXtiqIkhya ; or, Caunakiya Caturadhya- 
yik&, (The). Text, Translation, and Notes. By William D^ Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 8vo. pp. 286, boards. 12s. 

Whitney. — Language and the Study op Language : Twelve Lectures 
on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By William Dwight Whitney, Pro- 
fessor of Sanskrit, etc., in Yale College. Third Edition, augmented by an 
Analysis. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 504. 10s. Sd. 

Whitney. — TliTTiRfYA-PRi-Ti^lKHYA, with its Commentary, the 

Tribh&,shyaratna : Text, Translation, and Notes. By W. D. Whitney, Prof, 
of Sanskrit in Yale College, New Haven. 8vo. pp. 469. 1871. 25s. 

Wilkins. — The Bhagavat-Geeta ; or, Dialogues of Kreeshna and 
Arjoon. Translated by Chas. Wilkins. A faithful reprint of the now very 
scarce Original London Edition of 1785, made at the Bradsheet Press, New 
York. In one vol. 8vo. Beautifully printed with old face type on laid paper. 
261 copies were produced of this edition, of which only a few now remain. 12s. 

Williams. — Eirst Lessons in the Maori Language, with a Short 
Yocahulary.’ By W. L. Williams, B. A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth, London, 
1862. 10s. 

Williams.— ^ExicoN Cornu-Britannioum. A Dictionary of the 
Ancient Ceicic Language of Cornwall, in which the words are elucidated by 
copious examples from the Cornish works now remaining, with translations in 
English, The synonyms are also given in the cognate dialects of Welsh, 
Armoric, Irish, Gaelic, and Manx, showing at one view the connexion between 
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